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GANDHIJrs TALISMAN 


I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self' 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gam 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 

destinvM 0 °*I er own ancl 
other words,will it lead 

to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away ” 








Value-based Education 

Concept and Practice 


S.V.GIRI* 


--- - { Abstract i s—: ■ jl. i 

This paper primarily concerns the concept and practice of the integral education sys¬ 
tem of Sri Sathya Sai Baba. Beginning with the importance of spiritual dimension in 
education, it highlights the traditional perspective of Indian society and the ancient 
system of education which got 'crippled' due to foreign invasion. Linking the fourpil- 
lais of education, 'Learning to know, Learning to do, Learning to live together and 
Learning to he', as given by the UNESCO report of the World Commission, with Baba's 
philosophy of education and universal human values, the paper pinpoints tlw impor¬ 
tance of 'Learning to be'. One of the sections is devoted to the salient and distinctive 
features of Sri Sathya Sai Educational Institutions and their different programmes/ 
courses where the empahsis on teaching science subjects is given a spiritual tone. One 
section is devoted to depicting the hostel living of the Sathya Sai Institute as a live 
example of providing integral education. The paper is concluded with the uniqueness of 
the Institute in terns of what 'it preaches as a way of life is practised in its even/ 
breath'. 


As vvi: have moved into the new millen¬ 
nium, we find ourselves at a crucial point 
in the long and tortuous history of the 
human race on the Planet Earth. The last 
century was extraordinary and had wit¬ 
nessed unparalleled progress but also 
unimaginable destruction. We live in a 
shrinking world in which the malign 
heritage of conflict and competition will 
have to give way for a new culture of 
convergence and cooperation. It is not 


that we lack the intellectual or economic 
resources to tackle the problems. Scien¬ 
tific and technological ingenuity has 
given us the capacity to overcome all 
those challenges, but what is missing is 
the wisdom and compassion to apply 
them creatively. Knowledge is expand¬ 
ing but wisdom languishes. The astound¬ 
ing communications technology, which 
today encircles the globe, seldom uses its 
tremendous pontential to spread global 
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values and foster a more caring, compas¬ 
sionate consciousness, It -is essential that 
the spiritual dimension be given central 
importance in our new educational think¬ 
ing, 

I 

In die traditional Indian society, the pur¬ 
pose of life was defined by the well- 
known doctrine of the Pimisharthas, 
which laid down a harmonious system 
of the four ends of life-Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha. Both Artha and Kama 
are regulated by Dharma and Dhartm, in 
its true sense, is defined and understood 
with reference to Moksha, the final Lib¬ 
eration. Moksha was the ultimate goal of 
life, and so it was the ultimate objective 
of education too—that which liberates. 
Education is the most important means 
for dispelling ignorance. Here by igno¬ 
rance we mean the proclivity of the hu¬ 
man mind to follow the easiest way of 
seeing and accepting the world at face 
value, and the failure to distinguish be¬ 
tween appearance and reality. Once a 
person's perception is awakened through 
proper education, or through intellectual 
intuition, he can see through the fallacies 
underlying the world of formal appear¬ 
ances. Such awakening of perception 
enables one to know the truth; and the 
knowledge of truth leads to freedom 
from all bondage and limitation. To know 
is to be delivered. 

It must be added here that this view 
of the 'knowledge' is not the monopoly 
of any one line of tradition. The basic 
teachings of all sacred traditions, in one 
way or the other, emphasize that knowl¬ 
edge is ultimately related to 'intelligence', 


the instrument of knowledge within 
man, which is endowed with the possi¬ 
bility of knowing truth. All traditions 
hold that true knowledge is the means 
of deliverance and freedom; to know 
means ultimately to he transformed by 
the very process of knowing. In other 
words, in the traditional perspective, 
knowing is not separate from being, and 
intelligence is not separate from truth. 

II 

In the traditional perspective, the teacher 
or the Guru not only transmits knowl¬ 
edge and instructs the students about the 
application of that knowledge, but also 
in his own person provides a living ex¬ 
ample of one who puts the knowledge 
into practice, and thus acts as the sym¬ 
bol of the ultimate goal, the goal of en¬ 
lightenment. Over and above all, such 
teachers were extremely compassionate, 
and showered their compassion not only 
on their students but on all sentient be¬ 
ings. Such great and compassionate men¬ 
tor attracted students from far and wide, 
and the reputation of the centre of learn¬ 
ing primarily depended on its teachers 
- Achatyas and Cvrus. It was in India 
that such Guru-centric universities got 
established and developed for the first 1 
time in world history; and for centuries ^ 
after, in succession, this unique system 
of education flourished in India. 

Unfortunately, Indian history took 
such a turn from about the tenth century 
onwards, when repeated foreign inva¬ 
sions brought destruction to this great 
legacy of learning. Not only were the . 
great centres of learning destroyed one 
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after another, but the whole system of tra¬ 
ditional education was maimed. A long 
period of darkness enveloped the coun¬ 
try, which eventually proved a fertile 
ground for the British rulers to introduce 
an entirety alien system of education. The 
objectives behind the introduction of this 
system were to (i) develop a class of 
'Brown Sahebs' who, though Indian in 
colour would be Europeans at heart, and 
(ii) to prepare an army of Babus who 
were required to assist in running the 
gigantic administrative machinery of this 
vast country. Apart from fulfilling these 
declared objectives, the unstated agenda 
was to weaken the very foundation of 
Indian culture. Behind the facade of 
rationalism, objectivism and free inquiry, 
the western system of education aimed 
at moulding the mind of the youth in a 
manner that would inevitably cut them 
off from their cultural roots and make 
them willing adopters of the western 
culture. 

By and large, the traditional educa¬ 
tional system of India was crippled. And 
yet, such was the power of the undercur¬ 
rent of the values inculcated by long 
years of tradition that soon enough grave 
internal contradictions began to emerge 
in the system that had been imposed 
from without contradictions that were to 
prove disastrous for the Empire. Apart 
from turning out 'Brown Sahebs' and 
Babus, the system also began to produce 
good number of thoughtful and talented 
Indians, who not only came to realize the 
deep significance of their country's an¬ 
cient cultural heritage, but also became 
painfully aware of the miserable plight 
under foreign domination. It was the sub¬ 


merged power of the tradition deeply 
rooted in the Indian psyche that had 
awakened in their hearts and minds. It 
was this small and significant section of 
thoughtful Indians that was to produce 
great spiritual leaders, social reformers, 
educationists and freedom fighters; the 
highly inspired new political leadership 
under whose guidance Indians were able 
to throw off the foreign yoke, sprang 
from this very section of educated Indi¬ 
ans. 

At the time of its Independence, India 
not only inherited the administrative ma¬ 
chinery, but also the educational system 
set up by the erstwhile colonial rulers. 
But unfortunately, the ideals pro¬ 
pounded and lived by some of the 
greatest spiritual leaders, savants and 
karma yogis like Swami Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi - all of 
whom drew their inspiration from the 
highest ideals and metaphysical prin¬ 
ciples of Indian culture—were not given 
a fair trial at any level. The results are too 
painfully evident for any one who looks 
at our universities and other institutions 
of higher learning today. 

Ill 

As we enter the new millennium, the 
need to effect fundamental changes in 
our educational system without further 
loss of lime has become paramount. Since 
the present century will provide unpre¬ 
cedented means for communication and 
for the circulation and storage of infor¬ 
mation, it will impose on education new 
demands. Education must transmit, effi¬ 
ciently and on a massive scale, an in¬ 
creasing amount of constantly evolving 
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knowledge and know-how adapted to a 
knowledge-driven civilization. This 
forms the basis of the skills of tire future. 
At the same time, it must find and mark 
the reference points that will make it pos¬ 
sible, on the one hand, for people not to 
be overwhelmed by the flows of infor¬ 
mation that are invading public and pri¬ 
vate domains and, on the other, to keep 
the development of individuals and com¬ 
munities as its end in view. Education 
must simultaneously provide maps of a 
complex world in constant turmoil and 
a compass that will enable people to find 
their way in it. 

The opening stanza of the Kena 
Upanishad is as challenging today to the 
scientific and seeking mind as it was 
thousands of years ago. 

Keneslntam Patati Preshitam Manah! 

Kena Pranah Pratlimah Praiti Yuktah! 

Kenesliitaam Vaachatnimaam Vadanti! 

li 

Chakshuh Shrotram Ka U Devo Yunakti ! 

"By whom missioned falls the mind 
shot to its mark? By whom yoked does 
the first life-breath move forward on 
its path? By whom impelled is this 
work that men speak? What god set 
eye and ear to their workings?" 

Atom and Ahimsa, or, to put it 
differently, man's knowledge and 
mastery of outer space and the space 
within his skull, are out of balance. It is 
this imbalance which mankind must seek 
to redress. Man now faces himself. He 


faces the choice of rolling down a nuclear 
abyss to ruin and annihilation or of 
raising himself to new heights of glory 
and fulfilment yet unimagined. India has 
made many glorious contributions to 
world culture, and perhaps the grandest 
of them all is the concept and ideal of 
Compassion and Non-violence. 

BhagvanSri Sathya Sai Baba is unspar¬ 
ing in his criticism of die objectives that 
animate higher education today. I le says 
that it has hardly done anything to des¬ 
troy certain illusions that are nourished 
by the common run of mankind. One of 
these illusions consists in living under the 
impression that you are die body and that 
you arc destroyed with the death of the 
body. The living culture of each people 
should be enough to show that there are 
brave translunary diings of the spirit 
which go to form a great, if not, an im¬ 
perishable tradition. Another illusion is 
that happiness consists in accumulating 
money or knowledge or comforts or 
reputation. Baba says: "Happiness can In* 
attained only by cultivating a state of 
mind which is unaffected by fortune, 
good or bad. Students are not equipjXKl 
to face die fortunes of life, and to bring 
the best that is in them and place it at the 
service of die community. No effort is 
made to introduce the pupil to the sweet 
experiences of meditation and Yogii, or 
die joy of inquiry into one's own reality". 
Students should be attracted to cultivat¬ 
ing Vigyan or science and Pragma or 
spirituality together. If science brings us 
into close communion with the empiri¬ 
cal facts relating to this universe, spiritu¬ 
ality takes up where science has conu* to 
a stop and it acquaints us with the 
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dialectic of the human heart and the 
profounder laws and states of conscious¬ 
ness. 

The world of education has come a full 
circle. What Bhagavan Baba has been 
consistently emphasizing for over three 
decades is now reflected in the UNESCO 
report of the World Commission on Edu¬ 
cation in 1996— Learning: The Treasure 
Within. The Report goes to say that the 
traditional responses to the demand for 
education that are essentially quantita¬ 
tive and knowledge-based are no longer 
appropriate. It is not enough to supply 
each child early in life with a store of 
knowledge to be drawn on from then on. 
Each individual must be equipped to 
seize learning opportunities throughout 
life, both to broaden his knowledge, skills 
and attitudes, and to adapt to a chang¬ 
ing, complex and interdependent world. 
"If it is to succeed in its tasks, education 
must be organized around four funda¬ 
mental types of learning which, through¬ 
out a person's life, will in a way be the 
pillars of knowledge: learning to know, 
that is acquiring the instruments of un¬ 
derstanding; LEARNING TO DO, SO as to be 
able to act creatively on one's environ¬ 
ment; LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER, SO as to 

participate and cooperate with other 
people in all human activities; and learn¬ 
ing TO BE, AN ESSENTIAL PROGRESSION which 
proceeds from the previous three, Of 
course, these four paths of knowledge all 
form a whole, because there are many 
points of contact, intersection and ex¬ 
change among them." 

Yet formal education has traditionally 
focussed mainly, if not exclusively, on 
learning to know and, to a lesser extent. 


learning to do. The two others are, to a 
large extent, left to chance or assumed to 
be the natural product of the two former. 
It is to be emphasized that equal attention 
should be paid in all organized learning 
to each of the four pillars, so that education 
is regarded as a total experience through¬ 
out life, dealing with both understanding 
and application, and focussing both on the 
individual and the individual's place in 
society. This means going beyond an 
instrumental view of education, as a 
process one submits to in order to achieve 
specific aims (in terms of skills, capacities 
or economic potential), to one that 
emphasizes the development of the 
complete person, in short, learning to be. 

IV 

Speaking on the role of the educational 
system in building in right values, 
Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba observed, 
as early as 25 years ago, that human val¬ 
ues are the need of the hour-not only in 
educational institutions but in every walk 
of life and throughout the world. Human 
values cannot be promoted merely by 
repeating the words Satya, D harma, 
Shanti, Prema and Ahimsa. The heart can¬ 
not be transformed by lessons in a class¬ 
room. What is needed are the persons 
who will provide the stimulus and the 
encouragement to bring them out. The 
world cannot be changed by mere prea¬ 
ching. It is only through action and prac¬ 
tical examples, in all educational institu¬ 
tions, can the impulse for change be in¬ 
tensified. When teachers and elders prac¬ 
tise disciplined and regulated life and 
when human values are fully imbibed 
by them, the students will automatically 
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follow. Truth and Right Conduct should be 
adhered to with pure intentions. A Righ¬ 
teous life leads to Peace. Love is to be expe¬ 
rienced in the depths of Peace, Love should 
find expression in Non-violence. These 
basic values have to be demonstrated in 
action and not limited to preaching 
alone. 

Clarifying that secularism really 
means equal respect for all faiths and 
beliefs. Baba stated that Sri Sathya Sai 
Institute is truly secular in this sense be¬ 
cause its philosophy as well as method¬ 
ology are based on equal respect for all 
religions and that it is wedded to unity 
and harmony as evident from the 
Institute's emblem, work ethos and con¬ 
tent of courses—both curricular and co- 
curricular. 

Baba has been stressing that Education 
in Human Values has to begin right from 
the early childhood days when boys and 
girls are of impressionable-age. They 
could then be introduced in slow and 
gradual manner to the Indian ethical and 
spiritual thought through the study of 
stories of our great'seers and sages and 
through some of the facets of the world's 
scriptures. A natural corollary to this 
programme is that of values at the school 
stage. This gave form to the Sri Sathya 
Sai Bal Vikas Movement. 

The major human values were crystal¬ 
lized under five broad heads, namely: 
Truth, Righteous Conduct, Peace, Love, 
and Non-violence. Besides giving the 
conceptual framework of the approxima¬ 
tion of these values to the five broad as¬ 
pects of human personality, namely — 
Truth corresponding with intellectual. 
Righteous Conduct with physical, Peace 


with emotional. Love with psychic and 
Non-violence with spiritual, operational 
modalities have also been worked out 
and learning through co-curricular activi¬ 
ties was designed. There is an organic 
link between the human values and the 
human personality. Mental happiness 
comes from Peace, Peace comes from 
Love, Love is linked with Non-violence, 
Non-violence is the outcome of Righ¬ 
teous Conduct and Righeous Conduct 
without Truth cannot be thought of. 
Thus, the five values of Love, Peace, Non¬ 
violence, Righteous Conduct and Truth 
representing five major facets of the hu¬ 
man personality, are the petals of the 
same flower, as it were. 

Baba has been stressing that the end 
of education is character and that the true 
meaning of education is not merely ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, but knowledge 
in action. The emphasis is on purity and 
harmony of thought, word and action 
('Trikaranasuddi). Knowledge and skills 
are imparted in the Institute in an atmo¬ 
sphere of tenderness and intense love. 
The type of education provided here is 
education that ensures absorption of 
knowledge, accumulation of wisdom and 
an appreciation of the experience of an¬ 
cient ideals of Sathya, Dharma, Shanti, 
Prema and Ahimsa. In the scheme of Inte¬ 
gral Education of Sri Sathya Sai Institute 
of Higher Learning, the endeavour is to 
combine, through its awareness 
programmes and thoughtfully designed 
curricular and co-curricular progra¬ 
mmes, academic excellence with duty 
and devotion; erudition through purity 
and meditation; healthfulness through 
yoga and service; social and national 
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awareness through field and project 
work and a sense of unity and world 
brotherhood through acquaintance with 
seekers of truth from all parts of the 
world. The major focus at the Institute, 
apart from academic excellence, is to¬ 
wards the development of character, cor¬ 
rect attitudes and values. Each student 
is assisted to conduct himself in conso¬ 
nance with the highest principles of hu¬ 
mility and integrity. 

V 

The Institute has several distinctive fea¬ 
tures. The more important among these 
are: 

• Residential character of the Institute 
with students and faculty staying in 
the campuses 

• An open admission policy enabling 
students from all over the country to 
seek admission to various courses, 
irrespective of income, class, creed, 
religion or region, making it truly 
national in character 

• Free education for all, who are se¬ 
lected on the basis of merit, through 
a very comprehensive testing and 
interviewing procedures giving ad¬ 
equate weightage to intellectual at¬ 
tainments and intuitive insight 

• • English as the medium of instruction 
at all levels 

• Development of scientific research at 
the doctoral level relevant to the lo¬ 
cal and national needs; introduction 
of educational technology through 
the installation of a modem Space 
Theatre in rural surroundings 


providing an opportunity for the stu¬ 
dents and the faculty to develop vari¬ 
ous kinds of simulation exercises and 
also formulate programmes of a cre¬ 
ative and constructive character 

• Integrated courses of five years' 
duration in order to promote talent 

• A very favourable average teacher- 
pupil ratio for closer rapport bet¬ 
ween students and faculty 

• Maximum number of working days, 
fuller utilization of national holidays 
and important festivals for educa¬ 
tional purposes and extension work 

• Setting up professional faculties like 
M. Tech., Business Management and 
Education, combining professional 
competence, abiding faith in the 
country's rich culture and value- 
orientation. 

Awareness programme for the under¬ 
graduate studies and foundation courses 
for professional degrees like MBA and 
B.Ed. are other distinctive features of the 
curricular content of the University. This 
is in addition to the core courses which 
are equivalent to the courses of studies 
of other universities. 

Over and above these innovative 
programmes with seen value, the results 
of which may be visible and immediate, 
the Institute has operationalized the con¬ 
ceptual parameters of the programme of 
Value-orientation-in Higher Education 
giving a reality to the several recommen¬ 
dations made by various Commissions 
and Committees on educational reforms 
since Independence. Under the benign 
guidance of our Revered Chancellor, 
these programmes were initiated, even 
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earlier to the setting up of the Institute 
as a Deemed University in 1981, in two 
campuses—one in Brindavan, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) and the other in Anantapur 
(Andhra Pradesh) right from 1969. How¬ 
ever, the incorporation of the programme 
of value-orientation in education, as an 
integral part of the curricular and co-cur- 
ricular activities, began only when the 
University came into existence in 1981. 
Apart from this, the self-reliance and so¬ 
cial service programmes, as part of total 
value-orientation, have also played a sig¬ 
nificant role in the development of .char¬ 
acter and fostering national ethical val¬ 
ues and international understanding 
among the students. 

The Integral Education of the Sri 
Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning 
goes to prove the feasibility of a viable 
mode for a total reorientation to univer¬ 
sity level education. At the operational 
level, it would be useful to delineate some 
of the salient features which could have 
great relevance in the larger context of 
formal educational systems. Six of these 
features are listed below: 

1. An up-to-date and well balanced 
curricula, meant to avoid stuffing of 
the brain with information, but 
promoting a spirit of enquiry based 
on current levels of knowledge 

2. Teaching methods imparting the 
right values aimed at promoting the 
learning capabilities and facilitating 
total awareness 

3. An examination system which brings 
out the best in the students and 
makes a continuous assessment of his 
comprehension instead of making it 
a stressful one-shot operation 


4. Co-curricular and extra-curricular 
activities like yoga, music, sports and 
group activities which promote a 
team and community spirit instead 
of merely stressing on individual 
excellence 

5. Fully residential nature of the 
courses, which ensures a holistic 
approach to the content and methods 
of imparting education 

6. The motherly love of Sai towards His 
students—His motherly love is not 
mere indulgence but love in its larger 
sense combined with strict discipline. 

The interplay of these elements results 
in a healthy amalgam of a finished prod¬ 
uct of a student with a distinct character, 
self-confidence and love for the commu¬ 
nity. 

VI 

As mentioned in the previous para¬ 
graphs, the emphasis at the Institute is 
to promote a spirit of enquiry as an inte¬ 
gral part of imparting current level of 
knowledge. This specific orientation is 
sought to be achieved through the 
Awareness Courses, which is somewhat 
unique to the Sri Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning. 

Balancing and Awareness 
Courses 

The Awareness Course owes its origin to 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the Institute, 
Dr Gokak. He was of the view that rou¬ 
tine, curriculum-based instruction must 
be supplemented with two additional 
courses, namely, (i) a Balancing Course, 
and (ii) an Awareness Course. 
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The purpose of the Balancing Course 
is to provide some kind of a rounding- 
off, i.e. science students were introduced 
to a bit of humanities and likewise, arts 
students were exposed to a bit of science. 
The Awareness Course, on the other 
hand, was intended to provide a spiri¬ 
tual counterbalance to the secular sub¬ 
jects taught as a part of the regular cur¬ 
riculum. In this way, some room was 
made for spirituality even in the class¬ 
room. The idea was quite novel in the 
context of prevailing traditions, In those 
days, one had a three-year degree course, 
and the teaching of Awareness was res¬ 
tricted to the first two years. There was a 
prescribed syllabus, tests, etc. It is perti¬ 
nent to mention that Dr Gokak also con¬ 
ceived and gave shape to the concept of 
Integral Education, which, to this day, 
forms the backbone of the Institute's edu¬ 
cational structure. Integral Education 
was Dr Gokak's way of translating into 
practice, Bhagavan Baba's various re¬ 
marks concerning education. The Aware¬ 
ness Course introduced by Dr Gokak was 
a part of the overall scheme of Integral 
Education. 

Three principal objectives of the 
Awareness programme are: 

1. Link between General Knowledge 
and Spiritual Knowledge: This 
process of establishing the linkages 
between spiritual philosophy and 
secular learning by bringing in values 
into every field, puts the students on 
a lifetime practice of seeking out the 
deeper truths hidden behind every 
aspect of worldly knowledge. 

2. Practical Knowledge and Skills: The 
courses are designed, taught and 


evaluated in such a way that the 
students have enough scope to 
imbibe the basic human values. It 
starts with an appreciation of the 
values developing into conviction for 
having them and culminating in 
adoration of the values so as to 
inspire them to imbibe the values. 
The students are introduced to 
various manual skills and practical 
knowledge of direct value to them 
when they encounter unexpected 
situations in life. They are prepared 
to be better equipped to help others 
and to engage in useful social service 
and village upliftment, in broad skill 
areas to which they would not have 
been normally exposed in the course 
of their formal education. 

3. Implementing Ideals in Daily Life: 
The students are encouraged to 
discuss ways in which each one in his 
own chosen field will have to 
implement ideals, under the many 
pressures and difficulties one is likely 
to encounter in the world. By 
learning to deal with these problems, 
by keeping up his principles, the 
individual can live an ideal life and 
maintain his integrity in the face of 
all obstacles. 

It is a non-credit course but there is 
continuous internal evaluation (CIE). 
Bulk of the programme evaluation is 
done through debates, symposia, discus¬ 
sions, simulation exercises, quizzes and 
free-essay, spontaneous creative expres¬ 
sions. Two periods in a week are allotted 
to this work. The course work is handled 
on an inter-disciplinary basis and sub¬ 
jects are taken by various staff members 
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with relevant background, Audio-visual 
aids are frequently used. 

This programme is based on the true 
needs of the students, exposing them to 
great spiritual, inspirational, cultural and 
scientific ideas and developments of 
mankind and also acquainting them with 
the realities of this global village we all 
live in. The student advances from gen¬ 
eral principles, concepts and theories to 
advanced learning processes of indi¬ 
vidual research, independent study and 
area of specialization. It is also linked 
with the theory and practice of Total Edu¬ 
cation, which has recently emerged as an 
innovation of great educational potential. 
The Awareness programme tries to high¬ 
light the importance of five basic human 
values and their relationship with the 
(development and blossoming of the hu¬ 
man personality. 

VII 

The vision is that the teaching of the vari¬ 
ous so-called secular subjects must ac¬ 
quire a philosophical overtone. With the 
growth of science and technology, moral 
issues are constantly cropping up in the 
office, in the laboratory, and indeed all 
over the place. There are sensitive issues 
like genetically modified food and agri¬ 
cultural products, patent laws, intellec¬ 
tual-property rights, pollution, drug pric¬ 
ing, promotion of excessive consumer¬ 
ism, etc. Unless the so-called secular sub¬ 
jects are taught in the classroom with a 
moral tone (that supplements the empha¬ 
sis laid in the main Awareness classes), 
the student 1 s perception Would be frag¬ 
mented and he/she could well end up 
on the wrong path, notwithstanding all 


the orientation separately given. In a nut¬ 
shell, everywhere, be it in the hostel, the 
sports-field, or the classroom, the student 
must learn to apply (to the extent pos¬ 
sible) fundamental discrimination rather 
than individual discrimination. The en¬ 
tire grooming process must revolve 
around this basic objective. 

Often questions are raised how in 
teaching of science-related subjects, there 
can be any meaningful way of introdu¬ 
cing a spiritual touch. These doubts are 
best answered once the complementarity 
of science and spirituality is understood 
and appreciated. Illustratively, in the four 
subsections that follow, it is sought to be 
demonstrated how much depends on the 
methods of teaching to lend such per¬ 
spectives and a larger vision in the mat¬ 
ter of core science subjects which deal 
with laws of science—physics, computer 
science, etc. and methods of science— 
chemistry, biology, etc. 

Physics 

Ever since man started using his locomo¬ 
tor abilities and started manifesting, his 
cognitive abilities, apart from attempts to 
make life comfortable for him and his 
people, he started his attempts to under¬ 
stand the phenomenal world in front of 
him. In societies where the natural am¬ 
bience was conducive for such attempts 
to succeed, the enquiries resulted in fun¬ 
damental understanding of a deep and 
profound nature. 

In India the futility of the attempts to 
understand the naure by looking out at 
the world seems to have been realized 
almost at the dawn of civilization itself. 
The empirical world of plurality of life 
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forms, the immensity of oceans and 
mountains, the clock-wise periodicity of 
diurnal and seasonal changes and the 
power and fury of thunder, rain, fire and 
water induced in him at once, wonder, 
fear, awe and reverence. 

As societies and civilizations flour¬ 
ished, a few civilizations/societies 
started their attempts to 'tame' and use 
the nature and the natural resources. 
However, the early attempts in this sub¬ 
continent have been to live m harmony 
with nature and to worship nature. The 
earlier attempts which inspired awe, rev¬ 
erence and fear made man to turn in¬ 
wards and to examine himself, To his 
utter amazement (it must have been), he 
discovered the power of his mind to cre¬ 
ate, as it were, the phenomenal world in 
its thought processes voluntarily in the 
wakeful state and involuntarily in the 
dream state. The discovery that he is the 
'creator' of'his' phenomenal world must 
have struck him profoundly. He turned 
his sensory/cognitive apparatus coher¬ 
ently inwards. 

The reward for this search was unbe¬ 
lievable. he discovered—nay, experi¬ 
enced—that he is all. The results of this 
intense search, he declared in the apho¬ 
risms, 

• "I am That" 

• "This indweller in me is that infinity" 

• "Thou Art That" 

• "Constant Integrated Awareness" 

There was nothing further to be 
known. The search ended. The reward 
was profound. The job that lay in future 
was to declare this 'discovery' to the 


entire creation through every form of 
communicative and cognitive ap¬ 
proaches. 

In the process of moving towards 'self- 
discovery', several discoveries—scien¬ 
tific, in today 7 s parlance—were made too: 
taming of fire, metallurgy, medicine and 
surgical processes, mathematics, as¬ 
tronomy and chemistry to mention a few. 
But the attempt has always been to offer 
all of these at the altar of the 'Self -knowl- 
edge'. These were considered to be 
miniscule steps in the direction of 'Self- 
realization'. The society lived in har¬ 
mony, peace and plenty by sharing and 
caring, helping every individual steer 
himself to the ultimate goal of 'self-con¬ 
fidence', 'self-satisfaction', 'self-sacrifice' 
and arrived at 'self-knowledge'. The ul¬ 
timate has been identified and life has 
been correctly recognized as a journey 
from mortality to immortality. 

The scenario and attempts elsewhere 
had been very different. Even though the 
societies realized the power of nature, 
they started to go ahead to conquer it. The 
nature was perceived as a field for man 
to tame and to enjoy rather than revere 
and worship. Thus there emerged a very 
different approach and paradigm. Sci¬ 
ence, as we understand today, was 
emerging in the embryonic form. Deli¬ 
berate and calculated efforts were 
mounted to understand and harness and 
eventually "tame" the nature. Results 
were coming forth very slowly but in a 
steady stream. 

The early attempts were, again, to un¬ 
derstand the universe out there. The ap¬ 
paratus needed for this itself had to be 
discovered. The inward search needed 
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inquiry resulting in the branch today be¬ 
ing called as Philosophy. The outward 
reach demanding enquiry and experi¬ 
mentation needed the branches of Math¬ 
ematics and Physics. Hie early explora¬ 
tion of nature—to be called Physics, and 
her ways—to be called laws of Physics 
later, were through inquiry and philoso¬ 
phizing. 

Big breakthroughs started when math- 
ematization of Physics was initiated. 
There was no looking back after that. 
Within a span of 300 years the progress 
that is being witnessed is breathtaking: 

• Steam power to electric power 

• Bullock cart to broad bodied jumbo 
jets 

• Word of mouth communication to 
ISD 

• Worshipping the moon to walking 
on the moon 

• Primitive arithmetic gadgets to 
Pentium computers. 

These present a minor sample of 
achievements based on Physics (not to 
mention the impressive developments 
through chemistry, biology and other 
technological spin-offs). 

However, in parallel with these, grew 
the several demonic qualities in man giv¬ 
ing a go-by to basic human qualities and 
virtues. Man became avaricious, greedy, 
aggressive, angry, and insatiable in all 
fronts and kept taking big steps in the 
wrong direction! Three hundred years of 
the so-called progress seems to have un¬ 
done all that has been achieved. Man 
appears to have lost his direction. This 
essentially seems to be due to a wrong 


premise he started with: Nature is for 
man to explore, enjoy and to plunder. As 
a result of this insatiable urge to exploit 
not only nature but also the fellow hu¬ 
man beings, this century has witnessed 
two gory world wars. 

At the societal level, where interper¬ 
sonal interaction is important, all the five 
values are to be essentially invoked for a 
smooth functioning of the society. But the 
predominant value inherent in the hard 
sciences may be identified as Truth. 
However, science is, after all, the acti¬ 
vity undertaken by the human being— 
the Scientist. Therefore, all the human 
values automatically gain significance in 
the conduct of scientific activity. In the 
case of the different social sciences the 
reference points are Man and Society 
from the very beginning of the 
endeavour. Thus, all the human values 
form the very foundation of these activi¬ 
ties. In short, in those activites where man 
plays a direct and active role, from the 
very beginning the cardinal values 
should become the basic canons to be 
respected. 

It has been the traditional thinking that 
Physics concerns itself with matter and 
energy. However the present day under¬ 
standing is that physicists are occupied 
with the study of nature and her laws. 
This approach has yielded rich dividends 
in that different layers of structure of the 
universe are beginning to be understood 
and glimpses into the workng of the laws 
of nature and their unification are being 1 
successfully pursued. It is becoming 
clearer that the phenomenal world (Na¬ 
ture/creation), its primordial cause 
(God/efficient cause), and the laws that 


govern the entire creation (Laws of Na¬ 
ture) are inseparable. Thus, man seems 
to be closer to rediscovering Him in him¬ 
self as part of the Glorious Nature. 

One can now appreciate that in learn¬ 
ing and teaching Physics, one is provided 
with the wonderful opportunity of pon¬ 
dering over the fundamental questions 
which were strictly in the realms of reli¬ 
gion. Thus one can transform the very 
endeavour into an austere activity. 

One must note that the practice of sci¬ 
ence can be summarized in the follow¬ 
ing two principles: 

1. There is an ideology of science 
consisting of a cognitive structure 
(facts - hypothesis -experiment-laws- 
theory) together with the process of 
verification and pee r review. 

2. Science is a social activity with the 
standards for what constitutes good 
science determined by the norms of 
a particular community. 

One realizes sooner or later that sci¬ 
ence and religion both illuminate the re¬ 
ality, but from different perspectives. 
Among different sciences, Physics seems 
to be attempting to address the questions 
(some of which have hitherto been 
strictly in the realms of Philosophy) like: 

"What is real?" 

"What is our relationship as human 
beings to this reality?" 

"How deep is the thesis: science = 
truth?" 

The very process of attempting to an¬ 
swer these questions takes us more to¬ 
wards spirituality—making the process 
worthwhile and undertaking sacred. 
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One is struck with wonder when one 
is exposed to the nuances of the inverse 
square law of electromagnetism which is 
fine tuned to be sol This makes one to 
seek the authorship for such a precise 
tuning. There is apparently no scope for 
such an enquiry in Science: One never is 
logically drawn to ask the why of a thing. 
This is left to the philosopher. The scien¬ 
tist is obsessed with the how of it. It is in 
this context mathematization has helped 
immensely. Mathematics, with its axiom¬ 
atic approach and logic, has helped to 
unravel the different layers of truth of the 
physical world—both at the macro and 
micro level. This process has made the 
search for physical laws underlying natu¬ 
ral phenomena, an adventure in a con¬ 
sorted and progressive manner and a 
search for truth. 

It is said that Paul Adrien Maurice 
Dirac has observed that the equations 
that describe the working of Nature must 
be 'beautiful' and conversely, a 'beauti¬ 
ful' equation with symmetry must in¬ 
deed describe some natural law! Nature 
is replete with symmetry at different lay¬ 
ers: morphological (crystalline objects, 
say), phenomenological (symmetry of 
space and time) and conceptual (symme¬ 
tries of particles and forces). An endeav¬ 
our in Pure Physics usually begins with 
wondering at such symmetries or ends 
with commenting that such symmetries 
reveal the intricacies of the ultimate 
working of the Nature in the small and 
at the large. 

One observes that in doing Physics one 
quickly comes to grip with two funda¬ 
mental aspects: 

• Nature and 
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• Natural laws, 

Ascribing authorship to Nature is be¬ 
yond the scope of physics (at least as it is 
in the contemporary practice). But when 
one reflects a little, one is forced to re¬ 
flect on this. If the immense universe 
were to have been 'created' by someone 
who is not of it, then one is forced into a 
regression of asking the creator of... It is 
here that the Hindu philosophy has an 
answer. The creator and the created must 
be one and the same; not only this, the 
laws which govern the physical world 
must also be a part of the creator only. 
Even though this is not a part of tire es¬ 
tablished physical laws and allied con¬ 
structs, this at least, gives a serious start¬ 
ing point for such an enquiry. 

Computer Science 

Just as we call hardware and software 
together make a computer system, let us 
call all the five Kosaa put together as a 
human system. The one who uses the 
computer is called the end-user and the 
programs that are run on it are called 
application programs. Then the question 
is who is the end-user and what are the 
application programs in a human system. 
Though power, hardware and software 
are essential, the real source of a com¬ 
puter system is unquestionably the man 
who has created it and the one who en¬ 
joys the fruits, is again the man as the 
end-user. A computer system and all its 
sheaths are pervaded and are sustained 
by the human intelligence. In the case of 
human system the end-user is the Indi¬ 
vidual Soul (Jeevatma) which pervades 
and enjoys all the Kosas as an aspect of 
the Universal Soul, the Paramaatma or the 


Universal Consciousness. This analogy 
between the human system and the com¬ 
puter system can be judiciously explored 
for value-orientation. We may observe 
some examples to this end. 

1. Man as a Programmed System: 
Initially a computer knows very little 
(just the boot program). But in a 
power-on to power-off life cycle, it 
quickly, with the help of an 
Operating System, evolves to a state 
in which it can run very complex 
tasks. Its capabilities and functions 
depend upon the type of programs 
added and the sort of program that 
is being run. It could save the life of 
many patients through a patient care 
program, guide destruction through 
a chemical war simulation program 
or damage a whole computer storage 
using a virus program. It all depends 
on the programs available and the 
choice made by the user. 

Similarly, a human-system is a 
glorified programmable (divine) 
robot. At birth a child knows hardly 
anything. But as it grows, the child 
through senses programs itself 
continuously and acquires capabili¬ 
ties to do various activities (Imitation 
is human while creation is Divine). 
Between the cradle and cremation, 
man continuously keeps adding 
programs to himself which makes up 
his personality. The one with 'good 
program' evolves into a noble 
person, while, the one with 'bad' 
program grows into a wicked person. 
What programs one acquires 
depends upon the company, lifestyle, 
education, environment and so on 
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("Tell me your company I shall tell 
you what you are"). That is why the 
formative years of a man's life are 
most important and that is the reason 
why Swami pays so much attention 
to the youth. Then the entire 
discipline, rules and regulations and 
the lifestyle at Sri Sathy a Sai Institute 
of Higher Learning are so designed 
(by Swami Himself) to restrain 
students from writing bad programs 
for themselves and to encourage 
them to equip with good and noble 
programs. Those who understand 
this significance and observe the 
discipline, with Love and apprecia¬ 
tion, can derive immense benefits. 

2. Why control thoughts? In a 
computer system programs are 
invoked by user commands. In a 
human system sankalpas and vikalpas 
are the initiators of various thought 
processes. Thoughts when combined 
with desires in turn command the 
human system to function. Basically 
a human being is a sequential, multi¬ 
tasking, time-sharing system, Mind, 
which is a bundle of desires, 
generates a thought and seeks its 
fulfilment and goes through this 
cycle tirelessly ^equivalent to 'fetch 
and execute' cycle of a computer). If 
the desire is strong enough, then that 
thought shapes into an action and 
continues to be carried out as long as 
the desire persists. If it weakens or 
another one becomes more impelling 
or if the first one is satiated, the next 
strongest one takes over. Weak 
minded ones are those who keep 
flipping from one thought to another 


(like in a time-sharing system) but 
without achieving any, whereas 
those with will power function more 
like batch processing machine and 
achieve their goal. 

Biosciences 

Nature itself teaches us many lessons on 
various aspects of our life and we can 
learn and understand vividly by keen 
observation of plants, animals and 
mother Earth on which we live. The best 
example for this is the phenomenon of 
Symbiosis which involves extreme mu¬ 
tualism between the species (Nitrogen 
fixing bacteria). The unifying principle of 
plant and animal life is the best example 
and a revelation to the present modem 
man, following the traits of Purity, Pa¬ 
tience and Perseverance in terms of 

• their spectacular diversity in size, 
habit, morphology and shape; 

• specific adaptations to different types 
of environments and co-existence; 

• green plants as earth's primary 
producers (autotrophs) on which 
animals and man mutually depend; 

• conversion of solar- energy to 
chemical energy — synthesis of 
starch, proteins and fats essential for 
life for other organisms including 
man; 

• purification of atmospheric air 
through the process of photosyn¬ 
thesis, fixing of carbon dioxide and 
releasing oxygen essential for the 
sustenance of life on this planet 
Earth. 

• provision of shelter, yield of good 
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grains, flowers and fruits of great 
medicinal value-thus serving the 
animals and the humans in their food 
and health problems. 

All these virtues have been literally 
passed on to us without any selfishness 
on their part. Here, Bhagavan Baba says: 
"Fish is better than selfish" and they "Help 
ever, Hurt Newer"; " Love All, Serve All" 
which aptly fit in. Further, He gives san¬ 
dalwood tree as the best example for the 
Divine Values such as selfless service — 
even though the tree is cut, its sill gives 
the fragrance to the axe which cuts it. Y et 
another example is the worker bee—the 
most hard working of its clan and self¬ 
less in every effort. Their aim is to keep 
the hive spotless and accumulate honey. 
In the process, they affect pollination 
among plants. Thus, they serve their own 
community as well as the plants with un¬ 
paralleled selflessness. This is a remark¬ 
able example of sheer motivation devoid 
of any ambition. The worker bee thus 
serves as a wonderful tutor to man con¬ 
veying a profound message that "Work 
is Worship and Service is God". We can also 
give various examples of Selfless Service 
done by the unseen Divine Principle/ 
Grace, permeating and motivating the 
microorganisms to do their work consis¬ 
tently. These organisms silently do their 
work in producing the deisred valuable 
by-products such as drugs and other 
chemicals for the benefit of humanity. 
They recycle the organic matter locked 
up in dead organisms and organic wastes 
by converting them into their original 
components. Thus, the natural resources 
are balanced in nature for their further 
use by all the living biota and this makes 


life possible on earth. Hence, Bhagavan 
Baba amply informs us through His dis¬ 
courses that "Nature is the Best Teacher and 
Preacher". 

Great many achievements were made 
using the scientific and technological 
skills in unravelling some of the intrigu¬ 
ing life processes such as metabolism, its 
pathways, metabolite translocation and 
its utilization as well as formation of sec¬ 
ondary metabolites. Using these scientific 
methods, Green Revolution (foodgrains) 
and White Revolution (milk and milk 
products) were made successful to cater 
to the needs of the fast growing popula¬ 
tion in the world. Therefore, scientists 
should feel that they are the instruments 
of God and do good to the society by way 
of their discoveries. Therefore, scientific 
skills should always be towards the ben¬ 
efit of the society but not to manufacture 
the atomic detonators or the biological 
weapons for warfare such as mustard 
gas. This is in tune with Baba's saying 
that" Science should serve the society but not 
swallow the society”. 

Chemistry 

The fascinating world of the molecules, 
their dynamics, three-dimensional struc¬ 
ture, interactions, aggregation, self-as¬ 
sembly and self-replication are some of 
the major interests of the discipline of 
Chemistry. The myriad variety, the awe¬ 
some complexity and the spontaneity of 
the natural processes are all predomi¬ 
nantly based on molecular transforma¬ 
tions. Molecular basis of the biological 
processes is now well researched. Thus 
this branch of science gives a ringside 
view to appreciate the wondrous ways 
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of nature. It is also known as rasayana 
sastra or the branch of science which 
deals with the path/the flow/the myriad 
transformations of the essence 'the Rash' 
as described in the Brdhma-nandavalli of the 
Taittriya Upanishad: 

R asovaisaha Rasagguhye Vaayam 

Labdhva Anandi Bhavathi' 

"That which is known as the self-creator 
is verily the source of joy; for, one 
becomes happy by coming in contact 
with that source of joy' (Chapter VII). 

This contact with the source of joy is 
necessarily preceded by the knowledge 
and understanding of the presence and 
working of this fundamental source in 
the infinite variety that we see, feel, ex¬ 
perience and call as nature or creation. 
This branch of science gives an ample 
opportunity to investigate and appreci¬ 
ate the presence and working of this fun¬ 
damental source—the source of joy—the 
Rasa. This Rasa pervades all of the cre¬ 
ation as its substratum as Rasa in every 
limb (part) Anga, be it the smallest of the 
microcosm—an atom, or the largest of the 
macrocosm—the galaxies, i.e. Angirasa. 

Also, the areas where Chemistry has an 
impact on the society are far too impor¬ 
tant to be left to the raw, untrained chem¬ 
ist. Character building and a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility towards society, are cardinal 
to make the training in this subject useful 
and fruitful. Therefore, an approach which 
enriches a sense of awe and wonder to¬ 
wards all the natural processes, a sense of 
grateful adoration towards the creator of 
this wonderful universe and a deep un¬ 
derstanding of the underlying unity in all 
the myriad diversity, leading to a feeling 
of concern and love, is essential. 


Every aspect of natural processes 
when viewed at the molecular level re¬ 
sults in a heightened appreciation of 
nature's fascinating methods of optimi¬ 
zation, creativity and variety, be it in the 

• utter simplicity of the biosynthesis of 
secondary metabolites; 

• selection of water as an universal 
solvent—the anomalous expansion 
of water needed for marine life; 

• selection of D-Glucose as the end- 
product of photosynthesis; 

• simple manipulation of the 
unsaturation/saturation ratio of the 
fatty acids for maintaining the 
fluidity of the cell membrane; 

• cascade neuronal connections 
essential for memory; 

• facile charge transfer electron flow 
during photosynthesis; 

• harmony between the energy 
expending and energy releasing 
reactions in the upkeep of life 
processes; 

• selection of phosphodiester linkage 
as a currency for energy in biological 
systems; 

• role of a relatively weak hydrogen 
bonding in holding the three- 
dimensional shapes of the 
biomolecules; 

The Wonder of Water 

"If there is magic on this planet, it is 
contained in water." 

The famous lines of a noted anthro- 
poligist and essayist Loren Eiseley, 
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capture our fascination for water. Argu¬ 
ably, water is the most important com¬ 
pound on the face of the earth. In fact, it 
covers about 70 per cent of that faces, giv¬ 
ing the planet the lovely blue colour (sat¬ 
ellite photographs). Water is literally ev¬ 
erywhere. Our bodies, too, are aqueous 
environments —containing approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent water. We drink it, 
cook and wash with it, swim in it and 
skate, ski and boat on it. And yet we gen¬ 
erally take water for granted. For a stu¬ 
dent of Chemistry water is one of the 
many known/ available solvents—Etha¬ 
nol, Methanol, Petrol, Benzene, Toluene, 
etc. Then why is it that only water has 
been selected as the most abundant of all 
the solvents? 

• A deeper look into the unique 
properties of water as against the 
other solvents, simply baffles us— 
only water has the property of 
Anomalous Expansion, thereby 
making its solid phase (ice) less dense 
than itself (water). This single 
property is responsible for the 
sustenance of all the marine life. 
Should we ask who has thought of 
till this? 

• Going a little further into this unique 
behaviour, we understand that this 
anomalous expansion is due to 
intermolecular Hydrogen bonding. 
Hydrogen bonding interaction is a 
relatively weak interaction, but 
nature utilizes this seemingly weak 
interaction to the utmost. If water had 
no Hydrogen bonding at all, it would 
boil at about -750°C, making life very 
uncomfortable, if not impossible, 


Optimization and Efficiency at the 
superlative best. 

Thus, this simple illustration gives a 
fairly clear understanding that nature 
utilizes everything to the utmost—opti¬ 
mizes, also that there is inherent perfec¬ 
tion in nature—proper things at proper 
places. 

As You Think So You Become: A 
Scientific Interpretation 

Teaching Objectives 

• To appreciate the effect of thoughts 
of the body health and appearance 

• To understand the value of beneficial 
thoughts. 

Initially it was thought that the nerves 
work electrically, like a telegraph system. 
However, in the 1970s, a series of impor¬ 
tant discoveries began centring on a new 
class of minute chemicals called neuro- 
transmittexs. As their name implies, these 
chemicals transmit nerve impulses; they 
act in our bodies as "communicator mol¬ 
ecules", whereby the neurons of the brain 
can talk to the rest of the body. 

Then, as molecular biologists around 
the world began to investigate more 
deeply, numerous new neuro-transmit¬ 
ters cropped up, each with a different 
molecular structure and apparently a dif¬ 
ferent message to deliver. Molecules with 
diverse structures, such as. Nitric Oxide, 
Acetylcholine, Epinephrine, Peptides, 
etc. have been found to be the transmit¬ 
ters. Neuro-transmitters are the runners 
that race to and from the brain, telling 
every organ inside us of our emotions, 
desires, memories, intuitions, and 
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dreams. None of these events are con¬ 
fined to the brain alone. In a sense, to 
think is to practice brain chemistry, pro¬ 
moting a cascade of responses through¬ 
out the body. Right from controlling the 
blood sugar levels to the muscular action, 
they produce wide spectrum of res¬ 
ponses. These neuro-transmitters make 
the interaction of mind and matter far 
more mobile—far closer to the model of 
the river. Hence, thoughts have a direct 
effect on the biochemical transformations 
in the body. Therefore, healthy, joyous 
and beneficial thoughts lead to a healthy 
body and thence to a productive life. 

This above approach to the subject will 
certainly make Chemistry the true 
Rasayana Sastra (the path of the Essence 
—the Rasa). Earnest desire to perceive the 
unseen source of knowledge, inherent 
throughout the nature, is the only quali¬ 
fication essential in this pursuit. 

VII 

Hostel Living 

The Gurukulas of ancient India realized 
the importance of character building and 
hence designed the entire educational 
system around this crucial need. The Sri 
Sathya Sai System of Integral Education 
mirrors, to a large extent, this tried and 
tested Gurukula system of education. The 
Sri Sathya Sai Hostel forms a critical cog 
in this system. 

In a single day, the student spends al¬ 
most 65 per cent of his time in the hostel. 
As such the role of the hostel and the resi¬ 
dent teachers in character building of the 
students cannot be overemphasized. As 
most of the newcomers are not familiar 


with the new and unique environment, 
they fashion their responses and condi¬ 
tion themselves based on what others 
around them do. Therefore, the forma¬ 
tive first few days are extremely crucial. 
The availability of a role model to emu¬ 
late hence acts like a catalyst. 

All the Sri Sathya Sai Educational In¬ 
stitutions have dormitory style of accom¬ 
modation as this is in keeping with one 
of the avowed elements of integral edu¬ 
cation, namely, character building. The 
benefits of such pattern of living hardly 
need any elaboration. It is a miniature of 
the world outside, with people of differ¬ 
ent habits, temperaments, living style, 
language and outlook staying together 
and working. 

In such an environment, a student 
learns, in Bhagavan's words, how to 
"move in the society such that neither do you 
come to grief nor put others to grief. The 
premium is on developing the fine art of 
being able to live with one's own prin¬ 
ciples and yet be able to reconcile with 
the points of view that are not his. This 
outcome is what Benjamin Franklin 
rightly describes as being able to "be civil 
to all, familiar to few, friend to one and en¬ 
emy to none". 

Living in dormitories helps the stu¬ 
dents to adjust not only physically, but 
also with the points of view of others. 
Once a broad-minded understanding 
develops, adjustment is automatically 
taken care of. These twin qualities form 
the backbone of community living and 
would help them as they would face a 
completely different life style in the out¬ 
side world. These qualities serve as a 
shield and help them to face the society 
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well prepared. Another facet developed 
when a student is exposed to his fellow- 
students is that it gives him a keen in¬ 
sight into their problems, ideas and meth¬ 
ods. This enables him to sharpen his de¬ 
fence and responses to a situation not 
only at a physical plane, but also at a psy¬ 
chic and spiritual level. 

In a phrase then, dormitory style of liv¬ 
ing helps the students to make themselves 
live in the society not as fish out of water, 
but as important and responsible citizens 
with noble and civilized qualities like 
adaptability, tolerance and sacrifice. 

While learning to live safely, securely 
and usefully is one aspect of hostel life, 
living as a family is another facet. The 
working principle here is caring and 
sharing. In the words of Bhagavan Baba, 
it boils down to developing Love for all. 
He frequently reminds us that Love lives 
by giving and forgiving while the self lives 
by getting and forgetting. Our worth to the 
Universal family is measured by our 
capacity to give without hesitation and 
expectations of returns, to give up 
without any regrets and to acquire 
without meanness. 

In the hostel, the senior students au¬ 
tomatically assume the role of elder 
brothers guiding their juniors onwards 
in the light of their own experience. It is 
also quite common to see the students 
take care of the sick and injured by help¬ 
ing them to eat, taking care of their medi¬ 
cations and in general, keeping them in 
good cheer. Students weak in academics 
are teamed up with those who are rela¬ 
tively stronger in such a way as to help 
them to assimilate their studies better. In 
fact, finding groups studying together is 


quite a common sight, with students 
helping each other without inhibitions or 
selfish thoughts of ranks and grades. This 
particular trait has gone a long way in 
generating successive batches of students 
who attain high standards in academics 
as well as possess good leadership quali¬ 
ties. And yet, through all this, the living 
is not restricted to one group alone. Since 
the dormitory arrangements are shifted 
every year, students live in perfect har¬ 
mony with a number of other students 
and also learn to expand themselves to 
include other into their 'family'. Such a 
collective livmg has been so successful 
that at t’-e lime of leaving after the 
completion uf one's education, it has al¬ 
ways been with a sense of deep sadness 
of parting. 

The hostel is unique in that there are 
no separate set of rules for the teachers 
and the students. Discipline is first self- 
enforced by the teachers and only then 
implemented. There are also no special 
privileges accorded to the teachers except 
by virtue of their seniority. One may, as 
an example, find them standing in lines 
with the students and also eating the 
same food. The teachers too, in a highly 
matured way, guide the students and 
propel them towards development, but 
do not enforce their own ideas or meth¬ 
ods on them. 

The resident teacher hence functions 
more as catalyst than a policeman out to 
enforce discipline. In the longer run, stu¬ 
dents have always remembered their 
resident teachers more as friends, wise 
guides or elder brothers. 

The Institute seeks to shape students 
who are sensitive to and aware of the 
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problems of the people living around 
them in society. Through the social work 
and extension programmes students 
learn to help the poor, tine unfortunate, 
the disabled and the sick. Under the self- 
reliance programme, kitchen and cater¬ 
ing service is efficiently operated by stu¬ 
dents themselves. It is amazing to find 
that nearly 500 students finish their din¬ 
ner within one hour, leaving the dining 
hall floor and steel plates on which food 
is served spick and span. Seniormost stu¬ 
dents—postgraduate and research schol¬ 
ars, can be seen serving students in the 
junior classes. Each one, during his stay, 
has to take his turn in all the self-reliance 
programmes. 

Students are encouraged to play sports 
and games both in the mornings and eve¬ 
nings on the play fields. Students form 
themselves into house teams and conduct 
tournaments between the teams. An an¬ 
nual tournament and athletic meet is or¬ 
ganized and students who distinguish 
themselves are awarded certificates of 
merit. 

The Institute provides lessons in the 
philosophy of Yogasana and physical fit¬ 
ness exercises. Students are welcome to 
join these classes to improve their health 
and physical fitness and advance further 
in Yoga. 

In the Sri Sathya Sai Educational Ins¬ 
titutions, development of perceptive 
knowledge ( Samjna) with intuitive in¬ 
sight ( Prajna ) is being successfully at¬ 
tempted by a very well balanced and ju¬ 
dicious combination of learning, devel¬ 
oping memory and understanding and 
cultivating the skills relevant to the mas¬ 
tery of academic subjects and disciplines 


through a series of five skills one after 
the other, like (a) Self-help skills, (b) Sub¬ 
ject skills, (c) Professional skills, (d) So¬ 
cial or Group skills, and (e) the Ethical 
skills. Self-help skills relate to body care, 
personal hygiene, cleanliness; special 
skills are listening, speaking and writing, 
sitting in silence and in discipline, road 
walking yogasanas, prayers, group sing¬ 
ing, looking after the poor, reading out 
summaries of inspiring story books, 
speaking about the life stories of eminent 
seers, saints, sages, scientists, etc., acting 
in plays and dramas, participating in 
sports and physical contests, etc. The 
learning of and training in such skills 
promotes concentration, meditation, 
punctuality, orderliness in behaviour, 
selection of creative arts and hobbies, 
cultivating interest in team games, elo¬ 
cution competitions, debates and partici¬ 
pation in various kinds of community 
service activities and programmes. Each 
academic subject, at different educational 
levels and in all areas, has its own skills 
and development of self-help skills, listed 
above. The self-help skills, the subject 
skills of memory, comprehension, ex¬ 
pression and demonstration, help in the 
development of professional and social 
group skills required by an engineer, a 
doctor, a scientist, a lawyer, a teacher, an 
administrator, etc. 

The range and intensity of learning the 
first four skills listed above will vary from 
one stage of education to another, de¬ 
pending on the level of education, age 
and abilities of the students. The ethical 
skill (fifth skill) is the most important and 
permeates all levels and stages of educa¬ 
tion starting with the cultivation of the 
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right land of emotions from the early 
stage, such as respect for elders and 
teachers, love and compassion, etc. It 
develops into skills normally associated 
with character development-the acid 
test of human personality. Specific skills 
and activities having both direct and in¬ 
direct bearing on the development of the 
five universal values of Truth, Righteous 
Conduct, Peace, Love and Non-violence, 
are undertaken in the Institute in a sys¬ 
tematic maimer. 

The.most outstanding feature of life 
in the three campuses is the discipline 
at all stages of activity. Every activity is 
smoothly guided by the observations of 
Baba. 

"The medium of instruction in this Institute 
is Discipline; the first, second, and third 
languages are Love, Service and Sadhana", 

This is reflected in the 100 per cent 
attendance of students in classrooms, 
lectures, seminars and total absence of 
any malpractice in the examinations. 


IX 

As Education Secretary to the Government 
of India, I have had occasion to see at close 
quarters the functioning of several univer¬ 
sities, institutes and colleges in the coun¬ 
try. I can confidently say that Sri Sathya 
Sai Institute of Higher Learning is unique 
in every sense. What it preaches is a way 
of life and its dominant emphasis is on 
practising in its every breath what it 
preaches. Admitting the supreme rel¬ 
evance of what the Institute stands for, the 
question often raised is how to transmit 
its healthy impulses to the world at large. 
The task is no doubt daunting, but that is 
what makes it all the more exciting. What 
aspects would need to be transmitted 
through select exemplar institutions and 
what could be taken to permeate the en¬ 
tire system of education would, no doubt, 
need to be sifted and thought through. The 
realization that there is need to restore the 
acculturating and spiritually liberating role 
of education, and the acceptance that it is 
entirely practicable are the most important, 
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In this paper the author has discussed the content and process of value education. 
Objectives having temporal dimensions can be understood from religious, spatial, cog¬ 
nitive, affective and conative perspectives. Value education cannot be circumscribed by 
textbooks alone, teachers too play an important role. There are various practical meth¬ 
ods and techniques of imparting value education, viz. direct method, indirect method, 
incidental method, conceptual method, biographical method, socialized classroom tech¬ 
nique, story telling technique and discussions. Like any other programme, value edu¬ 
cation programmes too need to be evaluated. Evaluation has to be done with the help of 
reliable and valid tools in reference to stated objectives. This paper also focuses on 
teacher's and school's roles in value education. Teacher's character andpersonal com¬ 
mitment are very essential. Similarly, the 'hidden' curriculum and the school organi¬ 
zation too influence the development of values among the students. The school and the 
teachers have to work in collaboration in order to achieve the goals of value education. 


Value education has come to acquire in¬ 
creasing prominence in educational dis¬ 
cussions at all levels during recent times 
in our country. The issue has been pro¬ 
jected as one of the national priorities in 
the National Policy on Education (NPE), 
1986. The Policy declares: "The growing 
concern over the erosion of essential val¬ 
ues and an increasing cynicism in soci¬ 
ety has brought to focus the need for re¬ 
adjustments in the curriculum in order 
to make education a forceful tool for the 
cultivation of social and moral values". 


According to the National Curriculum 
for Primary and Secondary Education 
(1988), the crisis of values our society is 
passing through "demands more explicit 
and deliberate educational efforts to¬ 
wards value development". The first 
term of reference for the National Com¬ 
mission on Teachers (1983) was "to lay 
down clear objectives for the teaching 
profession with reference to the search 
for excellence, breadth of vision and cul¬ 
tivation of values ..." The Working Group 
to review teachers' training programmes 
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in the light of the need for value orienta¬ 
tion set up by the Government of India 
in 1983 recommended for the inclusion 
of a value education component in the 
teacher education programme, besides 
spelling out details of curriculum, meth¬ 
odology and teachers' role. The Confer¬ 
ence of Vice-Chancellors convened by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and 
the University Grants Commission (May 
1984) identified value-oriented education 
as an emerging area of importance and 
recommended that valued orientation 
should be the primary objective of edu¬ 
cation at all levels. Subsequently, in its 
note on the restructuring of the under¬ 
graduate courses, the UGC also issued 
certain guidelines for the development of 
the value-oriented component of the 
Foundation Courses. The High,Level 
Seminar on Moral Education (NCERT, 
1981) recommended that value orienta¬ 
tion should be the main focus of educa¬ 
tion and provision for it should be made 
throughout the country with due regard 
for flexibility of approaches. The National 
Seminar on Teachers (New Delhi, 1983) 
addressed itself to the theme of value 
education and agreed that there is a great 
need and urgency for the teaching pro¬ 
fession to give strong value orientation 
to education at all levels. 

The Concept 

Value education refers to a wide gamut 
of learnings and activities ranging from 
training in physical health, mental hy¬ 
giene, etiquette and manners, appropri¬ 
ate social behaviour, civic rights and du¬ 
ties to aesthetic and even religious 
training. 


Objectives 

Educational objectives refer to explicit 
formulations of the ways in which stu¬ 
dents are expected to be changed by the 
educative process. That is, the ways in 
which they will change in their thinking, 
their feelings and their actions. Objec¬ 
tives, whether of value education or of 
any other curricular area depend on a va¬ 
riety of factors—psychological, sociologi¬ 
cal, epistemological. 

The Difficulty of Specifying Objectives in 
Value Education 

At the very outset it should be noted that 
the field of value education is not only the 
most abstract and controversial, but also 
the most difficult to handle in concrete 
terms. A statesman may call for loyal, 
brave, honest citizens; a philosopher for 
men and women who are truly respectful 
of the rights of others and completely tol¬ 
erant of diversity; a psychologist may list 
certain values concerned, say, with law, 
life and property, urging that choices in¬ 
volve choosing between these values. 
Teachers may well agree with all these 
statements and yet yearn for more precise 
formulations of well-defined and specific 
objectives to be pursued in schools. 

Values as Objectives 

So far as the subject of value education is 
concerned, values themselves seem to 
form the aims of teaching the subject. 
Attempts have been made from times 
immemorial to spell out human values 
worthy of pursuit. The ancient Hindus 
recommended the pursuit of three im¬ 
portant impersonal values: Truth 
(Satyam ), Goodness ( Shivam ) and Beauty 
(Sundaram) and the four important 
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personal values of Dharma (righteous¬ 
ness), Artha (wealth), Kama (desire) and 
Moksha (self-realization). The French 
cherished the values of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The Greeks and the En¬ 
glish gave to the world 'democracy' as a 
value. In the modem world 'scientific 
temper' has emerged as a value indis¬ 
pensable to all. 'World peace' and 'world 
citizenship' are also considered as values 
by many. The teacher of value education 
has a difficult task in determining the 
values to be chosen by him for his class¬ 
room lessons as well as for the co-cur- 
ricular activities. He should also deter¬ 
mine the objectives, both general and 
specific, in these areas. 

Objectives of Value Education 
in the Modem Context 

Objectives, especially in value education, 
have a temporal dimension. Traditionally 
the objectives of value education were 
based on religion and philosophy. There 
was no secular value education and very 
little scope for the development of moral 
thinking and the capacity for indepen¬ 
dent moral decision. In the modem world 
these are held to be very necessary. Mod¬ 
em society is more complex and there are 
varieties of social demands made on the 
people. A civilized individual must pos¬ 
sess certain minimum social skills. He/ 
She has to establish decent relationship 
with people with whom he/she has to 
come across for a short while or for a long 
duration. He/She may have to transact 
business in his private or public capac¬ 
ity. He/She has to function as a citizen 
of his/her state, of his/her country and 
of the world, all at the same time playing 


appropriate roles in each of these con¬ 
texts. There are also many other demands 
made on him/her which need not be enu¬ 
merated. Value education should there¬ 
fore, it is pointed out, prepare an indi¬ 
vidual to meet these demands. That these 
cannot be accomplished in the form of a 
few do's and don'ts of the traditional 
form is quite evident. 

The Report of the Joint Study on Moral 
Education in Asian Countries 0SMEA) 
lists the following objectives for value 
education: 

1. Full development of child's person¬ 
ality in its physical, mental, emo¬ 
tional and spiritual aspects, 

2. Inculcation of good manners and 
responsible and co-operative citi¬ 
zenship. 

3. Developing respect for the dignity 
of the individual and the society. 

4. Inculcation of a spirit of patriotism 
and national integration. 

5. Developing a democratic way of 
thinking and living. 

6. Developing tolerance towards and 
understanding of different religious 
faiths. 

7. Developing a sense of human 
brotherhood at the social, national 
and international levels. 

8. Helping children to have faith in 
some supernatural power and order 
that is supposed to control this uni¬ 
verse and human life (This-applies 
to the communities of believers). 

9. Enabling children to make moral 
decisions on the basis of souijd 
moral principles. 
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Further, the report emphasizes certain 
specified values at different school lev¬ 
els. At the Elementary level, Good man¬ 
ners, orderliness, punctuality, discipline, 
obedience, piety, cleanliness, co-opera¬ 
tion, truthfulness, honesty, kindness, etc. 
are mentioned. 

At the Secondary level, patriotism, 
dignity of labour, justice, tolerance, hu¬ 
man brotherhood, dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual, democratic spirit, understanding 
of other religions, international under¬ 
standing, strength of character, ability of 
making moral judgement, etc. are men¬ 
tioned. 

The Working Group on value-oriented 
education has identified five dimensions 
of value education. These being physical 
education, emotional education, mental 
development, aesthetic development and 
the modil and spiritual domain. The val¬ 
ues to be'pursued in the moral and spiri¬ 
tual realm, according to them, are: 

Sincerely, faithfulness, obedience to 
what one conceives to be the highest, 
gratitude, honesty, benevolence, gene¬ 
rosity, cheerfulness, selflessness, freedom 
from egoism, equanimity in joy and suf¬ 
fering, in honour and dishonour, success 
and failure; pursuit of the deepest and 
the highest of the absolute and ultimate 
and the progressive expression of this 
pursuit in thought, feeling and action. 

In many countries today the empha¬ 
sis is on socio-economic reconstruction 
with the declared intention of a more eq¬ 
uitable distribution of the benefits 
brought about by modernization. Tradi¬ 
tional cultural values have had little time 
to adjust to certain attributes of modern¬ 
ization. Planners of value education 


curriculum then are faced with the prob¬ 
lems of identifying values and character 
traits that will best equip the individual 
to take his place in modem society. The 
objectives of value education should be 
such that the curriculum should recog¬ 
nize the tensions that are brought about 
by the conflicts between tradition and 
change. The planned programme should 
aim at developing a critical value per¬ 
spective in our pupils that will enable 
them to employ modern skills for the 
betterment of mankind while helping 
them renew their commitment to funda¬ 
mental traditional values. 

The Religious Dimension 

In countries where strong religious edu¬ 
cation programmes are supported either 
by religious bodies or by the government, 
it is clearly desirable, even where schools 
follow different religious programmes, to 
have a common value education progra¬ 
mme aggreeable to all bodies engaged in 
education. 

Value education programmes for 
separate religious groups may lead to 
religious, cultural, social and political 
prejudice which in pluralist societies may 
disrupt national unity. In countries with 
a secular education system, the govern¬ 
ment should consider the contribution 
which religions can make in developing 
an effective value education programme. 
It is believed that a good value educa¬ 
tion programme can be developed with¬ 
out relying on religion. This may be nec¬ 
essary in multi-religious societies and in 
those where the population is a mixed 
one of believers and non-believers. At the 
same time, common teachings of all 
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religions can be used to reinforce values 
and also teach religious tolerance and un¬ 
derstanding to children. For this purpose 
it is necessary to make a study of the com¬ 
mon teachings of different religions and 
the religious phenomenon as a whole that 
might be conducive to the value deve¬ 
lopment of children. 

Vie Spatial Dimension 

An important aspect of value education 
programmes in all countries relates to the 
development of the spirit of national 
identity and patriotism in children, This 
is necessary for the purpose of integrat¬ 
ing and strengthening a nation, especially 
if it has won its freedom only recently or 
if its security is threatened in some form. 
But this concern for national identity may 
occasionally take the form of national 
chauvinism and the citizens of a country 
may develop a feeling that their country 
is always right. 

It has been argued, therefore, that it 
should be an important objective of value 
education to make children aware of the 
fact that the whole world is now a com¬ 
munity of interdependent nations that 
the survival and well-being of the people 
of the world depends on mutual coop¬ 
eration. Children should be enabled to 
appreciate the contributions made to the 
world's progress by different cultures 
and made to realize that in the case of 
various countries coming in conflict with 
one another, the world would be a very 
unsafe place to live in. 

The Cognitive, Conative and 
Affective Dimensions . 

To be educated in the real sense of the 
term is to be able to think right, to feel 


the right kind of emotions and to act in 
the desirable manner. Objectives of value 
education should/therefore, be con¬ 
cerned with all the three phases of per¬ 
sonality development as they relate to the 
right kinds of behaviour. As these phases 
are themselves interrelated, it would be 
erroneous to think that value education 
is exclusively concerned with knowl¬ 
edge, emotion or action alone. To say that 
'morality is caught' is to do injustice to 
the cognitive abilities and training in¬ 
volved in it. Similarly, to equate value 
education with making students observe 
certain do's and don'ts would amount to 
ignoring education of feelings and moral 
reasoning. The point of nientioning this 
here is only to draw attention to the 
multi-dimensional nature of the value 
education enterprise. 

Value Education: Its Content and 
Learning Resources 

Value education cannot be circumscribed 
by textbook material but should be left to 
the initiative and inspiration of the 
teachers. However, there are a few ways 
in which vlaue education can be imparted. 

(a) Social and ethical values, examples 
from day-to-day situations, extracts 
from sayings of great men, incidents 
and problems which develop value 
judgement among pupils, dramas, 
dialogues, simple poems ( Kavya 
Vachana ) and scriptures from world 
religions could form the major part 
of the content along with the 
biographies of great men. 

(b) Personal, neighbourly and commu¬ 
nity values should be taught in the 
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classroom and thoroughly discussed 
with the students. 

(c) A variety of learning resources can 
be used for value education ranging 
from biographies, scriptures, 
proverbs, hymns and sayings of great 
men to current social and political 
events, stories from religion and 
mythology, moral dilemmas and 
school events, 

(d) Yoga and other activities that 
develop self-discipline among 
students could be included. 

(e) Group activities like cleaning the 
school camps, visiting slums, service 
campus, visits to hospitals, visits to 
places of worship of different faiths 
should form part of content in value 
education. Discourses on the lives of 
spiritual leaders can bring outvalues 
like self-sacrifice, collective happi¬ 
ness, love for truth and ultimate val¬ 
ues of life for which the great leaders 
lived. 

(f) Personality Development Retreats 
could be held to enable the students 
to develop self-control, punctuality, 
sharing and caring, respect for other 
faiths, cooperation and die value of 
silence (inner peace). 

(g) Prayer, meditation and Shramadan 
could form part of the content of 
value education. They can help the 
students cultivate inner poise and an 
attitudinal shift, and develop the 
quality of 'dignity of labour'. 

(h) Observing Jayantis, i.e. birthdays of 
great national and spiritual leaders 
and organizing youth organizations 


for character development like 
Balaka Sangha and Taruna Sangha 
can go a long way in the inculcation 
of values in students. 

Practical Methods of 
Value Education 

Value education, in a way, has been con¬ 
stantly be taking place in the schools 
whether the teacher is conscious of it or 
not. Education is a process of bringing 
about desirable changes of behaviour in 
the individual in his/her knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values. The school 
seeks to achieve this through its curricu¬ 
lum which is nothing but the sum total 
of all its organized activities. Curriculum 
thus essentially has a value basis. Teach¬ 
ers and schools, therefore, are engaged 
in value education although without ex¬ 
plicitly considering its goals and meth¬ 
ods. 

Apart from the values that are im¬ 
parted through what is called as the 'hid¬ 
den curriculum' of the school, value edu¬ 
cation is also provided explicitly and de¬ 
liberately as a subject in the school cur¬ 
riculum. Our concern here is with the 
strategies and methods of such value 
education. At the outset, we should re¬ 
call that value education is a complex 
process which involves developing the 
ability to think morally, the ability to do 
the 'right' thing and also the ability to feel 
the right emotions. Naturally, therefore, 
there can be no single method for value 
education. On the contrary, a variety of 
methods have to be employed keeping 
in view the age group of children and the 
particular objective which is being 
sought. 
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In value education literature, three 
methods of imparting value education 
are usually mentioned: the Direct 
method, the Indirect method and the In¬ 
cidental method. The direct method of 
value education refers to deliberate, sys¬ 
tematic attempt by the teacher to teach 
values as a subject or an area of thought. 
According to Macknown, 

"The direct method is so known be¬ 
cause of its attempt to instill various 
virtues by centring attention very di¬ 
rectly upon them through discussing 
and illustrating them, memorizing and 
reciting creeds, verses, slogans, oaths, 
pledges, golden texts, etc. that suggest 
them, analyzing men's actions and 
events to discover them, writing es¬ 
says and stories emphasizing them 
and applying them directly to the lives 
of pupils. It aims at changing the 
thought process through the develop¬ 
ment of thinking and reasoning". 

The special purpose of the direct 
method to Tatum, is the immediate ac¬ 
complishment of definite ends or goals. 
This method aims at acquainting the pu¬ 
pils, consciously and overtly with the 
skills, techniques and qualities required 
to get the right answers to moral ques¬ 
tions and giving them practice involving 
moral problems. Such a method might 
include regular classroom instruction, 
talks and discussion to develop knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of values, dis¬ 
cussion of situations involving value con¬ 
flicts, presenting students with value di- 
' lemmas and developing the ability to 
make sound value judgements. What¬ 
ever be the specific content; the central 
purpose of teaching would remain to be 


to help the student to understand, state 
and apply the right reasons to relevant 
cases. 

John Wilson (1972), a staunch advocate 
of the direct method of value education, 
claims that it is an honest method, is pro¬ 
fessional and gives children "something 
to hang on to". Says he, "if we suppose 
that we are in a position to educate pu¬ 
pils morally at all, then we thereby claim 
to have some knowledge or morality as 
a subject and its methodology. It would 
be plainly dishonest, in that case, to con¬ 
ceal it from the students... The teachers 
employing it are conscious of what they 
want to develop in children and so can 
plan the content and instructional tech¬ 
niques accordingly... We are in this 
method trying to show them how as ra¬ 
tional creatures they can identify and 
solve moral problems, just as in science 
we show them how to answer questions 
about the nature of the physical world". 

There are, however, many objections 
raised against this method. Perhaps, the 
most important of these is that since 
morality is concerned with behaviour 
and action and not just thinking, class¬ 
room periods are inappropriate and that 
an 'academic' approach to a 'practical' 
subject is mistaken. This objection has 
been countered by pointing out that mo¬ 
rality is not just a matter of practice and 
habit and that some amount of theoreti¬ 
cal instruction also is necessary. Further 
the direct method is not as much against 
other methods to suit the multi-dimen¬ 
sional nature of learning it involves. 

In the indirect method, value educa¬ 
tion is given indirectly as a by-product 
of teaching a particular subject. It is 
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assumed that all educational effort is 
aimed at value development. Thus, in¬ 
struction in any subject has value devel¬ 
opment also as one of its aims. While 
teaching language the overt objective will 
be to develop language ability. But the 
remote objective is to enable a person to 
communicate with others and also the 
content included under language can be 
so arranged and exploited as to yield ob¬ 
jectives of value education. Also, history 
and civics and other branches of humani¬ 
ties have tremendous potentialities to 
help the students to distinguish between 
right and wrong, good and bad and facts 
and fancies. For example, French Revo¬ 
lution, the concept of welfare state, the 
rise of socialism might be presented as 
liberalizing forces that have emphasized 
the dignity of the individual, equality and 
social justice. Chapters in Indian history 
that illustrate values like willing accep¬ 
tance of life's joys, inspiration for social 
service, faith in the future can also be 
made use of for value purposes. Thus 
values can be developed indirectly 
through the subject and dealings with 
his/her pupils fundamental values such 
as integrity and social responsibility are 
brought out. The teacher need not try to 
draw out the values all the time but if he/ 
she has given some thought to the val¬ 
ues underlying the scope of his/her sub¬ 
ject and his/her work as a teacher, they 
wll imperceptibly pass into his/her 
teaching and make an impact on the stu¬ 
dents. 

And now to the third method, the in¬ 
cidental method. Many incidents which 
can be labelled as right or wrong do or¬ 
dinarily occur in every school. Their fre¬ 


quency may be high or low depending 
upon several factors. The advocates of 
this method see in such incidents oppor¬ 
tunities for value education and want 
them to be exploited for the purpose. 
Whenever an incident which has a value 
implication is noticed by a teacher, he/ 
she has an opportunity to use it for giv¬ 
ing the right value precept. Many a time 
the misdeed noticed may be even petty. 
Occasionally serious wrongs may come 
to light or be directly observed by teach¬ 
ers. Misdeeds, petty or serious, have to 
be taken cognizance of and suitable ad¬ 
vice given to the person concerned. If a 
petty misdeed is noticed but ignored, the 
student responsible for it may think it to 
be no mistake at all. The advice tendered 
must be based on appropriate reasoning 
and the child must be guided with sym¬ 
pathy without being hurt. Some maintain 
that only misdeeds noticed and not the 
right actions be taken into consideration 
for giving value precepts since it is the 
duty of a child to be always on the right 
track. Others do not favour such a view. 
The right actions have to go with a re¬ 
ward—a word of praise or encourage¬ 
ment, because many children will not be 
really aware of what is right or wrong. 
The purpose of value education being to 
strengthen the right bonds and weaken 
the wrong ones, both types of action have 
to be taken cognizance of, through the in¬ 
cidental approach. 

Besides the above, there are the follow¬ 
ing methods to impart value education. 

Conceptual Method 

In this technique a value is selected as a 
topic of the lesson. Truth, non-violence. 
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courage, beauty, friendship, etc. may be 
selected as a topic. The teacher deals with 
this as he/she would with any topic se¬ 
lected from any other subject. 

In the first step, the topic is introduced 
and the meaning explained by a number 
of illustrations in handling values which 
are abstract in nature. No attempt should 
be made to arrive at a definition* It will 
be enough if the meaning of the topic or 
values selected is understood by the stu¬ 
dents. 

In the second step the meaning and 
merits of the value may be explained 
fully taking various examples from the 
lives of great men and daily incidents. 

In the third step an effort should be 
made to bring out the situations where 
the value is applied to the lasting benefit 
of the individual or the society. It is bet¬ 
ter to take examples from the lives of 
great men and also from the day-to-day 
lives. 

In the last step of conclusion, a rapid 
summary of the discussion and the points 
covered may be given. 

Merits 

1. It enables the teacher to deal 
throughout the period with the topic. 
He/She can concentrate oh it and 
explain in detail the meaning of the 
vlaue, analyze it, classify it with 
illustrations and bring out its 
importance to the individual and the 
society. 

2. The principle or the value forms the 
topic of the lesson and not the subject 
of the biography. 

3. When a person becomes the topic of 


the lesson, the principles practised by 
that person also have to be dealt with. 
Thus the teacher does not select the 
values according to the needs of the 
class. This becomes possible for the 
teacher in conceptual approach. 

4. Variety in lesson planningis possible. 

5. Steps of any cognitive lesson can be 
followed. 

6. Selection of the topics of the lesson 
can be made according to the age of 
the children. 

7. Repetition of the same values 
mentioned in many biographies can 
be avoided. 

Biographical Method 

In this approach a biography or an auto¬ 
biography of a person is studied. The 
person selected is famous at the national, 
social or community level. Such persons 
have attained greatness and excellence in 
life by living for certain values, standing 
for certain principles. The teacher aims 
to impress upon the minds of his/her stu¬ 
dents the desirability of inculcating these 
values in their lives. There is a difference 
in the approach to the biography made 
by the history teacher and a value edu¬ 
cation teacher. The history teacher treats 
the person as a part of history and usu¬ 
ally does not dwell on the values and 
principles he/she practised. The teacher 
of value education emphasizes these as¬ 
pects treating the story by the way but 
stressing incidents that depict the char¬ 
acter of the person. 

Steps 

1 . Select an appropriate character. 
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2. Should not depend on only one 
author but study the same person as 
described by three or four authors. 
This will give the teacher mastery 
over the content. 

3. Mention the date of birth, the social 
environment and early education. 
Describe other factors that contrib¬ 
uted to the formation of the person's 
character, 

4. Select incidents in the life history and 
discuss each of them with the 
students to make them understand 
why the action taken was reasonable 
or otherwise. 

5. Ask the students if they know any 
parallel incidents. Give reference for 
further study. 

Merits 

1. Since the biography is a life story, the 
merits under story-telling are all 
present in this approach also. It is 
psychological and is capable of 
sustaining interest to a great degree 
because the story is a real one. 

2. The students are made aware of the 
personalities who have played a 
prominent part and have contributed 
greatly in some field. 

3. Students passing through adoles¬ 
cence have a model to fire their 
imagination and mould their lives. 

Story-telling Technique 

Story-telling is an art. Grandparents tell 
select stories, incidents and parables to 
thechildren in the family. This serves two 
purposes. It keeps the children amused 
and happy and also informs them about 


the great personalities. It gives them in¬ 
directly value education as a result of 
which they develop imagination, 
memory and moral and social qualities. 
Story-telling has a psychological justifi¬ 
cation from the point of view of interest 
and attention. The story-telling teacher 
should have a good command over a 
number of stories which are famous for 
underlining the importance of values like 
truth, self-sacrifice, and courage. He/She 
should be able to tell the stories without 
the help of a book. 

Steps 

1. Select an appropriate story. 

2. Understand the story and mark out 
the points of emotional pitch, 

3. See that the words you use are within 
the comprehension of the students. 
While presenting the story avoid 
long introductions. 

4. Tell the story in a clear impressive 
voice. 

5. Introduce a personal note. 

6. If the teacher is good at drawing, he 
should introduce black-board 
illustrations, 

7. Introduce whenever possible some 
quotations. 

8. At the conclusion, have a brief 
discussion about the character of the 
heroes of the story. 

Merits 

1. Very suitable for primary classes. 

2. It is psychological in the sense that it 
can hold the attention of the children. 

3. Motivation is present all along. 
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4. The children can be made to take 
interest in telling stories, collecting 
stories and writing stories of their 
own. 

Socialized Class Techniques 

Some of the modes of communication 
practised in the society such as informal 
discussion, group discussion through 
seminars and symposia are introduced 
in teaching to prepare the students for 
their adult life, help them to think for 
themselves. These techniques can be used 
with advantage in the senior classes of 
high schools and colleges. 

The classroom has the proper social 
setting. There is natural confidence and 
respect among its members. Each mem¬ 
ber has the freedom to speak frankly. The 
ordinary conventions of politeness and 
discipline have to be observed. The au¬ 
thority is kept in abeyance. He directs the 
activities without being the chief actor. 
He makes suggestions and avoids com¬ 
mands. The seating arrangements should 
be slightly altered. There should be no 
front benches or back benches. Circular 
arrangement is the best but more than the 
seating arrangement the spirit is impor¬ 
tant. 

Objectives 

1. To increase activity on the part of the 
students (students learn by doing). 

2. To develop social responsibility. 

3. To reduce the amount of formality 
which exists in formal teaching and 
thus establish friendly relation 
between the student and the 
teacher. 


4. To encourage shy students to become 
more self-confident. 

5. To make students to know each other 
and to understand themselves. 

6. To help the students discover their 
own potentialities and encourage 
them in thinking, reasoning and 
judging. 

7. To prepare them for adult life. 

Discussion as a Technique in 
Value Education 

A problem is selected in advance for dis¬ 
cussion. The teacher takes the lead, then 
the opinions and the views of the students 
are invited. A student is also entrusted 
with the responsibility of maintaining a 
record. Each member is encouraged to 
raise questions to express his/her views. 

A discussion is not an argument or a 
quarrel or a gossip. It is exchange of 
views to widen understanding, thinking 
and reasoning. It should result in the best 
possible answer to various questions like 
what is happening or what has happened 
and what ought to happen. The partici¬ 
pants should have equal status. Order 
and obedience should not prevail. The 
right answer to a question should depend 
not only on the merit of the answer but 
also on the degree to which others accept 
it. This does not mean that the majority 
should force any wrong answer on the 
group. The answer should have reason¬ 
ing, resulting in understanding by many. 

Rules for Discussion 

In order to carry on discussion 
smoothly some basic rules should be 
framed. This should be done before the 
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discussion begins. The rules may be in 
the nature of not to talk loudly, not to talk 
with emotion, not to interrupt anyone 
who is speaking, not to make personal 
remarks with a view to insulting and 
hurting others' feelings, not to pass side 
remarks, not to indulge in whispering, 
not to monopolize the platform, etc. 

The Teacher's Role 

The teacher should explain the rules and 
the importance of observance; should see 
that the atmopshere is democratic and 
maximum number of students take part; 
should not pick and choose students to 
engage the platform. When rules are bro¬ 
ken, he/she should point it out and en¬ 
force them; should guide the discussion 
as a member of tire group. This is a very 
difficult job and it can be mastered with 
practice and effort. Instead of being an 
exponent, he/she has to be a facilitator 
and exercise indirect control. Wrong at¬ 
titudes should be checked. Obstinate stu¬ 
dents should be pacified. Above all, he/ 
she must have complete control of the 
situation and see that the desirable envi¬ 
ronment prevails. At the end of the dis¬ 
cussion he/she should give a summary 
of the discussion touching important 
points. This will help the students to take 
a decision. 

Merits 

Every individual requires discussion. 
He/she wants to have some solution to 
his/her problems. Sometimes the prob¬ 
lem has application to the whole group, 
therefore, a group discussion is impor¬ 
tant, 

Discussion helps the individual to 
think for Himself /herself. Power for 


thinking and talent for expression are de¬ 
veloped. 

Evaluation in Moral 
Education 

It is an axiom of modem education that 
any curricular activity, whether it is sci¬ 
ence, language or physical education, 
should invariably be followed by its 
evaluation in terms of the objectives of 
that activity. It is also accepted that evalu¬ 
ation should be continuous and compre¬ 
hensive and objective. Given the com¬ 
plexity of value education, the question 
before us is how far and in what manner 
are these applicable to this area? 

That evaluation in value education 
which is a developmental process involv¬ 
ing a true and real internalization of val¬ 
ues is difficult, if not impossible, is gen¬ 
erally accepted. To quote the report of the 
Joint Study on Moral Education in Asian 
countries: 

"Not only is it difficult to observe 
clearly the behaviour of an individual, 
but also there is a fundamental diffi¬ 
culty of deciding the actual motive of 
a person for doing a certain thing at a 
particular moment. An objective rela¬ 
tionship between cause and effect in 
moral domain cannot obviously be es¬ 
tablished. An action is moral only 
when it is done with a moral motive 
and not out of unconscious habit or 
with some ulterior motive. An action 
must be done because it has to be done 
for the good of others. The experience 
of the participating countries shows 
that there are limitations to the obser¬ 
vation by teachers for the behaviour 
of their students. As a consequence. 
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they have recourse to the verbal and 
written examinations of the students. 
It is common observation, however, 
that clever students can easily cheat in 
such examinations. Their validity and 
reliability therefore become question¬ 
able and in the process of such exami¬ 
nation the very purpose of imparting 
moral education is defeated". 

This is however not to concede that 
evaluation has no place at all in value 
education. As the same report says, 
"Evaluation is an integral part of moral 
education. For any programme of in¬ 
struction to be effective, it is impera¬ 
tive to appraise the products of the 
educational efforts". Mere formulation 
of a course in value education and get¬ 
ting plong with it will not do; what ac¬ 
tual course is, what it actually achieves 
in terms of its objectives, what defects 
it develops, what adjustments it re¬ 
quires, are necessary elements which 
must receive attention. That is to say, 
value education, as any other progra¬ 
mme of education, cannot go without 
evaluation. 

Difficulties in the Way 

The difficulties with regard to evaluation 
in vlaue education are that we are here 
concerned at once with the changes that 
take place in an individual in three dif¬ 
ferent spheres, in the way he/ she thinks, 
he/she feels and acts in specific situa¬ 
tions. In other words, being an education 
for becoming, value education is con¬ 
cerned with total personality changes in 
an individual. While evaluation in the 
cognitive domain may not pose much 
difficulty, the other two aspects of value 


education pose a challenge to the educa¬ 
tor. This challenge somehow needs to be 
adequately met. Not recognizing this and 
restricting evaluation to only what 
schools and teachers can measure would 
be doing gross injustice to the compre¬ 
hensive nature of value education. A fur¬ 
ther difficulty relates to the construction 
of valid, reliable tools of evaluation in this 
area. 

Evaluation of any educational activity 
is done with reference to its prestated 
objectives. While conceding that value 
education is concerned with knowledge, 
attitudes, values, emotions and skills, 
deliberate direct value education in 
school may restrict its scope to certain 
tangible and measurable outcomes 
within the structural and functional con¬ 
straints of any school programme. 

Another issue that arises in connection 
with evaluation in value education is that 
of examination and grading. Whether 
value education should be an examina¬ 
tion subject has become a contentious is¬ 
sue. There are those who argue that un¬ 
less it is made an examination subject like 
other subjects, value education cannot be 
taken seriously by the students. Others 
point to the special nature of the 
programme in terms of its objectives and 
methodology and take the stand that no 
examination—at least not the kind of ex¬ 
amination as is done for the other sub¬ 
jects—can ever be applicable to value 
education. A wide range of practices is 
prevalent but whatever be the practice, 
critics have been quick to point out their 
weaknesses with reference to this or that 
aspect of the comprehensive and complex 
nature of value education. Given the 
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difficulty of the concept we are dealing 
with, this is only to be expected. 

The only way of getting out of this 
impasse seems to be not to make tall 
claims about evaluation or to make a fe¬ 
tish of precise and scientific measure¬ 
ment of all outcomes of the value educa¬ 
tion programme and in the process 
trivializing the whole process. We should 
no doubt accept that any educational 
programme characterized by a set of defi¬ 
nite goals and objectives should neces¬ 
sarily be accompanied by a mechanism 
to check its outcomes and feedback. But 
one need not tie down the evaluation pro¬ 
cedure to employment of certain conven¬ 
tional tools alone. What is more impor¬ 
tant is die desire on the part of die teacher 
and the school authorities to constantly 
keep examining their practices and meth¬ 
ods through a variety of means to find 
out whether the purposes for which 
value education has been introduced are 
being served and if so to what extent. Fur¬ 
ther, these pruposes themselves should 
not be very grandiose or ambitious but 
reasonable and realistic considering the 
complex nature of value education, the 
various influences to which the child is 
exposed outside the school and the struc¬ 
tural and functional constraints of the 
school as an institution, 

Teacher, School and 
Value Education 

Our conceptual exploration of value 
education will not be complete unless we 
consider certain issues related to the role 
of teachers and the school itself. This is 
especially so as we are concerned here 
with value education within the confines 


of the formal educational system. First, 
we shall discuss about the teacher. 

Teacher as Value Educator 

It should be admitted at the very outset 
that it is difficult to separate teacher's role 
as a value educator for value education 
is inbuilt in the business of teaching it¬ 
self. Yet one can identify three areas in 
which the teacher can influence the value 
development of his children. First, in the 
subject he/she teaches, he/she will both 
advocate and get certain definite stan¬ 
dards. Every subject has its own criteria 
and values which, with the discipline of 
study, make intellectual and moral de¬ 
mands upon the student and the teacher. 
Success in academic work requires quali¬ 
ties like imagination, determination, per¬ 
sistence, objective judgement, patience, 
integrity and so on. In the daily round of 
his/her teaching, the teacher should see 
that children are growing in moral 
awareness and experiencing enrichment 
of personality. Secondly, the teacher 
should establish and maintain clear stan¬ 
dards of behaviour and encourage his/ 
her pupils to behave towards himself/ 
herself, towards one another and to¬ 
wards the whole community in an or¬ 
derly and considerable way. Every school 
demands certain standards of behaviour 
from its pupils. The teacher should de¬ 
velop a rational acceptance of these stan¬ 
dards in his/her pupils and also the abil¬ 
ity 'to discriminate the right from the 
wrong*. Lastly, the teacher has to help pu¬ 
pils become free and rational adults by 
personal example. It is well known that 
example exerts a more powerful influ¬ 
ence than precept. He/She should pro¬ 
vide for the children a model of a flee 
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and rational adult in his/her inter-per¬ 
sonal relations through his/her conduct 
and reactions to the day-to-day incidents 
of school life. 

Teacher as the Model of the Good Person 

The last point raises a very pertinent is¬ 
sue about the role of the teacher. Moral¬ 
ity being essentially a matter of embody¬ 
ing values in one's personal life, the ideal 
usually projected of a value education 
teacher is that of a person of unimpeach¬ 
able character, a working model of 'the 
good person' who should inspire his/her 
charges by his/her own personal com¬ 
mitment and example than through pre¬ 
cepts. As JSMEA reported, a notion is 
prevalent that only a person who can be 
identified as 'good' should deal with 
value education. When morality is con¬ 
ceived in spiritualistic terms this ideal is 
even more forcefully expressed. "Spiri¬ 
tual or true education is a process of kin¬ 
dling lights which cannot be done except 
by the light that can kindle.., The teacher 
must, in other words, be a Yogi himself 
to set a personal example". 

Now the question is how far such a 
conceptualization of the teacher is proper 
and operationalizable in the content of 
the practical realities of the social and 
educational situation. 

That the personality of the teacher 
casts a great influence on children, espe¬ 
cially in their value development, cannot 
be denied by any sensible person. It 
would indeed be farcical to attempt to 
develop values in a school setting which 
conspicuously exhibits a lack of those 
very same values. And it would be sheer 
hypocrisy on the part of the teacher to 


attempt to inculcate values in which he/ 
she himself/ herself lacks faith. Neverthe¬ 
less, the educational prescriptions em¬ 
phasizing teacher's personal commit¬ 
ment calls for a more critical examination. 

The assertion that one who teaches 
values should oneself be committed to it 
sounds almost like a truism. But what 
does it mean for the teacher to be per¬ 
sonally committed in the area of value 
education? Does it mean that he/she 
should exhibit both in his/her thought 
and action the ideals and values which 
he/she is asked to inculcate in his/her 
students? It would appeal so if value edu¬ 
cation is conceived as 'value inculcation' 
and 'character training'. Under such a 
situation, teachers may quite possibly in¬ 
dicate their discomfort with the role of 
inculcators of values, as indeed they have 
done by pointing out their own inad¬ 
equacies as models of moral behaviour. 

But personal commitment in the area 
of value education need not necessarily 
mean commitment to any definite ideol¬ 
ogy of a set of beliefs and values. This 
idea has been very well explained in re¬ 
cent writings on value education theory 
in the West. The commitment that is 
asked for here is not towards any defi¬ 
nite set of values or ideology but towards 
the more general and universal principle 
of rationality itself. John Wilson's meth¬ 
odology of value education consists of 
acquainting the students with morality 
as a subject, teaching them the skills, tech¬ 
niques and qualities required to get the 
right answers to moral questions, and 
giving them practice in solving moral 
problems. This methodology, he says, is 
not based on any partisan 'faith',/creed' 
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or set of values but in an analysis of what 
it means to be reasonable in the area of 
morality. The only commitment that such 
a methodology calls for from the teach¬ 
ers is "to being reasonable and to help¬ 
ing their pupils to be". "Provided he has 
a prior 'commitment' to reason, truth and 
clarity, which overrides his own particu¬ 
lar beliefs—and if he has not, then he 
should not be a teacher —he has no need 
to trouble himself unduly over this prob¬ 
lem". According to Pul Hirst, "In moral 
education as in any other area of educa¬ 
tion what is asked of the teacher is a total 
commitment to the development of ra¬ 
tional autonomy in both thought and ac¬ 
tion". 

While one need not go to the extreme 
of accepting a purely rationalistic inter¬ 
pretation of value education and deriv¬ 
ing therefrom a-purely rationalistic role 
for the value education teacher, the force 
of the argument against the native and 
uncritical view of the teacher as an ideal 
or model person has to be accepted. The 
point of the whole discussion is that the 
teachers' role as a value educator is to be 
conceived, not in terms of sentiment, but 
with reference to a critical and careful 
consideration of all the factors involved 
in school value education. 

Role of the School 

Views with regard to the role of the 
school in value education range from to¬ 
tally skeptical to highly optimistic exud¬ 
ing great confidence in the power of edu¬ 
cational institutions. For example, 

• Schools cannot contribute 
significantly towards the value 
development of the child as the child 


is under the greater influence of the 
home and the community. 

• Schools should not directly be 
concerned with value education as 
that would amount to encroaching an 
area which properly belongs to the 
home. 

• Schools being the nurseries of future 
citizens have a great role to play in 
value education. 

• While the home and schools 
atmosphere are important, deliberate 
systematic value education would 
still be necessary in schools. 

School as Setting for Value Education 

Schools, in the first place, by their very 
nature cannot help being settings for the 
value education of children. Some of this 
learning is unreflective, some coming 
from the 'hidden' curriculum and some 
through the organization of the school. 
Over and above all this, we have of 
course direct, deliberate value education. 
Let us examine these in some detail. 

The school contributes in a number of 
ways to the process of unreflective learn¬ 
ing. A lot of learning goes on as a result 
of the experiences pupils have at school. 
It is not only when teachers are deliber¬ 
ately setting up projects in value educa¬ 
tion or extracting lessons in values from 
their work in literature or history that 
learning values is going on. As much, if 
not more, is leamt from the way in which 
they organize the work of their pupils, 
react to the behaviour of individuals, use 
punishment, exercise discipline, achieve 
control and in general, approach their 
pupils, handle their classes and manage 
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their classrooms. Moral attitudes are 
caught from every interaction of teacher 
and pupil since these, again, like all hu¬ 
man interactions, are moral interactions. 
It will be apparent that the school will 
contribute to this kind of unreflective 
learning values both by its deliberate at¬ 
tempts to ensure the acceptance by chil¬ 
dren of certain values and through his 
kind of unconscious absorption of the 
values implicit in its pattern of working 
and its structure, in short, through what 
has been called the 'hidden curriculum'. 

The Organization of the School 
The organization of the school is a fur¬ 
ther source of learning values. Just as the 
way in which the individual teacher or¬ 
ganizes his/her class will reveal certain 
values that he/ she holds, so the way in 
which the school as a whole or even the 
school system is organized will display 
the same kind of hidden values structure. 
For implicit in any kind of organization 
is a set of values and those values will be 
absorbed, for the most part uncon¬ 
sciously, by those who are the objects of 
that organization or system. Value learn¬ 
ing, then, is as much a function of the way 
in which we organize our schools as of 
any deliberate provision we make for it 
within them. 

The use by many schools of 'councils' 
of staff and pupils is not only a device to 
ensure the smooth running of the school, 
it is also an attempt to create an organi¬ 
zational structure that will itself contrib¬ 
ute to the value education of its pupils. 
Again, however, it is what happens in an 
unrecognized and unacknowledged way 
that is mpre important, since its effects, 
because they are 'hidden', are more in¬ 


fluential and difficult to control and those 
effects may well be positively inimical to 
value education. We must note the many 
kinds of learning values that are pro¬ 
moted by the way in which the school is 
organized. It is not just a matter of get¬ 
ting the 'right' kind of organization; what 
is important is to realize that, whatever 
kind of organization we adopt, this kind 
of hidden learning will result, so that 
again we need to take account of it in 
considering what steps we should take 
to further the value education of our pu¬ 
pils. 

Summing Up 

That teachers and schools play important 
roles in the value development of chil¬ 
dren is obviously true and requires no 
further argument. But the roles should 
neither be exaggerated nor dismissed as 
insignificant. The school sub-system op¬ 
erates within the larger social system re¬ 
flecting its ethos and value system and 
its influence on the values of children will 
naturally be subjected to certain con¬ 
straints. 

Similarly, to expect the teacher to 
provide the paradigm of the 'good 
person' would be unreasonable espe¬ 
cially in the context of tne harsh re¬ 
alities of the work-a-day world. On 
the other hand, being a well 
established social institution of formal 
education, school can admirably dis¬ 
charge some functions pertaining to the 
value education of the younger genera¬ 
tion as already mentioned. Likewise, 
teacher with their positions of authority 
can carry out certain tasks of value 
education without having to be insincere 
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or dishonest. The key issue in all this is 
one of recognizing the many different 
facets and dimensions of what is referred 
to in blanket terms as value education 
and matching institutions and personnel 
with their appropriate tasks. 

A Conceptual Frame for 
Value Education 

We are now in a position to collect 
together the points that have emerged 
'out of our discussion of the different 
aspects of value education and present a 
synthesis of them thereby suggesting a 
conceptual frame for the practice of value 
education. 

1. Value education is a highly complex 
notion. Its meaning and scope 
ultimately rest on our conceptions of 
'value' and 'education'. 

2. Value education essentially is a 
process of education. It is an 
education in beliefs, attitudes and 
values leading to commitment 
towards right action. It is not the 
same as value instruction or value 
training although it includes the 
training and insruction aspects, As 
value education operates at the level 
of ideas, beliefs and ideals, it is 
incompatible with authoritarian 
indoctrination and transmission of 
do's and don'ts, 

3. Value education is education for 
'becoming' and is concerned with the 
transformation of an individual's 
personality. As such it involves all 
the three phases of personality— 
knowing, feeling and doing. The 
child should be made aware of the 


right and good to feel the appropriate 
emotions and internalize the values 
in thought and deed. Value 
education is not synonymous with 
character training which is only an 
aspect of it. Value education also is 
not social adjustment as it is 
concerned not so much with what is 
but with what ought to be. Value 
education, again, is not the same as 
religious education although religion 
can serve as a source for value 
education. 

4. Value education programmes should 
have clear-cut objectives. These 
objectives span the cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor domains. 
To be educated in values is to be able 
to think in the right direction, to feel 
the right kind of emotions and to act 
in a desirable manner. These 
domains are interrelated and are not 
watertight compartments. 

A good programme of value 
education should seek to develop in 
the learner appropriate value 
sensibilities, enable him/her to 
understand and appreciate the 
values of democracy, secularism, 
equality, scientific temper, enable 
him/her to develop a concern and 
commitment for them and provide 
suitable opportunities for students to 
practise and live by these values. ' 

5. Value education should both be 
substantive and procedural. It should 
develop in children the right values 
and also enable them to think 
rationally. The values to be 
inculcated should represent the best 
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from our tradition and also be in 
keeping with the demands of a 
modernizing society. The core values 
identified in the National Policy on 
Education, 1986, answer to these twin 
requirements. These are: democracy, 
secularism, scientific temper, 
equality, respect for cultural heritage, 
removal of social barriers, protection 
of the environment, history of the 
freedom movement and observance 
of the small family norm. 

6. Value education strategies should be 
related to an individual's stage of 
value development, the role of 
reason, feeling and will in behaviour 
and the pedagogical approaches of 
the direct, indirect and incidental 
methods. In other words, the 
strategies should match the 
developmental stages of the learner 
and the objectives being sought— 
knowledge, feeling, will. Since 
education for becoming involves the 
whole person, a variety of activities 
are to be employed —teaching, 
instruction, explanation, discussion, 
solving value dilemmas, story¬ 
telling, training of proper habits, 
sensitization to value phenomena 
and providing opportunities to 
practise the values and live by them. 
Deliberate, direct value education 
should be used cautiously as 
didactive approaches have their own 
limitations. As far as possible value 
education should be provided 
through concrete situations. 

7. Apart from direct value education in 
specially provided periods, there are 
several other sources of value 


education and all these are to be 
judiciously used. The regular subjects 
of the school curriculum are hidden 
in the discipline structure and 
methodology-a set of values, 
attitudes and dispositions which are 
characteristics of them. The proper 
teaching of a subject involves not 
only passing on of the information 
content but also inducing in the 
learner the qualities of mind and 
heart involved in the pursuit of that 
discipline. Co-curricular activities are 
another source of value education. 
Apart from developing the students' 
creativity and distinctive intellectual, 
social and cultural interests they also 
enable them to acquire the values of 
democratic living, responsibility, co¬ 
operation, tolerance and secularism. 
The very atmosphere of the school 
constitutes a major source of value 
education many times. The school 
atmosphere is the sum total of the 
influences generated by the school, 
its setting, its traditions and ideals, 
teachers, pupils and parents, in one 
word, the ethos of the school. 

8. All education, in a sense, is value 
education for education is nothing 
but a process of transmission of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
values that we think as desirable for 
the younger generation to have. The 
entire curriculum designed to realize 
the goals of education acts, therefore, 
as value education curriculum as 
well. However, when we think of 
value education with specific 
reference to direct value education, 
we should take note of two factors: 
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what we wish to achieve in the 
limited provision of time and how. 
Value education involves learnings 
of different kinds and its curriculum 
should reflect these learnings in its 
objectives and organization. The 
transaction of the curriculum should 
also take due note of the multi¬ 
dimensional nature of value 
education. 

A variety of instructional materials 
and aids are to be employed to make 
value education purposeful and 
interesting. Textbooks, general 
books, newspaper and magazine 
articles, anecdotes, charts, models, 
films, plays all have to be used 
judiciously by always keeping in 
mind the specific objective of value 
education that is being sought. The 
textbook in value educationneednot 
take the form of a collection of 
'lessons' like textbooks in other 
subjects but can be organized as a 
handbook of various kinds of 
activities with objectives and 
teaching-learning strategies for the 
use of students and/or teachers. 

9. Schools have an important role in 
value education. But their 
importance should neither be 
exaggerated nor denied altogether. 
Value development will be taking 
place constantly both within and 
outside the school, influenced by a 
complex network of environmental 
factors-home, peer group, media 
and the community at large, The 
extent to which schools function 
'effectively as training grounds for 
values depends on their physical 


condition and the professional 
idealism of teachers among other 
things. To the extent the school 
factors — teacher-teacher, teacher- 
pupil, teacher-parent and the 
various other group interaction, the 
school traditions and values, 
the curricular and co-curricular 
activities, the school tone and 
climate—influence the value deve¬ 
lopment of children, schools have a 
responsib lity in exercising control 
over these and creative conducive 
conditions for the value deve¬ 
lopment of children. 

10. Every teacher is also a value 
educator. There is no getting away 
from this fact. The teacher's task as a 
value educator is not indoctrination 
but one of making the students 
critically aware of values and 
understand and appreciate them 
after rational thought and 
deliberation. To do his/her job well 
the teacher should himself/herself 
have personal commitment towards 
value education and influence his/ 
her charges more with his/her 
personal example than precept. This 
does not mean that the teacher 
should be a paragon of virtue or the 
paradigm of the ideal person. It only 
means that the teacher has to be 
honest in his/her dealings with his/ 
her students and order his/her 
behaviour in accordance with the 
highest standards and ethics of his/ 
her profession. 

11. Any organized educational effort 
should naturally have its evaluation 
component. Direct value education 
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should also, therefore, be evaluated 
in terms of its objectives. These 
objectives are not restricted to 
cognitive learnings alone but cover 
the affective and psychomotor 
domains as well. In keeping with the 
nature of the objective, a variety of 
tools of evaluation may be employed: 
observation, interview, paper-and- 
pencil tests and so on. Comprehen¬ 
sive, objective evaluation in a field 
like value education is extremely 


difficult but every effort must b 
made to evaluate, informally am 
wherever possible, formally, th 
influence on the desirable growth c 
children of the various schoc 
inputs-teaching of subjects, direc 
value education, co-curricula 
activities and teacher-student an 
student-student interactions. Valu 
education should not be made a 
examination subject in the usu* 
sense of the term. 
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Inculcation of Values at Secondary Stage 

A Promising Approach 
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- a l — Abstract = 

In the ancient India, students used to undergo rigorous character training and value 
education during their stay in Gurukulas. They were required to lead a life of strict 
discipline, austerity, and observe strict code of moral conduct. Character training and 
value education have been ignored altogether in our present educational system. As a 
consequence, there has been gradual erosion of values and widespread corruption in all 
walks of life. This erosion of values is causing havoc in our society, In view of the 
present scenario in the country, there is an urgent need to inculcate values among our 
students studying at different stages of education. Various Commissions and Commit¬ 
tees in the post-Independence India have stressedfor value-oriented education in the 
country. Values need to be inculcated among students at different levels of education. 
Our ancient scriptures are an important source of values. The Rigveda and the Atharva 
Veda emphasize inculcation of the value-cooperation. The Taittriya Upanishad re¬ 
quires every student to heat his/her teacher as equal to God. Swami Vivekananda em¬ 
phasized selflessness and sacrifice to be our national values. Sri Sathya Sai Baba men¬ 
tions five Universal Human Values- Satya, Dharma, Shanti, Prema and Ahimsa. 
Baba emphasizes that these five values are the life-breaths of every human being. The 
National Policy on Education (1986), as amended in 1992, and the National Curricu¬ 
lum Framework for School Education (2000) also highlight the values to be imbibed by 
students. Situation analysis approach is one of the promising approaches for inculcat¬ 
ing values among learners. 


In ancient societies all over the world, every sphere of human activity. In India 
religion had a dominating influence in particularly the word dharma meant 
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duties, code of conduct, art of living to¬ 
gether, etc. which was beyond the sphere 
of worship and ways of worship, Dharma 
also meant religion which was more com¬ 
prehensive term. As a consequence, the 
content of education was more or less 
religious education. A study of the an¬ 
cient scriptures reveals that the develop¬ 
ment of character of learners was a sig¬ 
nificant aspect of the educational system 
in India in the Vedic, post-Vedic and 
Buddhist period. Learners used to un¬ 
dergo rigorous character training and 
value education during their stay in 
Gurukulas/Ashmrns/Viharas. They were re¬ 
quired to lead a life of strict discipline, 
austerity and observe strict code of moral 
conduct. A great deal of emphasis was 
laid on their spiritual development. Edu¬ 
cation was primarily value-oriented. 

Present Scenario 

With the beginning of the modem edu¬ 
cation in the country, there has been a 
gradual erosion of values in our society. 
This is because character training and 
value education have been ignored alto¬ 
gether in our educational system. In fact, 
education stresses acquisition of know¬ 
ledge (information) and its testing 
through examinations. This stress on 
habit formation, attitude development 
and value inculcation as goals of educa¬ 
tion were totally discounted. This has led 
to erosion of values. The erosion of val¬ 
ues is causing havoc in our society. Cases 
of embezzlement of pulic funds, adul¬ 
teration of food stuff and other commodi¬ 
ties, kidnapping, forgery, murders, adul¬ 
tery, rape of minor children, gang rape 
of girls/ Women, eve-teasing, youngsters 


humiliating their elders, private medical 
practitioners cheating their patients, kill¬ 
ing of brides for inadequate dowry are 
on the increase. Justice RanganathMisra 
mentioned that "all of us are experienc¬ 
ing to our horror degrading human 
behaviour in society everyday. The de¬ 
terioration is gradually becoming sharper 
and unless this fall is immediately ar¬ 
rested and a remedial measure found out 
and enforced, the situation would not 
improve". (MHRD, 1999). 

Are these happenings taking place 
now or were they taking place earlier too? 
The obvious answer to this question 
would be that some of these happenings 
were taking place earlier too, but their 
incidence was very low and some others 
did not exist at all. Things are now dete¬ 
riorating relentlessly to the level that one 
fails to perceive as to where these would 
stop. One of the significant factors con¬ 
tributing to the present situation in our 
society is that 'contentment', one of our 
long cherished values is losing ground. 
We are in the rat-race of accumulating 
wealth and gaining power. This strong 
urge has polluted climate in the country 
and has resulted in widespread corrup¬ 
tion in all walks of life. 

Degenerating Forces 

Much of the degenerating forces owe 
their genesis to the expanding 'know¬ 
ledge sector'. They have their positive so¬ 
cial aspect but they have their negative 
aspect too. For example, the growth and 
development of information technology 
and media have given tremendous ad¬ 
vantages to the society and at the same 
t ime the negative impact on society has 
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been none-too-less. In fact the latter has 
alarming ramifications to the existence of 
'humanism' as a desirable social trait of 
the mankind. This is true for all develop¬ 
ments in knowledge domain. 'Cloning' 
is another example. We need not go on 
enumerating these any further but suf¬ 
fice it to say that they have both sides, 
the bright and the dark ones. Now one 
has to make choices. In order to make 
choice, one has to have the capacity to 
analyze and discriminate between good 
and bad, desirable and undesirable. 
Sathya Sai Baba, while addressing the 
delegates of the International Conference 
on Strengthening Values at Puttaparthi 
on 24 September termed this as 'discrimi¬ 
nating knowledge'. 

Need for Education in 
Values 

Should we allow these happenings to 
take place? Should we allow things to 
drift the way they are drifting? The ob¬ 
vious answer to these questions would 
be that we need to check the trend and 
rather reverse it in order to live at peace 
and harmony. Without values, one floats 
like a piece of drift-wood in the swirling 
waters of a river. The whole world can¬ 
not be a place worth living if there are no 
values to be realized. 

The happenings cited above can 
hardly be checked effectively through 
coercive measures by the government. 
There is no doubt that coercive measures 
may put a check on these happenings but 
it would be very difficult to reduce them 
to a significant level. The most suitable 
intervention to remedy the situation 
would be to inculcate values among 


our people. This process of inculcating 
values need to start right from the pri¬ 
mary education level. In other words, 
'Education in Human Values' need to be 
incorporated as an integral component of 
die entire educational system. This aspect 
had gained the attention of various high 
powered Commissions and Committees 
in the post-Independence period. Sec¬ 
ondary Education Commission (1952-53) 
observed, "religious and moral instruc¬ 
tions do play an important role in the 
growth of character". Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66) recommended that 
"conscious and organized attempts need 
to be made for imparting education in 
social, moral and spiritual values with the 
help where possible of the ethical teach¬ 
ings of great religions". The National 
Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 felt the 
need to make education a forceful tool 
for the cultivation of social and moral 
values. 

The National Policy on Education 
(NPE), 1986 further observed that at the 
stage of secondary education, "students 
should be provided a sense of history and 
national perspective and give them op¬ 
portunities to understand their constitu¬ 
tional duties and rights as citizens. Con¬ 
scious internalization of healthy work 
ethos and values of a humane and com¬ 
posite culture should be brought about 
through appropriately formulated cur¬ 
ricula" , Acharya Rama Murti Committee 
reviewed NPE, 1986 and stressed that 
education must provide a climate for the 
nurture of values. The Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Human Re¬ 
source Development (1999) observed, "It 
is disappointing that well concerted 
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efforts made during the last four decades 
have failed to achieve the desired results. 
Well chalked out plans and strategies for 
making our education value-oriented still 
remain on paper". 

Values to be Inculcated 

A retrospect of the Indian thought 
through die ages reveals that there was 
four-fold aim of human life which con¬ 
sists of kania (pleasure), artha (wealth), 
dharma (morality and righteousness) and 
moksha (self-perfection and spiritual free¬ 
dom). Kama and moksha are recognized 
as intrinsic values and artha and dharma 
as instrumental values. While an intrin¬ 
sic value is good in itself, instrumental 
value is an aid in gaining some intrinsic 
value. Further, kama and artha are re¬ 
garded as basic values whereas dhama 
and moksha are regarded as spiritual val¬ 
ues. There is no doubt that kama gives 
pleasure, but it is momentary and may 
bring pain later. Kama is, therefore, re¬ 
garded as lower value. Since moksha pro¬ 
vides joy and peace, it is regarded as the 
highest value. 

Human beings naturally want to seek 
wealth (artha) and pleasure (kama). 
Though these values are recognized as 
lower values, they were not despised by 
Indian thinkers. This is because these are 
primary values and form the very basis 
of most of the activities of human beings. 
The value of cooperation has been em¬ 
phasized in our ancient scriptures 
Rigveda and Atharva Veda. This is evident 
from the following verses. 


"Oh human beings, all of you should 
Live together with mutual cooperation, 
Converse with each other in a friendly 
manner, 

Acquire knowledge having common 
ideals of life." 

HHi’fl tiHini ^: I 

^rWTtWTcf: Tgtwfr T II 

"Let there be oneness in your resolution, 
hearts and minds. Let the strength to live 
with mutual cooperation 
be firm in you all." (Rigveda-Mandala- 
10, Sukta-191, Mantra-4:) 

The Taittriya Upanishad in Shikshavali 
(Chapter on Education) requires every 
student to treat his teacher (Acharya) as 
equal to God. The following verse which 
the students were required to recite while 
commencing study reflects the value 
'respect' of the teacher. 

Vjft: WBjtRl iR# W; It 

"My obeisance to Guru who is Brahma 
(the creator). 

Guru is Vishnu (the protector), Guru is 
Lord Parameshwara (the sustainerhimself). 

The following verse from The 
Mahabharatha amply mainfests the values 
to be imbibed by an individual in Indian 
culture. 

HvUtfW PftVFT; QnJTcWTI 

vm: ^ yf) ^ « 

"Truthfulness, to be free from anger, 
sharing wealth with 
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others (Samvibhaga), forgiveness, 
procreation of children 
from one's wife alone (sexual mora¬ 
lity), purity, absence of enmity, 
straightforwardness, maintaining 
persons dependent on oneself are the 
nine rules ofDhrama of persons 
belonging to all the Vamas", (M. B. 
Slnntiparua - 60-7-8). 

Swami Vivekananda mentions an¬ 
other appropriate selflessness and sacri¬ 
fice to be our national values in the 
following words. 

"The national ideal of India are 
renunciation and service. Intensify 
her in those channels, and the rest 
will take care of itself'. 

(India and Her Problems, p. 10) 

Sri Sathya Sai Baba mentioned five 
Universal Human Values - Satya (Truth), 
D karma (Righteous Conduct), Shanti 
(Peace), P rema (Love), Ahimsa (Non-vio¬ 
lence). He beautifully emphasized the 
significance of these five human values 
in the following words: "Truth, Righ¬ 
teous Conduct, Non-violence, Peace and 
Love are the five life breaths of every 
human being. Among these five life 
breaths of a human being, Love has a 
unique place. Therefore, establish love 
firmly in your hearts" (Saraf, 1993). Baba 
also gave a fresh meaning to Three H's, 
by interpreting it as head moderated by 
heart and acted upon by hands. His em¬ 
phasis on "moderation by heart" brings 
out succinctly the importance of all per¬ 
vasive love. 

Gandhiji advised the inmates of 
Sabarmati Ashram on the practice of the 
following values in their day-to-day life: 


1. (Ahimsa) 

2. 3TRPT (Non-stealing) 

3. sraSTir (Non-possession) 

4. (Swadeshi) 

5. Vtfo (Manual work) 

6. Wfocll (Fearlessness) 

7. (Truth) 

8. #cm 4 (Chastity) 

9. ^4^4 (Equality of religion) 

10. (Removal ofuntouchability) 

11. stcrajism (Control of palate) 

The Preamble to the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion laid emphasis on the following four 
universal values: 

Justice, social, economic and political; 

Libbrty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; 

Equauty of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all; and 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity and integrity 
of the Nation. 

The National Policy on Education, 
1986 emphasized the promotion of the 
following values: 

• India's common cultural heritage; 

• The Constitutional obligations; 

• Content essential to nurture national 
identity; 

• Egalitarianism, Democracy and 
Secularism; 

• The history of India's freedom 
movement; 

• Observance of small family norms; 
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• Protection of the environment 

• Inculcation of the scientific temper; 
and 

• Removal of social barriers 

• Equality of the sexes. 

The National Curriculum Framework 
for School Education —A Discussion 
Document (2000), highlights that the 
following values need to be added to the 
list of values: 

1. Human Rights including Rights of 
the child and those of the girl child. 

2. Inculcation of personal and social 
values such as cleanliness, compassion, 
truthfulness, integrity, responsibility, 
justice, respect for law and order, 
courage and the values, cherished for 
the functioning of democracy. 

Singh (2000) mentioned that we in 
India are passing through a phase of 
development where certain values need 
to be promoted and others curbed. The 
values need to be promoted are given 
below. 

• Dignity of labour • Sense of excel¬ 

lence 

• Gender equality • Recognition of 

diversity in 
Social and 
Cultural life 

The values to be curbed are: 

• Excessive projection of violence 
through Cinema and Television. 

• Undermining of our family traditions. 

• Too much materialism, greed and 
possessiveness (selfishness) 


Rajput (2000) remarked that values of 
kindness, character, achieving the ideal, 
service to humanity, fearlessness, purity 
in personal life, freedom from lust and 
quest for truth have been lost somewhere 
in the search of materialistic gains. He 
further adds that self-control, humility 
and selfless service find practically no 
space in school curricula. Rajput further 
urges that Indian heritage, culture and 
values need to be thoroughly studied, 
analyzed and incorporated comprehen¬ 
sively in the educational system of the 
country right from the initial stage. 


Values to be Inculcated at Secondary 
Stage of School Education 


Different values need to be inculcated at 
different levels of school education. This 
is because children differ in their age 
level, level of cognitive development, etc. 
Besides, values differ from one culture 
to antoher. The National Council of Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training (NCERT) 
has identified 83 values. The Central 
Board of Secondary Education (1986) 
identified 50 values which need to be in¬ 
stilled among children. These values are 
too many! One needs to be realistic and 
pragmatic in identifying values which 
are highly essential for a particular stage. 
Given below are the values which are 
highly essential for inculcation among 
learners at the secondary stage: 


• Patriotism 

• Dignity of 
labour 

• Democratic 
spirit 


• Courage 

• Honesty 

• Straightforward¬ 
ness 
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• Respect for all • Endurance 
religions 

• Proper utilization • Recognition of 

of time and diversity in social 

resources and cultural life 

• Service to others • Gender equality 

• Cleanliness of • Selfless service 
the environment 

All these values can be broadly inte¬ 
grated and classified into five all inclu¬ 
sive values, namely Truth, Righteous¬ 
ness, Peace, Love and Non-violence. 

Value Inculcation Approaches 

Identification of values to be inculcated 
among learners at different stages of 
school education is much easier task than 
the processes of inculcating them. The 
latter task is very complex. There are 
number of approaches which can be fol¬ 
lowed in inculcating values among learn¬ 
ers. From Socratic perspective, value 
teaching may involve such strategies as 
values clarification, critical thinking ex¬ 
ercises and conversations in which value 
positions are articulated and critically 
appraised (Stephenson, 1998). According 
to Aristotle, strategies may include com¬ 
paring and contrasting behaviours and 
actions, role plays of situations, debates, 
etc. On the basis of Kantian thought, the 
teaching of values would involve deve¬ 
lopment of a sense of duty and responsi¬ 
bility, discussion, moral dilemma, situa¬ 
tions, and development of sense of the 
consequences of one's actions through 
role play and discussion (Stephenson, 
1998). Values clarification approach 
(Raths, Harmin and Simons, 1966) and 
values analysis approach of Hunt and 


Metcalf (1968) are other useful ap¬ 
proaches. 

As Sri Aurobindo said, "nothing can 
be taught" but every tiring may be leamt, 
values cannot be taught, they have to be 
learnt. The most effective strategy of 
inculcating values among learners is 
through exemplar behaviour of a teacher. 

It is so because the natural style of learn¬ 
ing of child is by process of imitation. 
And after parents, the teacher is one who 
is most revered by the learner. The righ¬ 
teous living of the teacher is sure to in¬ 
spire and stir value consciousness of his/ 
her pupils and facilitate internalization 
of values by them. 

Situational Analysis Approach 

In our daily life, we meet innumerable 
situations/encounter problems/ dilem¬ 
mas. These situations/dilemmas ema¬ 
nate from conflicts between individual 
needs and social values. Further these 
conflicts among needs and values occur 
at various levels—intra-personal, the 
family, workplace, community, groups, 
states, etc. 

There are two approaches for present¬ 
ing these situations/problems to learn¬ 
ers. In the first approach, situations/ 
problems are presented with possible 
solutions/responses/behaviours. The 
situation is analyzed highlighting the 
consequences/ effects of each option. In 
the second approach, the situation is pre¬ 
sented with consequences of following a 
particular approach. However, possible 
solutions/options/responses are not 
listed. 

First Approach 

Situation: If the marks obtained by your 


class fellow in an examination 
are less than yours, what 
would you do? 

Possible Solutions/Options 

(a) You would laugh at him/her. 

(b) You would keep distance from 
him/her. 

(c) You would help him/her to 
overcome his/her deficiency. 

(d) You would slander him/her among 
other class fellows. 

(Rastogi, 2000) 

The situation is analyzed psychologi¬ 
cally and philosophically and leaves the 
learners to accept and own a particular 
option/behaviour or reject all of them. 
This approach is suggestive and is based 
on the analysis. It is not a prescriptive ap¬ 
proach in any way. 

Second Approach 
Situations 

(a) A person gets seriously injured in a 
road accident. 

(b) Parents' discriminatory behaviour 
towards their wards - sons and 
daughters. 

(c) Begging by handicapped persons. 

The situation mentioned at (a) is pre¬ 
sented below. ’ 

Situation: A person gets seriously 
injured in a road accident. 

On 23 June 2000, Shri Rakesh Kumar, 
resident of Janakpuri, New Delhi was 
going to his workplace in a bus. During 
the mid-way of his journey from his resi¬ 
dence to the workplace, he observed that 
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the bus in which he was travelling, 
stopped suddenly. The sudden stoppage 
of the bus aroused curiosity among all 
the commuters in the bus. He too looked 
around to see as to what has happened. 
He observed that in a few minutes, a 
good number of buses got stranded on 
the road resulting in a traffic jam. Rakesh 
alighted from the bus to enquire the 
cause leading to traffic jam. As he moved 
ahead a little, he saw that a middle aged 
man was lying on the ground and he was 
bleeding profusely due to head injury 
possibly caused by an accident. The 
middle aged man was unconscious and 
was groaning with acute pain. Near him 
was lying a two wheeler (scooter) badly 
crushed. Rakesh enquired from a person 
standing nearby him as to how the acci¬ 
dent had taken place. Rakesh was told 
that the injured person lying on the 
ground had been hit by a private bus. The 
driver of the private bus was overtaking 
another Delhi Transport Corporation 
(DTC) bus. Since he was driving the bus 
recklessly, he lost control of it after over¬ 
taking the DTC bus and hit the scooterist. 
After hitting him, the driver fled from the 
scene fearing that he may be beaten by 
the people. Rakesh has been a resident 
of Delhi for the last few years. He knew 
that bus drivers of privately owned buses 
in Delhi are in the habit of overtaking 
other buses, particularly those plying on 
the same route in order to pick up pas¬ 
sengers from the next bus stop. Rakesh 
felt very bad about the incident. He re¬ 
marked with pain that these bus drivers 
hardly care for the life of scooterists/ 
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Rakesh was gettting late to reach his 
workplace. He, therefore, desired to cross 
the place of accident and take another bus 
to reach his office in time so that he is 
able to discharge his duties in his orga¬ 
nization. He observed that so many per¬ 
sons were standing around the injured 
personbutnobody was taking any action 
to save his life as he was bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. The idea came to Rakesh's mind 
that he should help the injured person in 
one way or the other. But he realized that 
if he helps the injured person, he would 
definitely be getting late to reach his of¬ 
fice. He had a very important meeting 
with his Chairman at 9.30 a.m. 

The situation pushed Rakesh into di¬ 
lemma - Whether he should help the in¬ 
jured person or to go to his office in time 
to keep the meeing with the Chairman. 
After contemplating over the dilemma 
for a minute, Rakesh decided that sav¬ 
ing the life of a person at this moment is 
much more important than a meeting 
with the Chairman. Rakesh knew fully 
that if he is late in reaching office, he will 
be required to explain reasons for being 
late when an important meeting was 
fixed with the Chairman. His explanation 
that he was late because he helped an 
injured person, would not satisfy his su¬ 
periors. They would ask him as to 
whether the injured person was known 
to him. His response that he was not 
knowing him at all, would make his 
Chairman all the more angry. He might 
say that in a city like Delhi, accidents or 
mishappenings of this sort take place 
daily. If he behaves in this way, he would 
hardly be able to discharge his official 
responsibilities proficiently, 


Finally, Rakesh decided to help the in¬ 
jured person. This decision pushed 
Rakesh into another dilemma—should 
he telephone the police authorities at tele¬ 
phone number 100 or should he take him 
to the nearest hospital - Willingdon Hos¬ 
pital. Rakesh realized that taking the in¬ 
jured person to the hospital single handed 
would not be possible. He asked a per¬ 
son standing nearby that they should 
take the injured person to the hospital 
after hiring a taxi. The person suggested 
Rakesh that he should not take the in¬ 
jured person to the hospital as it involves 
a number of problems. After reaching the 
hospital, they would be required to ex¬ 
plain as to how the accident occurred? 
Who was/ were responsible for the acci¬ 
dent? Besides, hardly any taxi driver 
would agree to take the injured person 
to the hospital. Further, when the legal 
case is registered, they may be sum¬ 
moned to the court for evidence. 

Rakesh also felt why should he spend 
Rs 200 from his pocket as taxi charges 
for taking the injured person to the hos¬ 
pital and get into any problem later. He, 
therefore, decided that he should only 
inform the police about the accident by 
telephoning them. Rakesh was having 
a cellular phone with him. So he in¬ 
formed the police at about 8.30 a.m. and 
waited for police personnel to reach the 
spot. It was around 8.55 a.m., a police 
jeep arrived at the scene. In this jeep 
there were three policemen. During the 
last half an hour, none of the persons 
standing there, came to the rescue of 
the bleeding person, The policemen 
pushed the injured person into their jeep 
and drove to the hospital. Thereafter 
Rakesh left for his office. 
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In the office, Rakesh has been think¬ 
ing about the injured fellow. He was feel¬ 
ing uneasy the whole day. He had been 
contemplating whether the person sur¬ 
vived or not. After reaching home in the 
evening, he related the incident to his 
wife. The whole night, Rakesh could not 
sleep well. On the morning of the next 
day (24 June 2000), Rakesh read in the 
newspaper that one scooterist, Shri Jai 
Prakash, a resident of Tagore Garden was 
hit by a speeding private bus. He was 
taken to the Willingdon Hospital by the 
police. The injured person collapsed af¬ 
ter reaching the hospital. It was further 
reported that the injured person bled too 
much between the time of accident and 
the time of his reaching the hospital. He 
might have survived, had he been 
brought to the hospital soon after the ac¬ 


cident. Rakesh felt that had he taken Shri 
Jai Prakash to the hospital instead of call¬ 
ing for the police, he might have sur¬ 
vived. The incident filled Rakesh with 
remorse. When he learnt that Jai Prakash 
was the sole bread-earner in the family 
and left behind his wife, three young chil¬ 
dren ranging in age from 3 to 10 years, 
this made him all the more sad. 

The above situation is quite useful to 
inculcate the value 'service' to others. 
Similarly teachers can develop suitable 
situations to promote requisite values 
among their learners. However, it is 
stressed that in value education, teach¬ 
ers should not search for ready-made 
tricks, prescriptions or recipes for appli¬ 
cation in teaching-learning contexts. 
They must evolve their own strategies 
suiting their context. 
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Education in Human Values for the 
Twenty-first Century 


B.K. KIRAN* 


--- — - \Abstract ] — ■ - 

Jordan (2000), former Editor of the Heart of Teaching writes, *For centuries, those in 
education generally agreed on the basic values and moral standards they would pass on 
to the next generation.. .For most of this century, however, therehas been considerable 
controversy over the best way to raise young people according to society's 'norms' and 
values. There has even been serious controversy over whether our pluralistic society 
has a set of values most people can agree on. It's agreed that we must teach children to 
be moral people - but what kind, and how?" This article suggests some answers. It also 
proposes that three components are essential to the development of sound character: 
universal values (human, moral and spiritual), decision-making ability based on those 
values, and strength of will. And it introduces the Prajapita Brahma Kumarislshwariya 
Vishwa Vidyalaya, a non-governmental organization in EHV whose purpose is to as¬ 
sist in the creation of a value-based society. 


On 31 July 2000, a group of 160 Class XI 
students (attending a seminar on Youth 
Leadership in Canada) reflecting a di¬ 
versity of cultural backgrounds, were 
given the following exercise: "You are re¬ 
sponsible for coining up with a code of 
five values that will be inscribed above 
the door of a new high school being built 
in your community. Everyone involved 
with the school—the principal, the staff, 
the social workers, the administration, 
the custodians and of course, the stu¬ 
dents —will be expected to conduct them¬ 
selves according to these values." Within 
10 minutes, the students had together 


'brainstormed' a list of 75 values. Then, 
in small groups, they were asked to nar¬ 
row the 75 down to the five they felt were 
most essential. When the group results 
were tallied as 'votes' against the list of 
75, the top scoring values which emerged 
were: honesty, respect, equality, compas¬ 
sion and acceptance. 

The facilitator, Rushworth M. Kidder, 
President of the Institute of Global Eth¬ 
ics and author of Shared Values for a 
Troubled World (1994) was making the 
point that all of us havte a set of core val¬ 
ues, not because we are Buddhist, Chris¬ 
tian or Hindu, etc. but because we are 


*Prajapita Brahma Kumaris Iahwaaya Vishwa Vidyalaya, ML 'Ah®, Rajasthan. 
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human. Whilst 98 per cent of the DNA in 
human beings and chimpanzees is iden¬ 
tical, he told the students, chimps do not 
have "the capacity for abstract language 
or concepts like freedom, respect and 
compassion," and whereas chimps act 
purely on the basis of genetics, human 
beings will even die for what they value 
the most. 

Kidder has given the same exercise to 
numerous groups of students (young and 
old) over several years. His web page 
(2000) features a moral barometer listing 
16 moral values. Visitors to the page are 
invited to vote for the five values that are 
the most important to them in their daily 
life. At the time this article was submit¬ 
ted, honesty was at the top of the list, with 
respect and responsibility ranking close 
together farther down, followed by com¬ 
passion and then justice. Three out of the 
five (honesty, respect and compassion) 
are the same as chosen by the Class XI 
high school youth. Assuming more 
adults than high school students vote 
Kidder's moral barometer, does the 
student 1 s choice of equality and accep¬ 
tance versus the general public's choice 
of responsibility and justice, reflect a 
natural shift in value priorities with age? 

Whether it does or not, values are in¬ 
tegral to what it means to be human and 
thus to human character and behaviour. 
They are pivotal, in fact, to another dis¬ 
tinctly human capacity, the capacity to 
reason and to choose. 

A 'value', says Webster (1984), is "a 
principle, standard or quality regarded 
as worthwhile or desirable". Values can 
be classified into two main categories; the 
temporal and the universal. Temporal 


values include cultural values, political 
values, economic values, corporate val¬ 
ues, and societal values. Cultural values 
are generally matters of taste, manners 
and custom; political values span the con¬ 
servative to liberal spectrum; economic 
values range from 'always buy the best' 
to 'always buy the cheapest'; corporate 
values define relationships with custom¬ 
ers, employees and competitors; societal 
values determine whether mixed mar¬ 
riages are accepted, how 'well-connected' 
one is and whether the homeless are 
helped or merely hidden from public 
view. 

Transcending these is the realm of hu¬ 
man, moral and spiritual values. It may 
be of dubious benefit to make what can 
only ever be arbitrary distinctions bet¬ 
ween these; placing values like freedom, 
responsibility, equity, self-control and 
cooperation under human values; ar¬ 
ranging honesty, integrity, non-violence, 
fairplay and justice under moral values; 
and arraying love, peace, purity, humil¬ 
ity, truth, compassion, respect, tolerance 
forgiveness, harmony, unity, happiness 
and detachment under spiritual values. 
For all of these values, while underlying 
everyhuman action in the material world, 
are essentially metaphysical—thus they 
are all seeded in spirituality. They are 
universal and imperishable, and enable 
the greatest good for the greatest num¬ 
ber over the longest period of time. Al¬ 
though some may take precedence over 
others according to time and circum¬ 
stance, there is really no hierarchy among 
them. 

They are what could be called core val¬ 
ues, because they are at the core of what 
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makes us human, and they are found at 
the core of all religious and philosophi¬ 
cal concepts. Thus, they are values which 
are shared by all peoples, whether across 
cultures or down through the genera¬ 
tions. 

Whither Education? 

Education is not 'values neutral'. Thomas 
(1997) observes, "Schools can never be 
free of values. Transmitting values to stu¬ 
dents occurs implicitly through the con¬ 
tent and materials to which students are 
exposed as a part of the formal curricu¬ 
lum as well as through the hidden cur¬ 
riculum—the routines and assumptions 
that shape school policies and progra¬ 
mmes. Lickona (1991) at the State Uni¬ 
versity of New York at Cortland agrees 
with Thomas: "There is no such thing as 
value-free education. Schools teach val¬ 
ues everyday by design or default. "Be¬ 
cause education is such a potent agent 
for change, we must be very clear about 
which values education teaches. 

Historically, education in India has 
served several masters: from the coun¬ 
try's own religious institutions, to those 
of its Muslim conquerors, to Christian 
missionaries, to British colonialists, to 
intellectuals seeking national integration, 
to historians promoting a particular ideo¬ 
logical perspective on the past. Yosser 
(1996) has given in "pedagogical para¬ 
digms" of each of these dominant au¬ 
thorities imbued generations of stu¬ 
dents with its respective set of values, 
each leaving a legacy of influence that 
continues to contribute to the complex 
inter-relationships of India's multi-ethnic 


Today, technology is becoming the 
dominant authority. Maturing as an in¬ 
dependent nation in the infancy of the 
twenty-first century, India today is mak¬ 
ing a mark on the world by dint of its 
information technology brainpower. The 
ability to produce seemingly countless 
bright and talented 'cyber' engineers is 
helping to give India a fresh identity. The 
danger, however, is that this materially 
based, technologically progressive iden¬ 
tity is quickly becoming educatien'snew 
master. 

Prof. Kedar (1999), former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Nagpur University, speaking at 
the Asian Educationists' Conference on 
Human Rights and Education held at 
Brahma Kumaris Academy for a Better 
World, warned that "There is no direct 
connection between technological 
progress and values, because if there is, 
then with the rise of technological and 
scientific knowledge, the values must 
also be at their peak. But this is not the 
situation today. Egotism, anger, violence, 
downfall of knowledge, wisdom, etc. are 
prevalent everywhere. Today's educa¬ 
tion simply increases the competitive 
spirit. 

Values at the Helm 

Sanyal (2000), Senior Advisor at the In¬ 
ternational Institute for Educational Plan¬ 
ning in Paris writes, "Towards the dose 
of the twentieth century, several impor¬ 
tant changes have occurred in humanlife 
all over the world, which require special 
attention with a view to redefining values 
on on international scale [author's empha- 
gis], Pirst, development of communica¬ 
tion and information-technology ha? 
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made the world a global village with im¬ 
proved interaction among peoples of the 
world. This has also contributed to the 
widening of disparities among peoples. 
The globalization phenomena have given 
rise to issues of justice, equity, freedom, 
democracy and human rights. Thanks to 
the development of communication and 
information technology, concern for the 
under-privileged groups of society has 
also become important." 

With regard to "redefining values on 
an international scale", the International 
Society for Human Values (2000) in 
Geneva, in its Declaration of Human Val¬ 
ues, proposes, "the common survival in har¬ 
mony andpeace [author's emphasis] to be 
the highest human value that should be 
observed in the first place. All other hu¬ 
man interests on this planet are subordi¬ 
nate to this value, because only the com¬ 
mon survival in harmony and peace of¬ 
fer all other human interests the best 
chance to develop." In this context, edu¬ 
cation cannot serve purely nationalist 
objectives, but must help the nation play 
a mature role in the global community. 
"As long as we declare our national, eth¬ 
nic or religious identity as the highest 
measure for our thinking and doing," 
says the Declaration, "we are threatened 
in just these identities and accept to lose 
them. Only if we make the common hu¬ 
mane survival of all people the highest 
category of our thinking and doing— 
only then can our national, ethnic or reli¬ 
gious identities no longer be abused 
through manipulated xenophobia and 
genocide." 

The Declaration goes on to examine 
cultural, social and religious values in the 


light of this one overriding value. Only 
to the extent that the temporal values 
support or enhance survival in harmony 
and peace, are they 'worthwhile and de¬ 
sirable' in the global village context. If 
this idea is accepted wordwide, it may 
mean reviewing our civic values and 
duties in this new light. 

What, however, does 'survival in har¬ 
mony and peace look like'? What will be 
the state of the environment in such a 
world? Or of families, communities and 
nation states? What about education? If 
we are not just talking about survival, but 
sruvival in harmony and peace, then we 
are invoking a vision of a positive future, 
a better world such as described by the 
accompanying Global Vision Statement 
(1992) (see box on page 59). Examine the 
vision and it becomes readily apparent 
that the core universal values described 
earlier are the values fundamental to 
such a world. When these values them¬ 
selves are the master that education 
serves —when they are at the helm of 
every educational curriculum, policy and 
institution—when they live in the heart 
of every teacher and are nurtured in ev¬ 
ery student—then a wholesome human¬ 
ity and a viable future are well within our 
reach. 

India's National Policy on Education 
(1986,1992) states, "In our culturally plu¬ 
ral society, education should foster uni¬ 
versal and eternal values, oriented to¬ 
wards the unity and integration of our 
people." 

Ethical Aerobics 

The case is here being tendered that core 
universal values such as those identified 
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The Global Vision Statement* 


In a Better World... 


• All people celebrate the joy of life. 

• Human Rights are respected and upheld and the dignity and integrity of all 
people is assured. 

• People live in ways that preserve nature's ecological balance in an environment 
that is beautiful and clean. 

• The planet's natural and abundant resources are shared equitably and the basic 
human needs of all people are provided for. 

• All people have equal opportunities to realize their potential through an educa¬ 
tional process that has human, moral and spiritual values at its heart. 

• Life within the immediate family is loving, caring and fulfilling and is the foun¬ 
dation for harmony within the broader human family. 

• There is respect, understanding and tolerance in all human relations. 

• People communicate openly and in a spirit of equality and goodwill. 

• Social, economic and political justice is ensured through honesty, responsibility 
and respect for the rule of law. 

• Governments, as representatives of their people, are committed to their well¬ 
being. People participate cooperatively in efforts for a secure and peaceful world. 

• Science serves humanity and appropriate technology is applied to ensure sus¬ 
tainable development and enhance the quality of life. 

• All people enjoy freedom of expression, movement and belief while respecting 
the liberties and rights of others. 


* This is the synthesis of the views of thousands of people who answered the question "What is 
your vision of a better world?" Requested to frame their answers in positive terms only, the 
responses reflected the hopes and visions of an extremely broad cross-section of individuals 
(from heads of state to street urchins) from a total of 129 countries. The statement is quoted from 
Visions of a Better World , a UN Peace Messenger publication. 
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above are essential components in any 
human values curriculum. But will the 
awareness and appreciation of core val¬ 
ues alone ensure the moral health of our 
youth? 

Earlier the point was made that val¬ 
ues are pivotal to reasoning and choice. 
Wrong-doing occurs either when "the in¬ 
ner moral compass is lacking—if there is 
a void at the centre where the core val¬ 
ues ought to be" or when an individual's 
values are not clearly defined. However, 
choices are not always of the 'right vs. 
wrong' variety. Life would be much sim¬ 
pler if they were, however, the really 
tough choices "are those that put one 
'right' value against another" (Kidder, 
1995), Let's look at a few examples: "It is 
right to provide our children with the fin¬ 
est public schools available—and right to 
prevent the constant upward ratcheting 
of state and local taxes. It is right to ex¬ 
tend equal social services to everyone 
regardless of race or ethnic origin—and 
right to pay special attention to those 
whose cultural backgrounds may have 
deprived them of past opportunities.. .It 
is right to take the family on a much- 
needed vacation—and right to save that 
money for your children's education." 

Kidder also refers to 'right versus 
right' decisions at'ethical' dilemmas. Ac¬ 
cepting the definition put forward in the 
early 1900's by British Lord jurist John 
Fletcher Moulton that ethics is "obedi¬ 
ence to the unenforceable", Kidder then 
explains law as "obedience to the en¬ 
forceable" and demonstrates persua¬ 
sively that laws increase in proportion to 
the decline of ethics. We have all experi¬ 
enced this in relationship to our children: 


only when they abuse their privileges or 
take advantage of us do we have to 'lay 
down the law'. 

"Ethical," is defined as "conforming to 
accepted principles of right and wrong" 
(Webster). Kidder (1994) points out that 
accepted principles of right and wrong 
change over time. "When it was still right 
to own slaves, it was already wrong to 
eat people. When it had become wrong 
to own slaves, it was still right to possess 
women as property... However, basing 
ethical decis’ons on the current context 
(or 'situatioral ethics' as this has some¬ 
times been called) does not result in 
sound character. Only when principles 
of right and wrong are based on univer¬ 
sal core values can one avoid being im¬ 
moral in the name of being ethical, see 
through the vacuous justifications of 
'ethical relativism', and make sound 
moral choices. 'Ethics' as it is being used 
in the article means conforming to prin¬ 
ciples of right and wrong that are based 
on core values—as these are the values 
that are universally accepted. 

Kidder has done an enormous service 
by discovering that every ethical di¬ 
lemma almost always falls into one of 
four paradigms: truth versus loyalty, jus¬ 
tice versus mercy, individual versus com¬ 
munity and short-term versus long-term. 
Examples: In a life and death situation, is 
it all right to lie to protect your friend or 
loved one? (truth vs. loyalty) when some¬ 
one going through personal crisis com¬ 
mits a criminal action, should he or she 
be punished to 'the full extent of the law' 
or be given counselling as well-dsa sec¬ 
ond chance? (justice vs. mercy). As a 
woman do I continue in a marriage that 
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is psychologically abusive and detrimen¬ 
tal to my happiness—for the sake of the 
children and the extended family? (indi¬ 
vidual vs. community). 

Kidder's thesis is that when we ana¬ 
lyze our real-life dilemmas in terms of 
these four paradigms, "the core values... 
will become readily visible. So will the 
tension between them. Insofar as this ten¬ 
sion fits a recognizable pattern, it may 
trouble us less and seem more amenable 
to resolution. And resolution, not simply 
analysis, is what this process is all about." 

Pedagogical Predicament 

Looking through the lens of Kidder's 
paradigms, we can see the education in 
India today is on the horns of a dilemma 
between a secular orientation bordering 
on fundamentalism—which champions 
technology and is primarily based on 
western models—and a strong call from 
some quarters for a 'dogma-free', cultur¬ 
ally-based education that includes study 
of Sanskrit, the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
This parallels a similar schism in west¬ 
ern educational thinking between phi¬ 
losophies of progressivism vs, classicism 
or between proponents of education for 
utility and advocates of education for 
general intelligence. The former stresses 
elements that are useful for self-preser¬ 
vation in practical life such as trades, so¬ 
cialization and computer technology; the 
latter emphasizes the transmission of 
knowledge (history, philosophy, etc.), 
mental discipline, the development of 
' critical thinking skills and broad perspec¬ 
tives. 

Singh (1999), Vice-Chancellor of Veer 
Kunwar Singh University in Ara, Bihat, 
confirms this:" [There has been} a gradual 


transference from the traditional moral¬ 
ity-based concept of education to the de¬ 
velopment-based utilitarian theory of 
education. With the advent of the com¬ 
munication revolution, mass media, the 
'information superhighway' and the 
whole set of social aspirations associated 
with these phenomenal changes, moral¬ 
ity has undergone a big change. Educa¬ 
tion still is engaged in its primary func¬ 
tion to generate and disseminate knowl- 
edge, but it cannot stop at this; it has to 
promote know-how, skills and technolo¬ 
gies to make itself respectable and com¬ 
fortable in the changing situations. The 
need of the hour is to temper the utilitar¬ 
ian pursuit of education with integrated 
vision of a happy order of life on earth 
and also with spiritual, cultural and aes¬ 
thetic values. 

The global trend in education cur¬ 
rently favours the secularists and the 
utilitarians-a dangerous trend, how¬ 
ever, because, "technology can supple¬ 
ment schooling but not repalce it; even 
the most advanced electronic technolo¬ 
gies are incapable of turning their worlds 
of information into mature knowledge" 
(Ravitch). As 'right as it is to teach skills 
for earning a livelihood, so also it is 'right 
to provide rigorous academic education 
in mathematics, science, history, geogra¬ 
phy, language and grammar which can 
not only improve a student s capacity to 
think clearly and reason intelligently, but 
can also connect the student with the rich 
legacy of its cultural and religious roots. 

Both sides of the dilemma benefit both 
the individual and the community, and 
neither seem to be issues of truth versus 
loyalty or justice versus mercy. Thus, this 
appears in essence to be a short-term 
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versus long-term dilemma. On one hand, 
the sldlls one learns in the short-term may 
fill an immediate need but may produee 
an uncultured individual with narrow 
self-interests, which in the long-term 
would not be in his or her best interests 
or in the best interests of the larger com¬ 
munity. On the other hand, the capacity 
to think and reason, coupled with a 
value-laden sense of one's roots, can pro¬ 
duce a person of intelligence and fine 
character, however it may not give him 
or her the necessary sldlls for immediate 
employment. 

India's National Policy on Education 
(1986,1992) states in this regard, "The ex¬ 
isting schism between the formal system 
of education and the country's rich and 
varied cultural traditions needs to be 
bridged. The preoccupation with mod¬ 
em technologies cannot be allowed to 
sever our new generations from their 
roots in India's history and culture. De- 
culturization, de-humanization and 
alienation must be avoided at all costs. 
Education can and must bring about the 
fine synthesis between change-oriented 
technologies and the country's continu¬ 
ity of cultural tradition." 

Pedagogical Peccadillo 

Another question sometimes raised is, 
who should be educated? Should educa¬ 
tion be the exclusive right of the children 
whose parents pay taxes for the educa¬ 
tion system? Or should it be the right of 
every child? This controversy falls more 
clearly into a right-versus-wrong deci¬ 
sion, not because failing to educate the 
disadvantaged breaks a law or flouts the 
truth, but because it goes "against the 
moral grain" (Kidder). 


That education is a fundamental right 
of every human being is almost taken for 
granted today, but it wasn't always the 
case. Lester Frank Ward, a founding fa¬ 
ther of the field of sociology, believed that 
access to knowledge was the key to so¬ 
cial progress and maintained that chil¬ 
dren of all classes and races have a right 
to the accumulated knowledge of the 
past. In the late 1800's,Ward's contempo¬ 
raries, American educators William 
Torrey Harris and Charles W. Elliot, "in¬ 
sisted that schools in a democratic soci¬ 
ety should aim to develop the intelligence 
of all children fully, regardless of their 
parents' social status or their probable 
occupation. Both asserted that the same 
quality of education should be available 
to all children" (Ravitch). 

Article 29 of the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, adopted by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on 
20 November 1989, eventually summa¬ 
rized the right of children with respect 
to education: "The child has a right to 
education, and the state's duty is to en¬ 
sure that primary education is free and 
compulsory to encourage different forms 
of secondary education accessible to ev¬ 
ery child and to make higher education 
available to all on the basis of capacity," 

India's Ministry of Education Five 
Year Plans have, since the 1950's, con¬ 
tinually extended the scope of education, ^ 
making universally available education 
a goal for all age groups and social strata, 
including the socially disadvantaged. 
There have been some astounding suc¬ 
cesses. "After the most recent in a long 
series of literacy campaigns, the United 
Nations recently certified Kerala as 100 
per cent literate; your chances of having 
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an informed conversation with a pass¬ 
erby are at least as high in Kerala as in 
Kansas" (Mekibben, 1995). 

In spite of this, "though many ad¬ 
vances have been made since Indepen¬ 
dence, these well-intentioned goals re¬ 
main largely unsatisfied, as almost half 
the population of India, particularly in 
the rural settings, continue to lag behind 
in literacy" (Rosser, 1996). There are 
many reasons for this, but among them 
remains a still pervasive, if not vocalized, 
belief that not all children are capable of 
learning or are deserving of quality edu¬ 
cation— despite evidence to the contrary 
such a belief is clearly 'wrong' — and it is 
a belief that must change if India as a 
whole is to move forward into a better 
world. 

In the thoughtful report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Religious Education in the 
Public Schools of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada (1969) character devel¬ 
opment is equated with development of 
the ability to reason morally, to make 
moral judgements and "to arrive at de¬ 
cisions on the basis of moral principles", 
which in turn "involves many complex 
factors; these certainly include die abil¬ 
ity to reason compassionately and lov¬ 
ingly. They include also the capacity to 
feel, and to demonstrate when appropri¬ 
ate, sentiments of genuine appreciation 
or respect." 

Wrestling with real life ethical dilem¬ 
mas and reasoning out sound moral 
choices requires what Kidder calls "ethi¬ 
cal fitness". The opinion offered here is 
that the development of such fitness must 
also be an important ingredient of any 
curriculum in human values if our youth 


are to develop the clarity that will equip 
them to astutely perceive 'right versus 
wrong 7 or wisely decide 'right versus 
right'. 

Moral Methodologies 

The foregoing sections of this article have 
attempted to answer the question "What 
kind of values should be taught and 
why?" and to suggest that grappling with 
real life ethical dilemmas (using ex¬ 
amples from the students, own experi¬ 
ences is recommended) is an equally im¬ 
portant and integral aspect of any Edu¬ 
cation in Human Values (EHV) curricu¬ 
lum, as it can develop reasoning and re¬ 
alization, encourage alignment of values 
with behaviour and facilitate decision¬ 
making. The experiential understanding 
of universal core values and the ability 
to make ethical decisions based on those 
values appear to be two of four funda¬ 
mental components integral to sound 
character. 

The question in front of us now is, 
"How should education inhuman values 
be taught?" On this subject there are sev¬ 
eral contradictory opinions. 

First, however, it is worth mentioning 
the view of Haynes (2000) of the Freedom 
Forum at Vanderbuilt University regard¬ 
ing character education and religion. As 
important as it is that EHV programmes 
teach core values without religious in¬ 
doctrination, Haynes writes: 

"At the same time, teaching core val¬ 
ues may not be done in such a way as 
to suggest that religious authority is 
unnecessary or unimportant. Sound 
character education programs will ac¬ 
knowledge that many people look to 
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religious authority and revelation for 
moral guidance. Such programmes 
will affirm the value of religious and 
philosophical commitments, and 
avoid any suggestion that morality is 
simply a matter of individual choice 
without reference to absolute truth. 
Students will be encouraged to consult 
their parents and religious leaders for 
a fuller understanding of how their 
tradition addresses moral question. 
Character education can be hollow and 
misleading when taught within a cur¬ 
riculum that is silent about religion. 
When religion is largely ignored, stu¬ 
dents get the false and dangerous mes¬ 
sage that religious ideas and practices 
are insignificant for human experience." 

The research of developmental psy¬ 
chologist Kohlberg (1999) indicates that 
morality develops integrally and inevi¬ 
tably as part of overall development—in 
six observable stages, each more cogni¬ 
tive complex than the next: 

Stage 1 - The motivation for doing 
right is respect for an author¬ 
ity figure or fear of punish¬ 
ment, 

Stage 2 — The motivation for doing 
right is self-interest or be¬ 
cause "it's fair". 

Stage 3 - The motivation for doing 
right is to win approval and 
be considered 'good'. 

Stage 4 - The motivation for doing 
right is recognition of a social 
system of moral imperatives, 
and understanding that cer¬ 
tain things' are just not done'. 


StageS - The motivation for doing 
right is because it's the (so¬ 
cially agreed) law or because 
it is in the best interests of the 
most people. 

Stage 6 - The motivation for doing 
right is based on the values at 
the core of one's conscience. 

An interesting aside: If these stages are 
valid, then this article's proposed answer 
to "What kind of values should be 
taught?" presupposes thatEHV decision¬ 
makers are the Stage 5 and 6 level of de¬ 
velopment. 

Proponents of Kohlberg's paradigm 
believe that development through the 
stages can be facilitated or encouraged 
by engaging children in debate and dis¬ 
cussion around tough moral choices. 
However, as insightful as these stages 
are, they do not explain the leap from one 
stage to the next, nor the fact that not 
everyone progresses through all the 
stages. Nor do they guarantee, even at 
the highest stage, that the behaviour will 
be ethical, in other words, that one's ac¬ 
tions will be aligned with one's values. 
Kohlberg's work is also sometimes criti¬ 
cized because it doesn't account for the 
differences between men and women. 

Psychologists of the behaviourist, or 
stimulus-response school recommend 
controlling and programming the edu¬ 
cational environment in order to achieve 
moral behaviour, Gestalt psychologists 
consider a child's process of learning in 
all its complexity, validating the flashes 
of insight that accompany leaps of un¬ 
derstanding; they advocate a rich learn¬ 
ing environment, with a variety of stimu¬ 
lating holistic approaches. Another 
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popular approach has been that of 'val¬ 
ues clarification' formulated by Sidney B. 
Simon, which uses games and exercises 
designed to help students clarify their 
own values (as opposed to those of their 
culture or community). 

Some of these approaches have been 
found particularly lacking: 

"Seeking to influence behaviour rather 
than the underlying process of moral 
reasoning [can lead] to the establish¬ 
ment of a rigid system of absolute val¬ 
ues [fundamentalism, perhaps?]... [It 
does not allow for the fact that] our 
lives are filled with dilemmas for 
which the compassionate solution may 
sometimes be to stop short of making 
full disclosure, or perhaps to voice a 
conventional compliment when it is 
not absolutely honest to do so... It is 
regrettable, but absolute standards of 
morality are not a normal part of hu¬ 
man experience and to teach that they 
can be is to risk the child at some later 
stage rejecting the whole system." 

While research shows that the moral 
discussion approach is more effective 
than values clarification, the Centre for 
the Advancement of Ethics and Charac¬ 
ter (CAEC) at Boston University, in its 
Character Education Manifesto (2000) dis¬ 
counts all of these approaches: 

"Attempts made to restore values and 
ethics to the school curriculum 
through values clarification, situ¬ 
ational ethics, and discussion of moral 
dilemmas have proven both weak and 
ephemeral, failing to strengthen the 
character and behaviour of our young 
people. Still our schools too often 
champion rights at the expense of 


responsibility and self-esteem at the 

expense of self-discipline." 

Recent research in cognitive science in¬ 
dicates that much of what we're doing 
in schools is not 'brain compatible'. Says 
educator Wolfe (1996): "We need to 
spend less time teaching new informa¬ 
tion (creating new memory networks). 
The new information we decide to teach 
needs to be taught more effectively by 
using Visuals, Stories, Games, Music, and 
Kinesthetic Activities. We need to spend 
more time helping students to use infor¬ 
mation in new situations (consolidating 
memory networks) through discussions 
and debates; simulations and role plays; 
games, stories, and analogies; and using 
information in problem situations." 

Why then, if current methodologies in 
the education in human values include 
some of these 'brain compatible' exer¬ 
cises, simulations and moral discussions, 
are we "failing to strengthen the charac¬ 
ter and behaviour of our young people"? 

Perhaps the problem lies with the way 
we assess the learning outcomes of EHV 
programmes. Do we expect immediate 
accountability? This is unrealistic simply 
because people do not change their 
behaviour overnight, especially 
behaviour related to the core of their 
character. Are a variety of techniques 
being used that yield both quantitative 
and qualitative, objective and subjective 
data? Is the "depth of reflection and criti¬ 
cal and creative thinking in which the 
students engage about the appropriate¬ 
ness of the values that they hold" (Tho¬ 
mas, 2000) being assessed? 

Perhaps the problem lies with the 
paradigm. In the experience of some 
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educators, many young children have a 
natural tendency to function at Stage 6 
of Kohlberg's paradigm. "Benevolent in¬ 
nocence and kindness is often lost as chil¬ 
dren are exposed to disrespect, violence, 
poor role models and society's many 
materialistic values," observes educa¬ 
tional psychologist Tillman (2000). Does 
this loss then give rise to the motivations 
described by the other stages? 

The Medium is the Message 

Tillman's observation suggests an an¬ 
swer that is more difficult to look at be¬ 
cause it involves looking at ourselves. 
Says Pulitzer Prizewinning Harvard psy¬ 
chiatrist Coles (1997), "The child is a wit¬ 
ness; the child is an ever-attentive wit¬ 
ness of grown-up morality —or lack 
thereof; the child looks for cues as to how 
one ought to behave and finds them ga¬ 
lore as we parents and teachers go about 
our lives, making choices, addressing 
people, showing in action our rock-bot¬ 
tom assumptions, desires, and values, 
and thereby telling those young observ¬ 
ers much more than they realize." 

Silas (1997), Additional Director of 
Education, Government of Delhi, speak¬ 
ing at the Asian Educationists' Confer¬ 
ence on Human Rights and Education 
held at Brahma Kumaris Academy for a 
Better World in Mt, Abu, said," [It is] im¬ 
perative on the part of teachers and par¬ 
ents to behave in the manner they want 
the children to behave, In value educa¬ 
tion the credibility of the source of infor¬ 
mation is as important as the message 
itself." 

An old, anonymous poem [edited to 


reflect gender equality] reminds us most 
poignantly of this: 

Ci HU3REN Learn What They Live 

If a child lives with criticism, s/he learns to con¬ 
demn. 

If a child lives with hostility, s/he leams to fight. 

If a child lives with ridicule, s/he leams to be 
shy. 

If a child lives with shame, s/he leams to feel 
guilty. 

If a child lives with tolerance, s/he leams to be 
patient. 

If a child 1 1 ves with encouragement, s/he leams 
confidw:;. 

If a child lives with praise, s/he learns to ap¬ 
preciate. 

If a child lives with fairness, s/he leams justice. 

If a child lives with security, s/he leams to have 
faith. 

If a child lives with approval, s/he leams to like 
herself/himself. 

If a child lives with acceptance and friendship, 
s/he leams to find love in the world. 
Where does this leave us? Are we in a 
' Catch 22' predicament wherein we have 
to educate children in human values but 
cannot do so until we ensure that we 
embody them ourselves? And, were we 
to somehow ensure congruity between 
values and behaviour 'all the way down' 
through the educational system, what 
about the influences on children from 
other sectors—how can we protect our 
children from or equip them to handle 
value-behaviour incongruities existing 
within their families, dispensed by the 
media, and committed by governing 
bodies and religious institutions? 
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Values Face Challenges 

The above are some of the challenges that 
confront education in human values. 
There are a number of others. Some are 
specific to the subject: EHV is yet one 
more component of an educational cur¬ 
riculum already bloated with many sub¬ 
jects that are heavy in detail and thick 
with complexity. EHV requires long¬ 
term and ongoing commitment—it can¬ 
not just stop at the elementary, second¬ 
ary or even university level, but must be 
a component in adult education as well. 
And it demands integration with other 
disciplines. 

Other challenges are those that face 
education in general: social disparity and 
the attitude of the rich towards the poor; 
the fact that teachers are some of the most 
undervalued and underpaid stewards of 
the public good; the existence of other 
educational priorities like facilities and 
research; the effect on learning ability of 
junk-food diets or imbalanced nutrition, 
lack of sleep and exercise, and personal 
problems in the lives of students and 
teachers. 

Perhaps the most fundamental and 
insidious challenge, is "lack of political 
will". Archbishop of Hyderabad, the Rev. 
Samineni Arulappa (1999) perceives a 
reason behind this frequently lamented 
phenomenon: "Apparently there seems 
to be no political will to solve the prob¬ 
lems of education. Many political lead¬ 
ers often seems tribe not really interested 
to change the System. They are happy to 
keep the masses ignorant and illiterate. 
There are people who say that the Indian 
politicians and bureaucrats have never 
sincerely tried to educate die masses. 


Once education becomes compulsory 
and universal, people will be conscious 
of their rights and will not allow them¬ 
selves to be exploited. They can elect their 
leaders on the basis of character, intellec¬ 
tual and moral excellence rather than re¬ 
gion and religion." Where will political 
will come from? Or, perhaps more press- 
ingly, can anything be done about the 
increasing void of "character, intellectual 
and moral excellence" among the popu¬ 
lace in the meantime? 

The Value of Cooperation 

The second question is easier to answer 
than the first. Even with a moral man¬ 
date to teach EHV, education in human 
values is not the exclusive responsibility 
of the education sector. Shri K. B. Pawar, 
Secretary-General, Assocation of Indian 
Universities, addressing a conference on 
Value Education organized by Brahma 
Kumaris Ishwariya Vishwa Vidyalaya at 
Talkatora Stadium in Delhi on Teachers' 
Day, 1997, delcared, "The task of value 
education should not be put on the shoul- 
ders of teachers alone... Value education 
has to be integrated with other activities 
so that everybody could contribute to it. 
The parents and the media also have an 
important role to play in this process." 

Ministers of Education at the 44th ses¬ 
sion of the International Conference on 
Education (2000) echoed and expanded 
on Pawar's view: "the education sector 
should closely cooperate, in particular, 
with the family, the media, including tra¬ 
ditional channels of communication, the 
world of work and NGOs." 

The media, partxcul^Ely the electronic 
media, is an effective influence in the 
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lives of India's one billion citizens, and 
could do much to encourage the moral 
health of the people—especially the un¬ 
educated sector —if only it embraced that 
aim. At the moment its use is guided 
more by developments in information 
and communication technology than by 
"thorough and systematic educational 
planning based on educational needs and 
priorities...In the absence of such plan¬ 
ning, growing commercialism.. .is likely 
to...accentuate existing educational dis¬ 
parities" (Patel, 2000). 

The business sector, alarmed by in¬ 
creasing corruption among employees, 
has already launched a variety of publi¬ 
cations and courses in business ethics. 
Corporations are developing codes of 
ethics and putting into place policies re¬ 
garding moral violations such as black¬ 
mail, bribery, embezzlement, forgery, 
fraud, tax evasion, sexual harassment 
and theft. 

Numerous 'civil society' organiza¬ 
tions—.private foundations, charitable 
and community organizations, citizen as¬ 
sociations and non-governmental orga¬ 
nizations (NGOs)—are attempting to 
bring moral awareness and character- 
building initiatives to educated, unedu¬ 
cated and under-educated individuals in 
all sectors. Appreciative acknow¬ 
ledgement and collaborative partner¬ 
ships, both among these organizations 
and with the educational sector, can be 
an effective force not only in stemming 
moral decline, but strengthening the 
character of India's multitudes across all 
religious, ethnic and social boundaries. 

Higher Learning 

On Sunday, 7 May 2000 an historic 


Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
was signed between the University of 
Mysore (UOM) at Karnataka and 
Prajapita Brahma Kumaris Ishwariya 
Vishwa Vidyalaya (PBKIVV), Such 
Memorandums are commonplace be¬ 
tween universities, but the PBKIW is not 
a 'university' in the traditional sense of 
the word. 

Founded in 1937, the Vidyalaya does 
not impart formal instruction in academic 
subjects; rather, four main subject areas 
comprise its vast body of teachings, prac¬ 
tices and activities. The areas are: gyan 
(spiritual knowledge), yoga (sublimation 
of the mind), dharma (education in hu¬ 
man, moral and spiritual values) and seva 
(service to humanity). The Vidyalaya 
"emphasizes life itself as a school, both 
life without and the life force within. 

Often asked why the Brahma Kumaris 
is called Vishwa Vidyalaya, Brij Mohan 
(1998), editor of FBKIW's Purity news¬ 
paper, New Delhi, believes it is because 
it provides "the missing link in educat¬ 
ing the educators in moral and spiritual 
vlaues", 

A decade ago, Chilana after visting the 
Vidyalaya's headquarters in Mount abu, 
described it as, "a unique kind of univer¬ 
sity. The faculty here ... is appointed on 
a different basis and is dedicated. The 
concept of university for this institution 
is that die education imparted here is for 
the whole world, without any distinction 
of caste, creed or country and is of uni¬ 
versal value... [Its] philosophical founda¬ 
tion... is value-orientation and moral 
education. Its spiritual precepts tran¬ 
scend narrow considerations and pave 
the way for effective ethical growth of an 
individual." 
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Hie aim of the UOM/PBKIW Memo¬ 
randum (2000) is "to promote the spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual development of the 
individual faculty members, students 
and other participants by mutual collabo¬ 
ration..., by the exchange of ideas, and 
by upholding high standards of academic 
excellence" in common projects, courses, 
publications, etc. The two organizations 
also agreed in principle "upon the urgent 
need to promote core spiritual, moral and 
human principles and values through the 
opening of a meditation and spiritual 
study centre, to be located on premises 
provided by the UOM and its teaching 
staff to be provided by the PBKIW. 

Rajyogini Dadi Prakashmani (2000), 
Chief of the Brahma Kumaris, whilst 
blessing the event, said, "The MOU be¬ 
tween die University of Mysore and the 
Brahma Kumaris may pave the way for 
a dramatic change in the state of affairs 
in the country. The masters (teachers) 
shape the future of the students, who in 
turn shape the future of the nation, there¬ 
fore, this accurate step taken by educa¬ 
tors may initiate a revolutionary change 
in the quality of living in India and the 
world. 

Living Values 

In the fall of 1999, a new school opened 
in Kuwait. It is an unusual elementary 
school for three to nine-year-old children, 
"a school that is interested in develop¬ 
ing the child's intellectual and emotional 
achievement and especially emphasizes 
the social awareness and spiritual integ¬ 
rity that will prepare children to contrib¬ 
ute to the world community." 

A multinational staff .gathered for the 


school's first Professional Development 
day. In a warm atmosphere that affirmed 
their equal worth and equal value, the 
staff was asked to "visualize their ideal 
school and together set realistic but chal¬ 
lenging goals." This is what they came 
up with: 

• To build our characters and be 
beautiful people to know; 

• To learn to live the noble qualities and 
values we hold dear; 

• To build a positive and attractive 
working atmosphere where hard 
work, accomplishments and learning 
can take place without fear of ridicule 
or failure; 

• To learn with pride and humility that 
it is OK to do well and OK to accept 
and learn from mistakes; and 

• To build an essential, strong and 
challenging curriculum that is 
designed to recognize and bring out 
the best in every child. 

After only three months die Principal 
said, "the children have come to know 
the difference between right and wrong, 
exhibit much improved work habits, 
show higher than expected academic at¬ 
tainment and especially radiate a warmth 
of spirit and joy of learning from their 
faces." 

A parent said, "How on earth are you 
disciplining our child at the school? Be¬ 
fore he came, we tried every way to 
make him behave, nothing seemed to 
work, and now in less than two months, 
the boy is totally different, very well 
behaved and all the values and manners 
are just emerging naturally from within 
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his personality. Please, tell us your se¬ 
crets!" 

A Kuwait Ministry Supervisor said, 
"What makes me pleased about this 
school is the credibility and the honesty 
they operate with. It is a school that meets 
its promises. They do their best to serve 
their students and they set their academic 
standards high." 

A teacher said, "I don't know what 
happened to me. After twenty-five years 
of teaching experience, I used to wait for 
the loved weekends, and since I joined 
KAS [the Kuwait American School], I 
miss the school during the weekend and 
1 find any excuse to come to school." 

A child said (looking into a mirror one 
month after the Respect mirror lesson 
and unaware anyone was listening), 
"You are beautiful, your smile, your eyes. 
You are beautiful." 

The Kuwait American School is a 
school developed according to the prin¬ 
ciples and curriculum of Living Values : An 
Educational Program (LVEP), an especially 
inspiring example of collaborative part¬ 
nership at the international level. LVEP 
is a partnership among educators from 
many different countries. It is supported 
by UNESCO, sponsored by the Spanish 
Committee of UNICEF, the Planet Soci¬ 
ety, and the Brahma Kumarls, in consul¬ 
tation with the Education Cluster of 
UNICEF (Yew York). As of April 2000, 
LVEP was in use at over 1800 sites in 64 
countries, including India.. 

The story above is but one of hundreds 
reporting equally amazing success. De¬ 
signed to provide "guiding principles 
arid tools for the development of the 
whole person, recognizing that the 


individual is comprised of pysical, intel¬ 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual dimen¬ 
sions," LVEP uses an electric mix of ex¬ 
ercises, songs, stories, reflective time, etc. 
These tools encourage children to expe¬ 
rience their positive qualities (virtues) 
and help them cultivate and commit to 
these qualities internally in such a way 
that they become core values. The LVEP 
curriculum also teaches interpersonal 
skills which assert respect and dignity for 
each and every person. LVEP teacher 
trainings encourage teachers to experi¬ 
ence, cultivate and commit to their own 
positive qualities, so that their pupils may 
'live what they learn'. 

Developing Moral Muscle 

So far in this article, in addition to meth¬ 
odologies for and factors affecting EHV, 
we have looked at two components 
which seem essential to effective EHV: 
experiential understanding of universal 
core values and the ability to make ethi¬ 
cal decisions. Let us now look at the ques¬ 
tion we left unanswered earlier, "Where 
will political will come from?" 

It is a relatively easy exercise to get in 
touch with our core values. Though it 
might come as a surprise or shock to dis¬ 
cover what we deeply believe in, the re¬ 
alization requires no sacrifice or determi¬ 
nation, although it is certainly true that 
realization can lead to actions that require 
sacrifice or determination. 

Arriving at an ethical decision, once 
our values are clear, is a more difficult 
step, especially if the decision is a 'right 
versus right' one, which involves us 
weighing many factors, evaluating the 
options and examining motives, inten¬ 
sions and possible outcomes. 
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However, having come that far, how 
often we have still 'caved in' when 'push 
came to shove', when peer pressure or 
fear of censure, exposure, blame or death 
caused us to compromise our principles 
or our better judegment, Having decided 
not to say anything, I still spill the beans, 
having determined to speak up, I stay 
silent. Having resolved to tell the truth, I 
fudge the details. Where does will itself, 
let alone political will, come from? 

The will is the third essential compo¬ 
nent of sound character. We are all fa¬ 
miliar with things which weaken it: put¬ 
ting off until tomorrow what should be 
done today, making excuses, making ex¬ 
ceptions, entertaining disparaging 
thoughts. The more we indulge in these 
'junk food' of the mind, the flabbier and 
more out of shape our moral muscle be¬ 
comes. 

We all know what strengthens will too, 
though we might shrink at the words: 
courage, commitment, self-sacrifice, per¬ 
severance, practice, and exercise. "Exer¬ 
cise your will power!", we always say 
(usually to others). 

The root of the problem of lack of will, 
however, is ignorance of our true, spiri¬ 
tual nature—in place of which arises false 
identification with the body. I say, "my 
body", unconscious of the fact that this 
indicates not only that I am different than 
that which belongs to me, but that I am 
also the owner/master of it. 

The precepts of the PBKIW enable a 
perceptual understanding of the differ¬ 
ence between consciousness and matter 
and facilitate detachment from one's 
body-based level of thinking. This under¬ 
standing is then 'meditated on/ using the 


technology of Rajyoga Meditation-a 
"scientific, psychological, intellectual and 
spiritual [process]" of working with one's 
thoughts and the dynamics of one's own 
consciousness. 

During meditation, one becomes 
aware of oneself as the living source of 
consciousness from which emanate 
thoughts and vibrations - a concentrated 
point of light energy which 'uses' the 
body to express itself and to experience 
the physical world. This experience of the 
self automatically illuminates one's inner 
virtues and core values, and provides a 
reference point from which one can ex¬ 
ercise self-control over thoughts, words 
and actions. 

The Brahma Kumari's precepts and 
the technology also enable an under¬ 
standing and experience of the non-ma¬ 
terial, Supreme Source of core, universal 
values. The empowering experience of 
connection and relationship with this 
brilliant, but benign and wholly loving, 
'Sun' of wisdom is called Rajyoga. The 
power to tolerate difficulties or to draw 
the line when needed, to discern clearly 
and render effective decisions, to with¬ 
draw or engage one's attention at will, 
to let go of the past and learn from expe¬ 
rience, to accommodate and cooperate 
with all and sundry—are the will 'pow¬ 
ers' that develop through this ultimate 
of relationships. 

Vivekananda once defined education 
as 'the manifestation of the perfection al¬ 
ready in man'. "The Swamiji, by using 
the expression perfection/ 1 writes Justice 
Krishna Iyer (1998), "directed the atten¬ 
tion of the inquirer into the divinity 
latent in everyone which, through the 
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process of education, was to be made 
patent." 

Iyer believes that "An institution of 
education, be it School, Institute, Univer¬ 
sity or Centre of teaming, becomes truly 
educational when it turns the attention 
towards one's inside, to discover oneself 
in relation to the Vast, Infinite Creation 
of the Supreme, if we do not accept this 
concept of education, we violate the fun¬ 
damental duty in Art. 51 (A) [of the Con¬ 
stitution of India]: 'to value and preserve 
the rich heritage of our composite cul¬ 
ture" . The PBKIW is an institution that 
fulfills Iyer's definition of being truly 
educational. 

This is why, in1992, the Directorate of 
Public Instructions (Research and Train¬ 
ing), Government of Karnataka, Banga¬ 
lore approved a PBKIW residential 
training centre at Tapovan, Yellapur. 
Since that year, 350 to 400 primary school 
teachers have been deputed for 21 days 
training in six batches during the aca¬ 
demic year. Observing the success of the 
training, the Directorate in1994 extended 
the training to high school teachers and 
the Commissioner for Public Instruc¬ 
tions, Government of Karnataka, Banga¬ 
lore deputed newly appointed Head 
Masters and Assistant Education Offic¬ 
ers for the training. Physical education 
teachers have also been benefitted by a 
custom-tailored training that incorpo¬ 
rates Yogasana, Prauayama, eye-exer¬ 
cises and Rajyoga meditation into the 
EHV training curriculum. 

It is also why a syllabus and curricu¬ 
lum for Value Education Teacher Train¬ 
ing, developed by the Education Wing 
.^f ljePBBUVV's sister organization. The 


Rajyoga Education and Research Foun¬ 
dation, were approved in 1998 by the De¬ 
partments of Education of the Govern¬ 
ments of Andhra Pradesh and Goa. In 
1999, in coordination with the respective 
State Education Departments, the course 
was conducted in Hyderabad andPanaji. 

And further, it is the reason that the 
Philosophy Department of Karnataka 
University, Dharwad, Hubli, has recently 
included the spiritual knowledge of the 
PBKIVV in the curriculum of MA (final) 
in the subject of Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy. "Brahma Kumaris literature 
on the subjects of Self, God, World Cycle, 
Social Philosophy and Meta Religion are 
required reading and related questions 
are included in the compulsory paper for 
the degree." 

These three examples illiistrate two 
things: one is a growing interest in col¬ 
laboration between the non-governmen¬ 
tal and tile educational sectors. The sec¬ 
ond is that spiritual wisdom can be im¬ 
parted in educational institutions with¬ 
out raising fears of 'religious indoctrina¬ 
tion'. 

What the examples do not convey are 
the extensive, three decades of EHV ef¬ 
forts and achievements in all sectors and 
at all levels of society which the PBKIVV 
has on its record through the scores of 
conferences, seminars, exhibitions, rallies 
and projects organized locally, nationally 
and internationally through the Educa¬ 
tion and Youth Wings of the Rajyoga 
Education and Research Foundation, 
through its twenty-year old affiliation to 
the United Nations, through its network 
of 5000 centres in 78 countries and, 
more recently, through the Education 
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Department of the Brahma Kumaris 
Academy for a Better World. With the 
construction of its world-class educa¬ 
tional facility (Om Shanti Complex) near 
Manesar in Delhi, the institution will be 
even better placed to bring the light of 
education in human values to the souls 
of this land and abroad. 

Building Sound Character 

Character, in the sense that we are using 
it here, means "moral or ethical strength: 
integrity", according to Webster. 'Moral', 
says the same source, means "of or con¬ 
cerned with the principles of right and 
wrong in relation to human action and 
character"; and "in accord with stan¬ 
dards of what is right or just in behaviour: 
virtuous". And 'integrity' conveys "firm 
adherence to a standard of values" and 
is synonymous with 'soundness'. 

Standards of right and wrong, and of 
just or virtuous behaviour, have been en¬ 
shrined by religious tradition, upheld in 
schools and handed down within strong 
family structures for centuries. Each of 
these 'institutions' preserves—in prin¬ 
ciple if not in practice—the values that 
are indispensable to a better world. And 
each struggles today against disintegrat¬ 
ing forces from within and without 
which have eroded 'firm adherence' to 
the point of ridicule. 

In addition to fostering children's ex¬ 
perience, cultivation and commitment to 
universal core values, in addition to en¬ 
gaging students in interactive grappling 
with real life ethical dilemmas—the in¬ 
trospective, empowering technology of 
Rajyoga Meditation can make a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to an- individual's 


moral strength at any age. The Brahma 
Kumaris are therefore supplying a cru¬ 
cial component to an EHV 'formula' for 
building sound character. 

Character is Destiny 

An unnamed journalist (1997), writing in 
the Brahma Kumaris' newspaper. Purity, 
has effectively summed up the call of the 
time with respect to education: 

"Around the world, governments and 
educationists are struggling to find ap¬ 
proaches to human development that 
balance the needs of the individual 
with the needs of society. Ideally the 
two go together, but sometimes they 
can appear to be in conflict.. .In today's 
increasingly materialistic world a kind 
of a spiritual illiteracy has developed, 
which lies behind abuses of human 
rights and degeneration of values.. .In 
fact, a strong and enduring society re¬ 
quires strength of character in all its 
members. Strength of this kind fosters 
social cohesion and happiness and 
health at the individual level too." 

Responding to the call on behalf of the 
educational sector, UNESCO's Interna¬ 
tional Commission on Education had this 
to say, 

"In confronting the many challenges 
that the future holds in store, human¬ 
kind sees in education an indispens¬ 
able asset in its attempt to attain the 
ideals of peace, freedom and social jus¬ 
tice, The Commission does not see 
education as a miracle cure or a magic 
formula opening the door to a world 
in which all ideals will be attained, but 
a&one oftheprincipalmeans available 
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to foster a deeper and more harmoni¬ 
ous form of human development and 
thereby to reduce poverty, exclusion, 
ignorance, oppression and war." 

The generation of children and youth 
who are entering or participating in the 
educational process today will soon be 
making a decisive impact on the shape 
of things to come. No matter how com¬ 
pelling the short-term priorities of other 
social sectors, education (and education 
in human values in particular)—if it is to. 
'foster deeper and more harmonious 
form of human development'—must sit 
squarely at the heart of any policy, plan¬ 
ning and resource allocation decisions, 
whether at the international, national, 
state or local level. 

To be accorded a respectful seat at the 
heart of social change, EHV must dem¬ 
onstrate unwavering dedication to pro¬ 
viding a positive, holistic vision of the 
future that benefits all the world's people, 


fostering commitment to core, universal 
values that create and sustain that vision, 
encouraging choices that take us towards 
such a world, and empowering the char¬ 
acter that is integral to our finest destiny. 

Dadi Prakashmani (1992), Chief of the 
PBKIW is confident of the future: "I fore¬ 
see a world where there will be nothing 
lacking, in which there will be no unful¬ 
filled people,. .This is not just a belief but 
an experience. We have had clear visions 
of it, we have firm faith in it. This is why 
we say to the world, 'Come, let's make 
heaven together'", 

It is apparently a 'demographic truism' 
that a small percentage of the population 
is sufficient to influence the direction of tire 
rest. India's population is nearly twenty per 
cent that of the world's total. An India 
united behind an inspiring vision of a bet¬ 
ter world and committed to universal val¬ 
ues, therefore, could well lead the way to a 
better world. 
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CLARIFICATION 

In the first issue of the Journal (November 2000), we had carried 
an article 'Education in Human Values' by Shri M.K. Kaw. 

The National Commission on Minorities has pointed out that 
certain assertions in the article with respect to "the damage to 
intellectual freedom caused by traditional religions, especially by 
those which have a single holy book from which they derive their 
authority" and "none of the prophets, incarnations, messengers or 
gurus of the past was omniscient...what they said is a mixture of 
truth and untruth or half-truths" etc. could hurt the sensibilities of 
some persons who devoutly believed in traditional religions. 

Shri M.K. Kaw has clarified that his objective in the article was 
to explain some of the apparent differences and contradictions 
among the different religions in order to pave the way for an inter¬ 
faith dialogue and the evolution of a common core of spiritual 
truths. If, however, in the process he has unwittingly hurt the 
sentiments of some devout believers, he expresses regret over the 
same. 




Educational Thoughts of Vivekananda 
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---■ { Abstract . ■ 1 = 

Swami Vivekananda has extensively discussed about education - its meaning, objec¬ 
tives and transactional strategies. The basic problems of the nation can be solved by an 
ideal system of education. According to Swamiji problems can be many "but none that 
cannot be solved by that magic word 'education'". All knowledge is within the indi¬ 
vidual, it requires only an awakening, this is where the task of the teacher begins. He 
conceived of an "education by which character is formed, strength of mind is increased, 
intellect is expanded, and by which one can stand on one's own feet". Swamiji empha¬ 
sized on the ancient Indian system of education in zohich there was ample personal 
contact between the teacher and the taught which is missing in the modem educational 
system. He was deeply concerned with the masses and believed that the only service to 
be done to the masses is to give them education. To him upliftment of masses and 
women's education was of the foremost importance. 


Swam Vivekananda - the very mention 
of his name motivates the youth. His mes¬ 
sage has influenced, inspired and trans¬ 
formed innumerable individuals globally 
over the last hundred years. In his writ¬ 
ings, he/has comprehensively touched 
upon all significant aspects of human life, 
societalfconcems and national life. He has 
extensively discussed the criticality of 
education, its meaning, objectives, trans¬ 
actional strategies, and expectations and 
potentialities. Swamiji was concerned 
about the lack of self-esteem and self-con¬ 
fidence amongst Indians, particularly the 
youth in his times. The presenbday youth 


of the country appears lost in the maze 
of enormous magnitude of changes tak¬ 
ing place all around on one hand and 
deterioration of standards, ethics and 
values in the society on the other. Cen¬ 
tres of creation, generation and transfer¬ 
ence of knowledge have almost given up 
their role of guiding the youth and as¬ 
sisting them in manifestation of their in¬ 
ner potentials. Under the influence of 
alien education systems, India has con¬ 
veniently ignored the thinking, experi¬ 
ences and understanding of its own 
sages, savants, sufis, scholars and think¬ 
ers. Swaniiji was all of these in one. One 
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oft-quoted sentence of his 'Education is 
the manifestation of the perfection al¬ 
ready in man' could be abeacon light for 
any system of education or institution of 
scholarship and learning. In his percep¬ 
tion, education is neither mere book 
learning nor acquisition of diverse 
knowledge, but a preparation for self- 
control and development of skills to res¬ 
train the 'current and expression of will'. 
This cannot be taught by anybody else; 
it can only be experienced and internal¬ 
ized by the learner. Parents, teachers and 
others in the community can help in giv¬ 
ing direction. 

UNESCO appointed an independent 
Commission on Education for the Twenty- 
first Century under the chairmanship of 
Jacques Delors. The Commission's report 
is entitled learning: The Treasure Within. 
It attempts to give a global picture of 
emerging scenario in education. It has 
been appreciated and is under discussion 
all over the world. The report is receiv¬ 
ing accolades for the title itself, the logic 
and rationale for which has been ex¬ 
plained in the preface. Majority of the 
members in any international commis¬ 
sion, however, are generally unaware of 
the high ideals in the Indian culture 
which are contained in the rich Indian 
heritage and scriptures. It has 
always been made the basic premise of 
Indian thought that entire learning re¬ 
sides within the learner. Vedanta says 
that all knowledge is within the indi¬ 
vidual and it requires only an awaken¬ 
ing. According to Swami Vivekananda 
this is the task the teacher is supposed to 
perform. Teachers have to motivate, 
demonstrate and persuade individuals to 


discover their own potential, intellect and 
to properly understand their body, mind 
and spirit. 

India has in the post-Independence 
period, persisted with the alien model of 
education. Any effort to focus on the need 
for an indigenous system for India is 
viewed with scepticism and grave appre¬ 
hensions. The protagonists of moderniza¬ 
tion forget the words of Swami 
Vivekananda 'getting by heart the 
thoughts of others in foreign language 
and stuffing your brain with them and 
taking some university degrees, you 
consider yourself educated?' He further 
goes on to emphasize that 'education 
which does not help the common mass 
of the people to equip themselves for 
struggle for life, which does not bring out 
the strength of character, a spirit of phi¬ 
lanthropy and the courage of a lion is not 
worth being called education'. Let these 
thoughts be examined in the light of the 
fact that most brilliant of India's young 
persons who manage a degree from apex 
professional institutions take the first 
available flight to the foreign land where 
life would be easy, luxurious and which 
would provide them avenues for future 
materialistc growth. Swamiji's statement 
made fifty years before Independence is 
true even fifty years after Independence. 
The situation has deteriorated. Is our 
education system a man-making system? 
Aping the West we have lost what was 
our own and which could provide 
strength to the youth of India. At present 
we observe much greater erosion of res¬ 
pect, shradha and faith. Those who talk 
of Gita, Upanishads and Vedas are im¬ 
mediately considered as backwards and 
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rustics. The present education system 
inculcates a desire amongst the youth to 
master every detail of alien culture, tra¬ 
ditions, and practices at the cost of what 
has evolved, grown and developed over 
the centuries in their own country. Posi¬ 
tive education in life can be internalized 
by individuals only when they get good 
quality indigenous education; an educa¬ 
tion which forms character, enhances 
strength of man, expands the intellect 
and helps individuals stand on their own 
feet. 

Education for Masses 

Alien influences are inevitable part of the 
process of change and need to be viewed 
analytically in the interest of the nation. 
Swami Vivekananda was firmly of the 
view that 'flash of lightning may be 
immensely bright but it could be dev¬ 
astating if not handled properly'. It is 
the duty of the nation to educate its 
people and give them positive education, 
an education that makes children famil¬ 
iar with the great men of the country. 
Only that would enable people to stand 
firmly on their feet and realize their own 
strength. 

India has to be a scientific nation com¬ 
mitted to the present development of sci¬ 
entific and technological literacy and sci¬ 
entific temper amongst all her men and 
women. This can be achieved only by 
educating the masses. Swamiji was of the 
firm view that the 'only service to be 
done to our lower class is to give them 
education, to develop their lost person¬ 
ality'. While travelling irt-Europe, his 
mind was always preoccupied *Wfth the 
poor people of India. He was concerned 


not only with the attendance in schools 
but also in creating conditions that would 
enable children to avail of the opportu¬ 
nity. Even today children working in 
farms, fields, factories and other occupa¬ 
tions are deprived of basic education 
mostly due to the economic conditions 
of the parents and non-availability of 
supportive services that would permit 
children to attend schools and compen¬ 
sate their parents for their absence from 
productive activities. Education of the 
masses is essential as 'any nation ad¬ 
vances only in proportion of spread of 
education and intelligence amongst the 
masses'. Confinement of education and 
intelligence amongst a handful of people 
was the main cause of India's ruin and 
poverty. Educated people would be able 
to solve their own problems. Without 
education, reforms would remain mostly 
on paper and as ideals. These ideas of 
Swamiji appear to be so prophetic and 
also realistic. 

Learning Environment 

The personal life of the teacher is critical 
in several ways and influences the spread 
of education and the process of learning 
by the young ones. Imparting knowledge 
in India in the earlier times has been 
through men of renunciation. Even in the 
present times this basic task has to be 
handled by only those who have a genu¬ 
ine appreciation of renunciation, dedica¬ 
tion, sense of commitment and prepared¬ 
ness for a value-based life. Love,j affec- 
tiom, and empathy on the part erf the 
teacher and the feeling j of appreciation 
and respect on the part of the learner 
could create s ambience#i'#ie teaehing- 
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learning process that would generate a 
true learning environment, essential for 
developing a learning society. Swamiji 
wanted teachers to know the spirit of 
scriptures like Bible, Vedas, Koran and 
Granth Sahib. In his words, 'It is knowl¬ 
edge of spirit of scriptures alone that 
constitutes the true teacher', A pure 
heart and selfless motive characterizes 
the true teacher. The system of education 
must provide learning conditions in 
which the learner's mind is not restless. 
Only then the real knowledge can be as¬ 
similated and the learners become ca¬ 
pable of appreciating and understanding 
the essence of higher human pursuits. 
Human life is not meant only for meet¬ 
ing the baser requirements but to achieve 
higher goals and values. Every indi¬ 
vidual has to learn to overcome the de¬ 
sires for materialism, egoism and tenden¬ 
cies to possess as much as possible. Edu¬ 
cation must light the pathway towards 
knowing the truth and in moving to¬ 
wards spirituality. 

The deterioration in the functional en¬ 
vironment within schools and institu¬ 
tions of higher learning is a serious na¬ 
tional concern. One of the major causes 
has been the deterioration in the relation¬ 
ship between the teacher and the taught, 
The bonds of affection and empathy 
between the teacher and the learner ei¬ 
ther do not exist to have become just pe¬ 
ripheral, The system provides only for 
transaction of the prescribed curricula 
aiming at the percentage of marks at the 
year-end examination. Institutional ini¬ 
tiatives are necessary to re-establish the 
dose relationship between the teachers 
and the learners. This sound mutual re¬ 


lationship would enhance emotional and 
affective aspects of learner's personality 
development. The entire world is now 
realizing the significance of science of 
yoga which has enormous potentialities 
to develop human personality. The reali¬ 
ties of physical world, mental world and 
spiritual world are in fact to be seen only 
comprehensively. 

Present Context of 
Religion and Values 

Value education can be supported to a 
great extent by adequate and appropri¬ 
ate knowledge of basic postulates and 
philosophies of all religions of India. The 
Committees and Commissions in the past 
have duly emphasized this aspect. These 
included the Radhakrishnan Commis¬ 
sion (1948-49), Kothari Commission 
(1964-66), National Policy on Education 
(1986), Ramamurti Committee (1990), 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
(CABE), Committee on Education Policy 
(1992), Planning Commission Core 
Group on Value Orientation in Education 
(1992). Present day education is gene¬ 
rally perceived as an information trans¬ 
mission process with little focus on val¬ 
ues and character development. Swami 
Vivekananda has very aptly described 
the situation as: "Education is not the 
amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undi¬ 
gested, all your life. We must have life- 
building, man-making character-mak¬ 
ing, assimilation of ideas. If education 
were identical with information, the li¬ 
braries would he the greatest , sages of 
the world and encyclopaedias the 
rishis". ' 
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The context of values and religion has 
been examined in the 81st Report of the 
Committee on Value-based Education, 
headed by Shri S. B. Chavan and pre¬ 
sented to Rajya Sabha on 26 February 
1999. This report highlights the need to 
inculcate five essential values: truth, righ¬ 
teous conduct, peace, love and non-vio¬ 
lence. The Committee terms these as core 
universal values which could form the 
foundation stone of any value-based edu¬ 
cation programme. Concerning religion 
the Committee makes the following rec¬ 
ommendation: 

"Another aspect that must be given 
some thought is religion, which is the 
most misused and misunderstood 
concept. The process of making the 
students acquainted with the basics 
of all religions, the values inherent 
therein and also a comparative study 
of the philosophy of all religions 
should begin at the middle stage in 
schools and continue up to the univer¬ 
sity level. Students have to be made 
aware that the basic concept behind 
every religion is common, only the 
practices differ. Even if there are dif¬ 
ferences of opinion in certain areas, 
people have to learn to co-exist and 
carry no hatred against any religion." 

Swamiji advocated all these values 
highlighting their role in our lives. To 
him 'it is a great faith which will make 
the world better. If faith in 'ourselves' has 
been extensively taught and practised, 'a 
very large portion of evils and miseries 
that we have would have vanished'. To 
Swamiji strength is goodness and weak¬ 
ness is sin. One of the raosb profound 


statements made by him is 'truth is the 
nature of all souls'. He highlights the 
mention of the word fearless in 
Upanishads and exhorts every individual 
to be fearless, acquire inner strength and 
tell the truth boldly. 

Education for Girls 

Vivekananda has studied the position of 
women in India in the past as well as in 
his own times. Educated women, in his 
view, would inculcate virtues amongst 
the children and thus prepare the new 
generation of people who could distin¬ 
guish themselves in virtues. He empha¬ 
sized the role of women in housekeep¬ 
ing, religion, arts, science, hygiene and 
wanted all girls to acquire suitable skills 
in these areas. He wanted them to move 
towards higher education. He was also 
in favour of educating the widow, which, 
in those times, was a pretty bold step. 
'Women must be put in a position to 
solve their problems in their own way. 
No one can or ought to do for them, and 
our Indian women are as capable of do¬ 
ing it as any in the world'. To him 
upliftment of women and awakening of 
the masses was the first requisite before 
any real good could come to India. He 
desired that schools for girls be opened 
in every village. This was his pioneering 
effort in the right perspective and Strat¬ 
egy- 

Language Learning 

There is a strong upsurge in India for 
English medium schools particularly 
amongst educated and literate parents. 
In this-world, of severe competitions, the 
only panacea, parents feel, is a good 
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knowledge of English. Even those who 
are on the economically lower side of the 
ladder are cutting down other necessary 
expenses to put their children in the so- 
called public schools. A new generation 
is coming up in India which is not famil¬ 
iar with their own mother tongue. This 
situation though professionally unac¬ 
ceptable, is thriving because of ignorance 
and ambitions of the parents and craze 
for all that is 'western'. They fail to rec¬ 
ognize that it is the mother tongue alone 
in which children naturally express 
themselves, in which they communicate 
love, grief or anger. No second language 
can have that force and that brevity and 
expressiveness. In fact the present gen¬ 
eration is not being fair to the young ones 
by forcing them to begin their education 
in an alien language. 

Sanskrit is a language whose perfec¬ 
tion is being acknowledged also by the 
western world, particularly in the con¬ 
text of development of information tech¬ 
nology. Sanskrit and its rich literature 
brings knowledge, wisdom and glory to 
India and to Indians. Learning of Sanskrit 
enhances the moral fiber of individuals, 
Swamiji said that Sanskrit gives prestige 
and power to the entire race. It is high 
time we pay heed to his advice and make 
maximum use of the treasure that is 
available to this country in the form of 
Sanskrit literature. 

In the context of languages, 
Vivekananda gave a sutra to the teach¬ 
ers. 'The greatness of a teacher consists 
in’the simplicity of his language'. This 
is very relevant for every teacher. This 
needstobe understood in the context of 
those schools where theschool language 


and the home language are not the same. 
The number of such schools is very large, 
particularly in the rural and the tribal ar¬ 
eas. Specific attention has to be given by 
the teacher to the socio-cultural context 
of the children including the language 
being used by the family and the com¬ 
munity. A competent teacher has to put 
in extra efforts to plan not only activities 
and lessons but every word, sentence and 
sequence in local context. Teaching re¬ 
quires to be conducted in plain, simple 
and comprehensive language. That alone 
would generate self-confidence and pre¬ 
pare the learners for success. Swamiji 
described his own language as 'most col¬ 
loquial and yet most expressive'. 

Towards Higher Intellect 

The quality in the context of higher edu¬ 
cation is a matter of serious concern. The 
objectives of higher education obviously 
include learning how to solve the prob¬ 
lems of life. While the study of advance¬ 
ments and developments in western 
world is desirable and indeed essential, 
these must be studied in consonance with 
Indian spirituality which is now attract¬ 
ing the attention the world over. Higher 
education must develop a sense of self- 
confidence and self-assurance along with 
necessary skills and competencies. 
Higher education for women was very 
near to Swamiji's heart. In fact he appre¬ 
ciated the Calcutta University for having 
opened its doors to women earlier than 
Oxford, Harvard and Yale. He reinforced 
his views by asserting that religion does 
not prevent a woman from being edu¬ 
cated. He had pleaded for technical edu¬ 
cation, if necessary, even at the cost of 
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higher education. Self-employment and 
entrepreneurship would really transform 
the youth in any country. It is the practi¬ 
cal knowledge which brings out the best 
in the individual for the service of oth¬ 
ers. 

Education is not the process of filling 
the mind with a lot of facts alone. 'Per¬ 
fecting the instruments and getting 
complete mastery of my own mind is 
the ideal of education'. In the times of 
information explosion this could be the 
guiding star for every young person. 
Learning to find out relevant facts from 
the heap of information is itself an acqui¬ 
sition of a competence. Concentration 
could help the individual in so many 
ways. Control of internal and external 
senses needs to be acquired necessarily 
in modem times. Another aspect which 
Swamiji highlighted was acquisition of 
the great powers of endurance which 
needs to be possessed by every indi¬ 
vidual. Weaknesses of mind should not 
be allowed to overtake the inner strength 


of an individual's mind. All knowledge 
which the worldhas received comes from 
the mind. Anybody who wants to be¬ 
come an intellectual has to work out the 
individual strategies on the intellectual 
plan. 

Swamiji considered intellectual educa¬ 
tion in isolation as one of the evils of 
western civilization. Over the years we 
have learnt that our school education 
system focusses only on rote memory 
and those areas of learning in which writ¬ 
ten examinations are possible and are 
dutifully conducted. The system does not 
take care of affective domain in the 
growth and development of every indi¬ 
vidual, It does not take care of the heart 
which needs to be cultivated in all situa- 
tions. Only the heart can take one to the 
higher plain which intellect can never 
reach. Swamiji exhorted the youth to de¬ 
velop a strong physique to ensure a 
healthy mind and a healthy heart. India 
needs all the three: healthy body, sound 
mind and enlightened spirit. 0 
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Crisis in respect of cultural identities is a phenomenon which follows impersonalization 
brought about by intercultural exchange, made possible by the two cousins, science and 
technological advancements and the economic liberalization. The situation demands 
rationalization of the cultural rituals and mores, prevailing in the unique cultural 
heritage of India, as well os efforts to preserve the essence of universal human values. 
Education has always been the locus for conveying values, familial or organizational or 
cultural. All the Indian educational policies have stressed this fact. The complexity of 
the structure of values and multiplicity of terms used render the issue highly contentious 
and demands highly focused and clear-cut efforts. The values exist in hierarchical 
relationships which changes the importance of each value if the context changes. The 
pupils, therefore, have to be equipped with capabilities, and understanding about the 
importance of these value relationships in different situations for taking effective 
decisions. This work necessarily falls in the purview of school system, therefore, schools 
and curricula need orientation for attaining the relevant outcomes. 


Erosion of values is a matter of concern 
to all those concerned with education, It 
is not only in India, deterioration in the 
human values has attracted a lot of 
attention at international level, too 
(Nanzhao, 1996). Shrinking of the dis¬ 
tances across globe brought about by the 
developments in area of science and tech¬ 
nology like satellites and internets have 
made the World much smaller place, en¬ 
hancing the interactive communication 
potential. The communication and inter-. 


face across boundaries of nations leads 
to increased awareness of their cultural 
identities. Heightened awareness of the 
cultural identities and the concerns for 
preservation of the cultural value sys¬ 
tems has aroused different reactions, the 
melting pot theory of Kissinger, the rise 
of fundamentalism, and other racial en¬ 
counters across continents. The conflicts 
of interests are the symptoms of insecu¬ 
rity regarding the preservation of values 
people subscribe to. This insecurity 
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regarding their cultural values and iden¬ 
tities, prompts action to ensure the pres¬ 
ervation of their own traditional value/ 
Social cohesion may become a casualty 
as a result of this insecurity which is grip¬ 
ping ethnic groups all over the world. 

The other factor that has an impact on 
the value systems, is the growing eco¬ 
nomic liberalism which has failed to ben¬ 
efit all equally. In order to bring about 
harmonious development of human race 
all over fire world and equal sharing of 
the resources, social development has to 
.keep pace with economic, scientific and 
technological progress. Uneven social 
development, both within and outside 
nations, has created pockets of discon¬ 
tentments and tensions over sharing and 
controlling of resources. The lure of the 
lands associated with advanced and de¬ 
veloped cultures has created elitist im¬ 
patient and intolerant groups concerned 
with progress at all costs. The crisis pre¬ 
cipitated by the conflicts prevailing in 
different societies between the old cul¬ 
tural values handed down through gen¬ 
erations, and the present demands of sci¬ 
entific and technological worldviews has 
to be averted. In order to make it pos¬ 
sible, the indigenous traditional values 
have to be examined and innovated 
(Nanzhao, 1996) so as to play a positive 
role in concurrent global socio-economic 
context. Otherwise, the next generation 
might disown not only the incompatible 
values but the total cultural value system. 
Retrieving the baby from the bath water 
will entail conferring distinction on it, i.e. 
distinguishing the shared contextually 
relevant values from the non-functional 
social goals (Parker, Ninomya and 


Cogan, 1999). This is not an easy task in 
the midst of the religious, racial and cul¬ 
tural diversity of the present decade. In 
spite of the challenges, there is urgency 
to take care of these differences so as to 
create an environment of mutual respect 
where all would get equal opportunity 
to share resources and development. 

Education and Culture 

Since education prepares young children 
for adulthood, therefore, the preservation 
of cultural values and passing on the cul¬ 
tural heritage to next generation bas to 
be the responsibility of education (Souza, 
2000). It is in the educational circles that 
tiie action has to be planned and executed 
to provide opportunity to all for living 
effectively in a multicultural environ¬ 
ment. Though the role of other factors 
like family, society, polity and media is 
well acknowledged but the policy formu¬ 
lation and execution has always taken 
place in the education system (Fyfe and 
Figueroa, 1993; Liecester, Modgil and 
Modgil, 2000). All policies on education 
whether in India or abroad; have been 
elaborately commenting on values 
(Swann Report, 1985; cf.. Delors, 1996). 

The educational system and educa¬ 
tionists being fully aware of their role in 
this regard have been fiercely debating 
the issue of transmission of the values, 
cherished in their culture. Right from the 
times of Plato, the philosophers, econo¬ 
mists, educationists and sociologists have 
been concerned about values and have 
joined debate over the modes, content 
and strategies of inculcation of values 
(Zigter, 1998): Martin (1990) reviewing 
goals of education-in American policy 
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recommends that education should pre¬ 
pare pupils to live effectively in family 
and society. The Swann report (1985) 
entitled Education for All also touched 
upon the social problems related to rac¬ 
ism in English schools. The report exam¬ 
ined the differences in level of achieve¬ 
ment of the ethnic minority and traced 
its cause to prejudice and hostility. The 
report has suggested priorities and con¬ 
text for action which involves looking at 
curricular content area in language, his¬ 
tory, and geography, etc. to ensure edu¬ 
cation for cultural diversity. 

Value Education in India 

Ancient Indian education had always 
been loaded with value components. 
The education up to eighteenth century 
involved study of scriptures and Upa- 
nishads which are heavily loaded with 
the discourses on morality, ethics and 
virtuosity. The value education was the 
pivotal concern around which other 
knowledge areas were woven. 

Later the influences of cultures from 
across the boundaries and British colo¬ 
nization brought about changes in the 
structure of society. The urban living re¬ 
placed village symbiotic existence, joint 
family gave way to unitary family and 
consequent changes sneaked into the 
school ethos unwarranted. Apart from 
these developments simultaneously 
growing influence of science and techno¬ 
logy and consequent industrialization 
led to efforts aimed at strengthening 
of the education system by increasing 
inputs on science and technology. The 
efforts were successful. Green revolution, 
WhitereVolution, self-sufficiency in steel 


production, etc. and now spearheading 
the information technology are the sup¬ 
porting evidence. However, in this pro¬ 
cess of modernization of education the 
emphasis shifted to economic and secu¬ 
lar values. The education system lost its 
role as guardian of ethical and moral val¬ 
ues. The detachment of education from 
its ethical and moral character, and in¬ 
troduction of piecemeal topics in curricu¬ 
lum did not bring about any desirable im¬ 
provements in respect of affective and 
social outcomes rather it led to deterio¬ 
ration. These developments were not un¬ 
known to those concerned with planning 
and execution of education policies. The 
efforts are continuing to reconstruct edu¬ 
cation to fulfil its role in preservation of 
the moral character of the society and to 
keep pace with the economic and tech¬ 
nological developments. 

Policy Perspective 

In the pre-Independence period various 
committees like the Education Commis¬ 
sion (1882), Indian University Commis¬ 
sion (1902), Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion (1917-1919) and Wardha Education 
Committee (1939) did not make specific 
recommendations on moral and ethical 
education. Partly as it was perceived to 
be linked with religious education, how¬ 
ever, later the Sargent Committee Report 
(1944) and University Education Com¬ 
mission (1948-49) recommended that 
spiritual and moral teachings of differ¬ 
ent religions be integrated with curricu¬ 
lum. Even Shri Prakasha Committee 
(1959) stressed on inculcation of values 
right from beginning and they stressed 
on development of the moral and 
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spiritual values which do not come in 
conflict with those laid down in the Con¬ 
stitution Articles 28 and 30. Thus, there 
appeared to be schism between the value, 
as propounded by religion, and those 
included in the secular clauses of the 
Constitution. 

A significant departure is observed in 
the concerns regarding value orientation 
of education, in the Conference of Min¬ 
isters of Education (1960) where national 
integration emerged as the major con¬ 
cern. They stressed on the emotional in¬ 
tegration of people and in this context the 
role of education was pointed out, how¬ 
ever, the role of polity and community 
was also acknowledged. Kothari Com¬ 
mission (1964-66) stressed on previous 
themes of moral education, however, it 
added social responsibility as a new con¬ 
cern of education. It also called for value 
orientation of education system. It 
stressed on peace, freedom, truth and 
compassion as values to be developed. It 
pointed out the need to balance the val¬ 
ues of science and spirituality and bring 
about non-violence, purposefulness, and 
prosperity. After the report of this com¬ 
mittee, another committee of the Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament on Education (1967), 
prepared a draft of statement on National 
Policy on Education. Among other things 
this committee also stressed national 
unity, and social and spiritual values, Na¬ 
tional Policy on Education (1986) again 
stressed the spiritual and moral values, 
however, the document stated that a 
radical reconstruction of education is 
required for economic and cultural de¬ 
velopment of the country and this would 
involve, "...cultivation of moral and so¬ 


cial values. The system must produce 
young men and women of 'character' 
and 'ability', committed to national ser¬ 
vice and development..," Noble ideals of 
unity and integrity, harmony, common 
brotherhood, humanism, scientific tem¬ 
per, higher levels of endeavour and 
achievement need to be fostered by edu¬ 
cation. The stress in the National Policy 
on Education (1986) in respect of devel¬ 
opment of these values was reflected in 
the: 

—role of education to eliminate obscu¬ 
rantism, religious fanaticism, vio¬ 
lence and superstition. 

_concerns expressed for need to read 

just curriculum to cultivate social and 
moral values. 

Later, Ramamurthi Committee (1990) 
report entitled, Towards an Enlightened 
Human Society stressed on holistic and 
broad-based education. The core group 
formed by the Planning Commission 
during Eighth Plan period in its report 
in 1992 suggested that efforts aimed at 
value-orientation of education have to be 
made comprehensive and coordinated at 
the macro and micro levels. The report 
suggested that various agencies such as 
those related to media, organizations 
concerned with culture and welfare. 


whether government or non-govern¬ 
ment, should be involved in the process 
of value orientation of education. 

The most recent policy statement in 
regard to value education has been the 
Eighty-first Report of the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee (1999) which has 


pointed -- 

as truth, righteous conduct, peace, love 

and non-violence. 
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The significance of this report lies in 
the stress it lays on the basics of all reli¬ 
gions. Religious education is no more 
perceived as threat rather it strengthens 
the core of universal human values and 
multi-cultural pluralism and mutual co¬ 
existence. The acknowledgement of the 
cultural diversity and values in educa¬ 
tion system is declaration of respect for 
all the cultures (Blum, 2000). Thus edu¬ 
cation system in India has opened up a 
new chapter with the present initiatives 
flowing out of policy statement. Hpw- 
ever, the task of value education is not 
as simple an affair as teaching content. 
Education in human values demands se¬ 
rious deliberations and wide ranging 
consultations. The assumptions the cur¬ 
ricula make about values to be propa¬ 
gated through them are more often 
proved to be illusory when assessed and 
compared with curricula across coun¬ 
tries. Therefore, development of curricu¬ 
lum for promoting value education, de¬ 
mands that the curricular content incor¬ 
porates continuous assessment and 
monitoring, to ensure attainment of ob¬ 
jectives. Since education for inculcation 
of desirable values is a challenging task 
for education everywhere, therefore, 
comparative studies are required to 
evaluate their efficacy in this regard. 

Nature of Values 

Education in human values is rendered 
contentious not only by plurality of val¬ 
ues and value systems but also by the 
divergent conceptions of the terms 
and processes underlying the values 
(Ranganathananda, 1995), The sociolo¬ 
gists emphasize upon the ecological 


aspects: role of culture, economy and pol¬ 
ity in transmission of values across gen¬ 
erations. However, the psychologists 
suggest multiple approaches for value in¬ 
culcation, the cognitive psychologists 
place more premium on development of 
decision-making skills and reasoning 
(Kohlberg, 1976; Leicester and Pearce, 
1997) while the behaviourists suggest 
concentration on the expressed 
behavioural characteristics, still others 
adopt a mixed approach such as combin¬ 
ing cognitive and phenomenological 
approaches which call for self-reflection 
and drawing meaning (Fowlers, 1981). 
According to Branch (1993) the various 
social science disciplines differ consider¬ 
ably in the nature of values available for 
elicitation, and mostly those assumptions 
are limited by the psychological and so¬ 
ciological context in which the researcher 
functions. 

Diversity of Terminology 

In view of the diversity of the terms used 
and their connotations, the task of value 
education becomes more perplexing and 
labyrinthine. The term 'value' itself con¬ 
notes different meanings to different 
people (Rokeach, 1973). Values have been 
referred to as beliefs about desirable 
ways of behaving or being or having 
value for particular actions or life style, 
object, etc. Values are also referred to as 
broad qualities that underline and justify 
attitudes and behaviours (Schwartz, 
1996), Although values have been classi¬ 
fied differently by different people, these 
classifications are highly tentative and 
overlapping. Values also differ with res¬ 
pect to the motivational goals they 
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express. Meanings of values exist in their 
empirical relationship with the other 
values. 

More than the listing of values or their 
classification it is the process of valuing 
or acquisition of values which is more 
important (Yuktananda, 1989). Since val¬ 
ues are beliefs, like all beliefs they have 
cognitive, affective and behavioural as¬ 
pects (Rokeach, 1973). It is in this valu¬ 
ing process that the educators' interest 
lies rather than indoctrinating pupils 
about values. The education system at¬ 
tempts to develop the capacities and 
skills of the pupils for valuing and set¬ 
ting value priorities. Valuing process is 
similar to the process of problem-solving 
and decision- making which involve pin¬ 
ning down the specific problem or ques¬ 
tions relating to values—collection of in¬ 
formation about its weighing informa¬ 
tion, accepting or rejecting the position 
taken. As one grows in the course of time 
a number of value constructs are learnt 
which are linked together in various 
ways. However, veracity of these con¬ 
structs is based on the information (cog¬ 
nitions) available in the surrounding con¬ 
text which is culture- specific. Therefore, 
constructs also have a strong pro-cultural 
bias or constraint (cf. McGarty, 1999). 
Besides, the person is emotionally in¬ 
volved with the view that these are 
shared with other members of the cul¬ 
tural group. This adds to the affective 
dimension of values. Since the values like 
cognition are not just accumulating but 
they are meaningfully related to each 
other in complex hierarchical systemic 
ways, therefore, they cannot be changed 
easily. 


Values are not linearly hierarchical 
rather they exist in dynamic systemic in¬ 
terrelationship called value systems. Val¬ 
ues do not exist in isolation, they exist in 
meaningul relationship with other values 
because of their very nature which is 
evaluative (Hill, 1994). They are highly 
enduring like systemic linkage. The link¬ 
ages among beliefs or values are very 
dense in the core while loose at the pe¬ 
riphery. Therefore, it is easy to change 
the values at the periphery than those 
that make up the core of one's value com¬ 
plex. The change in the set of values, 
changes in hierarchical relationships 
amongst them which is the reason why 
there is elusive relationship between val¬ 
ues and behaviour (Boyatzis, Murphy 
and Wheeler, 2000; Schwartz, 1992). The 
changes in these systematic relationships 
result in different meaning these very 
values acquire; even values such as truth, 
justice and freedom are interpreted dif¬ 
ferently (Richard, 1993). Report of the 
core group on Value Education (1992) has 
also reiterated this fact: 

"Lack of serious and systematic ef¬ 
fort on the part of government to 
implement value-based education, in 
educational institutions could be 
traced to the confusion about the 
definition of values, no darity about 
the conceptual framework, and the 
absence of a working model with its 
significance". 

According to Wildarsky (1993), the 
meaning of the critical values which 
might form the basis of the public policy 
are not fixed but their boundaries vary 
with the cultural-grpups. Thus the for¬ 
mulation of policy also may not be 
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perceived by all the cultural groups alike. 
This calls for clarification/ explicitness 
and greater communication in not only 
the policy statements but also curricula 
and school system of multicultural en¬ 
vironments. 

There is a need, therefore, to under¬ 
stand these concepts underlying values 
and the way different terms such as atti¬ 
tudes, norms, customs, value orientation, 
value systems and cultural values, etc, 
are used. There are more than one mean¬ 
ing of the term 'value' itself (cf. among 
others, Rokeach, 1973; Yuktananda, 
1989), it could be an end state or ideal 
conduct, a preference, at an individual 
level or social level. How values could 
be related to attitudes, and other related 
concepts, different explanations are 
available; according to some, values are 
determined by beliefs we hold (Caple, 
1000, p.116) while others refer to values 
as priorities attached to beliefs by people 
and societies (Hill, 1994). Comprehend¬ 
ing the different conceptions of the val¬ 
ues has pertinence for the way the pro¬ 
cess of value education is approached 
and the Way individual's own conduct 
is influenced. 

A belief or custom prevailing in one 
culture cannot be enforced on the others 
although there may be agreement on the 
end states of existence. Therefore, a dis¬ 
tinction has to be made between what is 
customary or ritualistic in a culture and 
the overarching values (cf. Ling and 
Stephenson, 1998) which may find accep¬ 
tance among the cultures, while customs 
and rituals may not. However, the iden¬ 
tification of commonality of values across 
even distant boundaries also has to be 


done to ensure the universal character of 
value education. Since the global context 
could only place the values, customs, 
beliefs and other related terms in the 
proper perspective, in the absence of 
universal context particular interest 
groups may favour a particular value 
position (Ling and Stephenson, 1998). 

A related concept with reference to the 
group-related values and preferences is 
norm, which is used interchangeably 
with values. Norms have to be distin¬ 
guished from values. Values are beliefs 
while norms are the accepted standards 
of behaviour, which could be relevant at 
cultural level, national level, or global 
level. Since value is more personal in 
nature at a collective level they form the 
basis of norms. But when the values at 
personal or social level come in conflict 
with those at other higher levels, what 
ought to be our responsibility? These is¬ 
sues need to be understood in the con¬ 
text of value systems and of the indi¬ 
vidual social values. 

Feather (1992) found that values of the 
personal achievement at times comes in 
conflict with those of equality and group 
harmony. Such value conflicts produce 
individual and social tensions; these 
should be identified and analyzed. In 
other cultures also the different values 
may come in conflict with each other. In 
societies where different cultures exist 
together, the wide variety of issues, re¬ 
lated to value education may pose prob¬ 
lem for curricula and education policy. 
For instance, the values to be propagated 
through science sometimes come in con¬ 
flict with the cultural assumptions pre¬ 
vailing in the society and create problem 
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for learning science (Lederman, 1992). 

The educational development and cul¬ 
ture are so closely interdependent that in 
recent years the concept of economic de¬ 
velopment is linked to human resource 
development (UNDP, 1998). The Delors 
Report Learning: The Treasure Within 
(1996) has outlined the agenda for edu¬ 
cationists of this century for creating ex¬ 
cellence in education for protection and 
survival of human race. 

The principal component of the excel¬ 
lence in education are: learning to live in 
a democratic world culture which in¬ 
volves fostering in future citizens values 
of peace, tolerance, justice, caring-shar¬ 
ing, scientific temper, gender equality, 
social responsibility, protection of human 
rights, and environmental protection. 
This is possible only when the curricu¬ 
lum is oriented for taking up this chal¬ 
lenge of linking local ethnic identity to 
identity bom of universality. 

Curriculum and Education in 
Human Values 

The education in a country has to keep 
pace with the structural changes in its 
culture and society because the way 
people view themselves, others, and their 
values are closely related and influenced 
by the content of their knowledge (Ven¬ 
ter, Franzsen and Heerden, 2000). If edu¬ 
cation system does not equip those pass¬ 
ing out with the knowledge relevant of 
appreciating the cultural diversity it fails 
to realize the objectives of education re¬ 
lated to affective and social development. 

Success of education depends on 
developing individual excellence, ,i.e. 
development of cognitive (knowledge). 


affective, social and spiritual aspects of 
their being which is linked to their eth¬ 
nic identities. Therefore, preservation of 
cultural and ethnic identity or identities 
is equally relevant, and along with the 
concomitant changes demands curricu¬ 
lum renewal periodically. The paradox 
of ethnic as well as universal civic iden¬ 
tity has to be resolved so that the educa¬ 
tion prepares them as the future citizens 
who become a part of the local commu¬ 
nity, national community and an inter¬ 
national community (Fyfe, 1993), as has 
been also reiterated in the educational 
policy statement in the Eighty-first Par¬ 
liamentary Standing Committee Report 
(1999). 

Thus, multicultural dimension of edu¬ 
cation has to be reflected in the curricu¬ 
lum, which is the moving spirit behind 
the total educational processes. Curricu¬ 
lum is the statement of philosophy, goals 
and objectives, the methods and pro¬ 
cesses; it sets the tone for organizational 
climate and transactions which shall 
guide the classroom learning as well as 
outside class interactions. The curricu¬ 
lum has to spell out the outcomes of edu¬ 
cation in behavioural terms so that there 
is comprehensiveness and objectivity and 
the whole gamut of desirable experiences 
are identified. These outcomes based on 
the philosophy of excellence in education 
have to take care of the principles relat¬ 
ing to the equity and equality in educa¬ 
tion systems. Equity involves that all stu¬ 
dents, irrespective of their indivdual 
differences in sodo-cuItural Gontext, are 
able to develop their potential to its maxi¬ 
mum? level. This has implications- for 
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school to their unique socio-cultural 
niche having earlier developmental lev¬ 
els, and sensitizing the teachers and per¬ 
sonnel in school to their requirement; and 
eventually bringing everyone at par with 
other at later developmental levels. 

Since in the earlier stages of develop¬ 
ment the pupils are developing cognitive 
structures which enables them to benefit 
from successive curricular experiences, in 
the absence of these structures it will not 
be possible for them to receive the knowl¬ 
edge available in and out of school. It is 
relevant to quote Bruner (1971): "A cul¬ 
ture, moreover, equips its members with 
such structured models of the world so 
that they may predict, interpolate and 
extrapolate that much of knowledge. 
Without such models, man would not be 
the species he is. Nor would cultures be 
so controlling". The experiences could be 
organized only if curriculum developers 
have adequate knowledge of the psycho¬ 
logical, sociological characteristics of 
pupils from diverse cultural back¬ 
grounds. The variation in terms of mod¬ 
els (Bruner, 1971) available to pupils ren¬ 
ders some of them incapable of benefit¬ 
ing from the school experiences. 

Another very pertinent issue that cur¬ 
riculum has to look into is the develop¬ 
ment of thinking skills and the value is¬ 
sues posted therein. Since the curriculum 
context, i.e. subject matter and teaching 
style have implication for communicat¬ 
ing values, the process of learning and 
knowledge acquisition cannot be treated 
as value-free (Bonnett, 2000). The think¬ 
ing or critical thinking skills required for 
decision-making built upon the knowl¬ 
edge acquired, are also not value-free. It 


is herein that the focus of value educa¬ 
tion rests. Imparting knowledge that 
constitutes building blocks of thinking 
skills, confers on the person the quality 
of being, which manifests values of jus¬ 
tice, caring, cooperation, gender equal¬ 
ity, fairness to others and environment, 
creativity and tolerance, etc. The skills 
and competencies which sharpen the 
critical thinking and decision-making de¬ 
mand adequate sampling of the content 
under various curricular areas especially 
■ science (Ediger, 1995). The language 
which is the vehicle of communication 
and interaction also has great potential 
for influencing values prevailing in the 
education system. Language education 
issues, textbooks and their content need 
careful consideration since the language 
has to do with learning of customs, eti¬ 
quettes, attitudes and beliefs prevailing 
in the culture. During early years value 
education becomes almost synonymous 
with language learning, therefore, the 
stories, folklores, reading materials made 
available for children has to be sampled 
out very carefully. Even the best of ma¬ 
terial cannot be offered without review 
and analysis. The results of the studies 
conducted in the disciplines of psychol¬ 
ogy, advertising and media show that 
sometimes content does not convey ex¬ 
actly what it was purported to, 

Another language issue which merits 
consideration in the area of language 
education is the issue of minority lan¬ 
guage. In India there are mutiple dialects 
within the same language. However, 
when the language spoken at home and 
school are at variance, a lot of insecurity 
is created. This insecurity adds to the 
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problems already created by working in 
a linguistic environment in which profi¬ 
ciency is not attained, therefore, curricu¬ 
lum has to plan and sensitize teachers for 
the differences on these accounts. 

Teacher-pupil Relationships 
and Values 

Teaching-learning processes and inter¬ 
actions among teachers and pupils have 
unlimited potential for value generation. 
The teacher conveys values through their 
personality as role models, presenting 
knowledge in ways leading to develop¬ 
ment of selective cultural position among 
pupils as well as their interaction with 
pupils. Teacher, therefore, is a very essen¬ 
tial area of preparing for value education 
(Ouellet, 2000). Teacher preparation for 
value education has three clear-cut facets: 
first of all teacher's own context of values 
and cultures has to be broadened to 
include the universality of culture and 
society; he/she has to be familiarized 
with the agenda of education in human 
values, and human development. This 
calls for flow of information which 
sensitizes him/her to these issues. 

Secondly, action has to be initiated 
for development of teacher's own inter¬ 
actional skills for facilitation of 
interpersonal interaction which includes 
skills of listening, responding, empathy 
and genuineness. Development of these 
skills involve making available reading 
materials, training modules and 
organization of training programmes. 
Action on these issues has to be expedited 
for our vast nation using all possible 
strategies offered by technology. 
However, before putting in practice the 


intervention ought to be examined and 
assessed. Lastly, the competencies 
relating to teaching of subjects have to 
be situated in the multi-cultural context. 

This would make it imperative that 
teachers have awareness of linkages 
between transaction strategies and their 
impact on values. Ignorance of these 
linkages and issues may result in their 
inadvertently causing harmful influence 
in the minds of the students about 
cultural issues. Teaching of sciences, for 
example, organized in different ways has 
implication for the method and 
approaches of science that students will 
learn, some of which work against 
science (Lederman, 1992). Language itself 
being carrier of values, its teaching has 
an impact on values; geography and 
histoiy, etc. all could be taught in ways 
having different influences on pupils 
about cultural attitudes. 

The other factors that need to be 
influenced are textbooks, curricular 
content and processes of education — 
each one of these has immense potential 
for influencing values. The textbooks are 
not only conveyors of knowledge but 
there are lots of values hidden in them 
(Richardson, 1995) and many times the 
values stated to be reflected in them may 
not actually get conveyed successfully 
(Driver et al., 1999). What values 
textbooks convey to the students have to 
be consciously analyzed. The content, its 
presentation, layout, figures, tables, 
questions, language used and its 
^comprehensibility, etc. are issues related 
to textbooks. Eadi one of these aspects 
of the textbooks has implications for 
values. Therefore, continuous review of 
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textbooks is very necessary for ensuring 
that the values they convey are not 
against those of the cultures prevailing 
indigenously, and also are in harmony 
with universal human values. Subject- 
related values could be comprehensively 
communicated through textbooks and 
transactional strategies could be adopted. 

School processes and activities which 
includes the conduct of daily morning 
assembly, games, board displays, organi¬ 
zation of parent-teacher meetings, 
cultural and the other related activities, 
all have implications for integrating 
practical aspect of value education 
relating to personal, social and moral 
values. The activities have great potential 
for creating awareness of issues which 
lead to development of understanding 
and sensitivity for other cultures. 
However, the potential inherent in all 
the processes could be realized for value 
education only with orientation of staff, 
teachers and out-of-school systems by 
exposing them to appropriate culturally 
sensitizing information and experiences. 

Issues related to concepts underlying 
values have been debated for over two 
thousand years and no conclusion theory 
could be built as they are dynamic issues 
embedded in the concurrent socio¬ 
cultural contexts. Hence, issues are 
multifaceted. However, before conclu¬ 
ding the present paper the vocational 
education deserves a special mention 
about its value inculcation potentiality. 


Vocational education is preparation for 
adult life, it is a precursor to future work 
ethics, and whole lot of attitudes built 
around it. The content and process of 
vocational education, activities, and 
teachers have to be oriented to look at 
their role in wider context of work not 
only as an economic activity, but' 
development of human beings as 
participants in widespread social 
development. This would put the total 
activity in human and social perspective. 

The values related to respect for 
dignity of labour, excellence in work and 
concern for others, creativity, enterprise, 
social responsibility, honesty and 
integrity could be built into various 
aspects of vocational education. This is a 
challenging task that needs serious 
deliberation, planning and careful review 
of inputs introduced so as to ensure that 
they lead to intended outcomes. 

The assessment and review of curri¬ 
cula of school systems and other aspects 
of education is a continuing activity 
which has its own vast agenda. 
Assessment referred to as engine of 
systematic curricular reform suggests 
that changes in assessment can lead to 
curricular reforms which has implica¬ 
tions for values (Barnes, Clarke and 
Stephens, 2000). However, curricular 
reform, naturally, exists in relation to 
whole spectrum of issues and aspects 
discussed in the present exposition. 
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Education: Management and Values 
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— ' .— | Abstract f = - - — ===== 

Education is the process by which the people of any country acquire certain habits and 
skills as well as knowledge of various subjects. It is also the process through which they 
cultivate human values and attitudes. John Dewey, American philosopher and educa¬ 
tionist was of the view that all philosophy can be considered as philosophy of education, 
because philosophy primarily deals with the nature of values such as Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness, Justice and Holiness. Education, therefore, is correctly described as the exer¬ 
cise of man's power to acquire an adequate measure of truth, deeper love of the good and 
the just refined appreciation of beautiful and sublime as well as reverential recognition 
of the sacred. Today the society is at the crossroads, legislation and political power 
cannot reform man. Einstein, in his lecture (New York in 1952) wisely remarked: "It is 
not enough to teach man a speciality. Through it he may become a useful machine but 
not a harmoniously developed personality. It is essential that the students acquire an 
understanding of and a lively feeling far values. Otherwise he with his specialized knowl¬ 
edge resembles a well-trained dog rather than a harmoniously developed person." Be¬ 
cause values are operative in man, character-building is the major aim of education. 
Educational management and teachers have to play an important role in translalting 
the aims of education into action. Educational management gives a dynamic, direc¬ 
tional and moral leadership to academic institutions. They should create healthy and 
value surcharged atmosphere in educational complexes for values are caught rather 
than taught. Moreover, the temples of learning must be depoliticized and 
decommerdalized. If the destiny of India is being shaped in the classrooms, then the 
teachers have to play an important role in inspiring the personal and national character 
of the educatees, 


Professor Whitehead (1953), a great 
mathematical physicist and philosopher 
in his classic book Adventure of Ideas 
writes: There can be no successful demo¬ 


cratic society till general education con¬ 
veys a philosophical outlook. Philosophy 
as an intellectual enterprise is connected 
with fundamental questions of human 
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existence, i.e. the problem of meaning of 
human life, man's place in the universe, 
and nature of grand values such as Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness, Justice and Holiness. 
Any education that fails to consider these 
problems and fails to throw light on these 
values is an inadequate type of educa¬ 
tion. So education is rightly described as 
the exercise of one's powers to acquire a 
fuller measure of the truth, deeper love 
of the good, finer appreciation of the 
beautiful and the sublime and reveren¬ 
tial recognition of the holy. 

Titus (1968) in this connection writes: 
To philosophize is not merely to read 
and to know philosophy, it is also to feel 
philosophically. Ideas and ideals still 
rule the world. Culture and civilization 
are based on some ideas, ideals and 
values. Culture is transmitted to the 
youngster through formal and informal 
education. Education is a process that 
occurs in a particular society at a particu¬ 
lar historical period. India is the biggest 
democracy in the world. Education and 
democracy are complementary to each 
other. Totalitarian control of education 
— educational institutions—political, 
economic, or religious type must be 
resisted. 

Education in 
Technological Society 

Today our society is at the crossroads. 
Law and power cannot reform society. 
Thinkers, educationists and social scien¬ 
tists have rightly accepted the maxim. 
Education is the cure of this rot. Francis 
Bacon, a philosopher and a great popu- 
larizer of science, declared: Knowledge 
is power. There is virtual explosion of 


knowledge. But Francis Bacon himself 
was found guilty and fined because in 
his capacity as a judge he had accepted 
gifts from the litigants. Now-a-days we 
read about the cases of kidney thefts. So 
in the name of technical education we 
have neglected humanistic education. In 
the name of job-oriented training, we are 
neglecting life-oriented or value-oriented 
education. One may be a skilled engineer 
but he may be a third-class husband or 
fourth-class man. 

In this context it is enlightening to read 
the thoughts of Einstein (1989). In one of 
his lectures delivered in 1952 Einstein 
remarked: It is not enough to teach man 
a speciality. Through it he may become a 
useful machine but not a harmoniously 
developed personality. It is essential that 
the students require an understanding of 
and a lively feeling for values. He must 
acquire a vivid sense of the beautiful and 
of the morally good. Otherwise he with 
his specialized knowledge resembles a 
well-trained dog rather than a harmoni¬ 
ously developed person. Saul (1992), 
professor of history, writes: In English the 
word intelligence has gradually come to 
stand for the manipulation of secrets 
(facts). Positively it stands for gathering 
of knowledge and the proper use of it. 
Negatively it stands for gathering of 
knowledge and improper or negative 
use pf it. Dr Ambedkar once rightly said 
that knowledge without character is dan¬ 
gerous and man of knowledge without 
character is more dangerous than a wild 
beast. Hence we say; Sheelam Param 
Bhushanam, Vidhya Vineyana Shobhate. 
Even tire Westerners have said: 

If money is lost nothing is lost, 
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If time is lost, something is lost. 

But if character is lost, everything 
is lost. 

What is character? Rev. Shri Pan- 
durang Shashtri Athawale (1999), the 
founder of Swadhyaya Fraternity and 
winner of the prestigious Magsaysay and 
Tempelton awards explains: Character is 
a harmonious blending of at least four 
virtues. Sense of gratitude ( Kritajnata ), 
Modesty or Humility ( Namrata ), Self-re¬ 
spect and personal dignity ( Tejasvita ), 
and sense of identity, self-awareness, and 
can-do-attitude (Asmita). 

Even Covey (1994), a well-known 
management guru, distinguishes 
between character ethic and personality 
ethic and wants to restore character ethic 
as the basis of true success in life. Char¬ 
acter, according to him, is the develop¬ 
ment and integration of the virtues such 
as integrity, humility, fidelity, temper¬ 
ance, courage, justice, patience, industry, 
simplicity, modesty and the Golden Rule. 

Aims of Education 

In his Aims of Education, Whitehead 
writes: Mere technical and scientific edu¬ 
cation is not enough. Religious education 
must be given to the youngsters, Reli¬ 
gious education, Whitehead elaborates, 
consists in inculcating reverence and 
sense of duty in the minds of the 
educatees. Educated men and women 
can be led but cannot be driven. They 
must possess professional competence. 
They must be cultured and practise so¬ 
cial virtues such as cooperation, regard 
for others, etc. Educated persons must 
have sense of different values. So char¬ 
acter-building is the major aim of 


education which is a life-long process. 

Educational Management 
and Values 

Educational leadership and management 
have to play an important role in trans¬ 
lating aims of education into action. Ex¬ 
ecutives and heads of institutions, 
schools and colleges are involved in the 
function of decision-making. Manage¬ 
ment and the principals of colleges have 
to initiate an innovative process and 
thereby give a dynamic and directional 
and moral leadership to the institutions. 
It is good that the Ministry of Education 
is called 'Ministry of Human Resource 
Development'. Other very important role 
the management and the principal can 
play in educational complexes is to 
create healthy and value-surcharged 
atmosphere because values are caught 
rather than taught. The main object of 
value in the whole educational process 
and progress should be the pupils and 
their development. 

Educational Management of Colleges and 
Other Academic Institutions 

Nowadays most of the educational insti¬ 
tutions are founded and controlled by 
politicians. Some of them are established 
and managed by the wealthy business¬ 
men and industrialists. Naturally they 
tend to misuse the noble centres of learn¬ 
ing for the purpose of power and self. It 
seems that the running of an educational' 
institution is more lucrative than man¬ 
aging factories. Very few academic 
institutions are founded and guided by 
educational leaders and educationists 
who are genuinely concerned with the 
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development of the youngsters and their 
welfare, If we want to make education 
the instrument of individual transforma¬ 
tion and thereby of social change and re¬ 
form, then educational institutes must be 
depolitidzed and decommercialized. 

The management of these academic 
complexes, therefore, ought to abide by 
certain values such as truth, beauty, 
goodness, respect for the teachers and 
men of knowledge, gratefulness for na¬ 
tion builders, etc. Teachers must not prac¬ 
tise toadyism in regard to the members 
of governing council of colleges. Moral¬ 
ity is matter of mutuality or reciprocity, 
all ought to respect one another. More¬ 
over as far as possible the teachers and 
professors should solve their problems 
on their own and if necessary in consul¬ 
tation with college principals and the 
principal should see to it that the inter¬ 
ests Of the teachers and students are well 
looked after. The teachers must feel free 
and secure while discharging their du¬ 
ties. Of course, the teaching community 
must also practise self-restraint in regard 
to smoking and drinking, as well as the 
expression of their political views and 
their critical estimate of different faiths 
and the national leaders. The manage¬ 
ment should provide as far as possible 
all the academic and other facilities to the 
teachers to refresh their knowledge. As 
heads of the institutions, they should not 
behave as official bosses of teaching and 
non-teaching staff in the offices and-cam- 
puses of colleges. Service books must be 
properly maintained. Appointment and 
confirmation letters mustbe issued to the 
concerned teachers at the appropriate 
time. Delay in this regard generates the 


feeling of insecurity in the minds of the 
concerned teachers and other employees. 

In short, the managerial personnel 
must not be profit-oriented or money-ori-. 
ented. Recently the word 'to manage' has 
acquired a pejorative sense as it is used 
in practical discourse. If somebody gets 
a good job, others ask: How did you man¬ 
age it? This question contextually implies 
that the job-seeker somehow influenced 
the decision-makers or selectors and got 
the result in his favour. Unfortunately 
social climate in the country is such that 
'money' has become the measure of all 
things. If this trend is to be changed, and' 
it must be changed, then educational 
institutes must be freed from money- 
power and political-power. 

The Role of Teachers 

Teaching profession is rightly glorified 
as the noblest vocation. All kinds of pro¬ 
fessionals are products of the educational 
process which takes place in academic in¬ 
stitutions as well as in society. Unfortu¬ 
nately the society is fast becoming a 
money-oriented consumerist one. Every 
profession is being commercialized. How 
can teaching vocation remain unaffected 
by this process of commercialization? We 
see a parallel education system in the 
form of flourishing coaching classes in 
our country. Most of the commerce stu¬ 
dents come to college for fun! and formal 
degrees. They pay huge amount of 
money in the form of fee to the owners 
of commercial air-conditioned classes in 
big cities like Mumbai. Naturally many 
teachers and lecturers are interested more 
in coaching classes than in college classes. 
It is both interesting and enlightening to 
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read the experiences narrated by J.N. 
Kapur, himself a great teacher of math¬ 
ematics, in his A Life with Mathematics and 
Education-An Autobiography. Kapur on 
p. 15 writes about mathematics teachers: 
"The fact that very often teachers them¬ 
selves do not know as to what they are 
teaching, makes him very painful and 
what is worse is that many of those who 
matter, have closed their minds to new 
ideas in mathematics education. This, I 
think and you will agree with me, is true 
of almost all subjects taught in the col¬ 
leges in India." 

Formerly teachers were very poorly 
paid and poorly trained. At present there 
is considerable pay hike in the salaries of 
lecturers and professors. This does not 
mean that hike in payment of teaching 
and non-teaching staff will automatically 
make them more efficient and dutiful. In 
this connection, the sane and sound ad¬ 
vice of Covey (1994) is note-worthy. He 
remarks: "You can buy a person's hand 
but you cannot buy his heart. His heart 
is where his enthusiasm is, his loyalty is. 
You can buy his back but you cannot buy 
his brain. That is where his creativity is, 
his ingenuity or his resourcefulness is." 

Hence the need of the creation of moral 
and academic climate in the college cam¬ 
puses. The functioning of the manage¬ 
ment must be value-based so that read¬ 
ing and knowledge-seeking atmosphere 
is created in colleges. 

Most of file lecturers of the colleges are 
collectors of material at home and dicta¬ 
tors of the same in the classes. The same 
'notes' are used by the teachers and stu¬ 
dents for years. Academic climate in the 
academic institutes is a necessary 


condition of higher education. Bala- 
krishnan (1999) in his review article nar¬ 
rating his experience writes: Once I went 
as a one-man commission to a college for 
examining the possibilities of granting 
M.Sc. (Maths) affiliation to that college. 
When I asked the principal of the college 
as to how many teaching and non-teach¬ 
ing staff are there in the college, pat came 
the reply: In my college all my staff are 
nonteaching! There is, I think, no need 
to comment upon this. Moreover, the 
heads of educational institutes must 
place the interest of students, and teach¬ 
ers and researchers above their own per¬ 
sonal interests and their political ideolo¬ 
gies. This is true of teachers too. The man¬ 
agement and the heads of institutes and 
parents should not overlook the fact that 
the professionally competent and mor¬ 
ally conscientious teacher is the vital 
force in education. Teacher's character, 
his other qualities and his art of teaching 
give life and substance to the education 
process from K.G. to P.G. Good teachers 
stimulate the minds of pupils and inspire 
them to strive for excellence in different 
fields. It is on their personal qualities and 
character, educational qualifications and 
professional competence that success of 
all education endeavour must ultimately 
depend (Aggarwal & Agrawal, 1988). 

The teachers must be accorded an 
honoured place in the society. This is 
quite consistent with the upanishadic 
dictum: Acharya Devo Bhava. Society also 
needs retired but not tired teachers as 
vanaprasthashramis who can offer their 
selfless services for the needy and neg¬ 
lected sections of the society. 

Today a teacherwfll hot be venerated 
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simply because of his noble profession. 

It is the traits of a teacher that count. Who 
will have regard for a teacher or a lec¬ 
turer who demands higher fee for private 
tuitions during the months of February 
and March? Who will adore the princi¬ 
pals who indulge in frauds and issue 
false certificates to youngsters? Scams in 
academic institutions are serious chal¬ 
lenge to the credibility and reliability of 
educational institutions. Heads of such 
institutions, the leaders of teachers' 
unions even professors and teachers and 
concerned members must do something 
to stop this rot. 

Concluding Remarks 

If the destiny of India is being shaped in 
the classrooms then teachers have to play 
a vital role in inspiring and moulding the 
personal and national character of the 
educatees. The managerial heads, prin¬ 
cipals and teachers must be taught demo¬ 
cratic values such as dignity of man, vari¬ 
ous freedoms, etc. The management 
should invite suggestions from the staff 
and encourage their creative abilities and 
appreciate their achievements. 

We are told and rightly so that values 
are caught and they cannot be taught. 
Morality is caught and it cannot be 
taught. In other words, they cannot be 
taught directly but they can be taught in¬ 
directly by narrating the stories of great 
moral and spiritual heroes to them. For 
instance, when we want to transmit the 
value of patriotism to the youngsters, we 
must place before them, the lives of great 
patriots. A talk on the life of a true devo¬ 
tee of God is more effective than a learned 
lecture on devotion orBhakti. More im¬ 


portant than this is the value surcharged 
atmosphere in the campuses and in the 
society. The teachers, the leaders, and the 
managers of educational institutions 
must be role models of the life of values. 
The educational complexes, therefore, 
must be depoliticized and freed from the 
influence of money power, muscle power 
and political forces. Moreover, many 
boys and girls talk of 'enjoying college 
life'. In this connection, Hutchins (1963) 
remarks: "Our university graduates have 
far more information and far less under¬ 
standing than in the colonial period. And 
our universities present themselves to 
our people in this crisis, either as rather 
ineffectual trade schools or as places 
where nice boys and girls have a nice 
time under the supervision of nice men 
and women in a nice environment". Is 
this not true of many educational com¬ 
plexes and colleges in India? 

One of the major aims of education is 
to initiate the students or youngsters into 
worthwhile ways of thinking and doing, 
and thereby foster an all-round growth 
of the educatees. And this can be 
achieved to a great extent, if values are 
given due importance in educational 
campuses. 

Value-components, therefore, ought to 
be exercised, practised and appreciated 
by the educational managers and the 
heads of colleges because values are rec¬ 
ognized only by man, and they become 
operative only in human beings. It is the 
moral and axiological duty of the aca¬ 
demic managers and leaders to put val¬ 
ues into day-to-day operations and trans¬ 
actions of the colleges and institutions. If 
this happens, then academic complexes 
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will succeed in their educational venture 
of man-making. If the ethical sense dies 
in the hearts of educatees - various pro¬ 
fessionals, businessmen, industrialists, 
politicians - then no constitution, no stat¬ 
ute, no court, can save man's sense of 
ethical values. It is the inner conscious¬ 
ness of man that enables him to do the 
right thing for the right cause with the 
right purpose. Hence the need of man¬ 


making education and value-based edu¬ 
cational management. 

I would like to end this paper with the 
wise words of an English poet Tennyson. 
He writes: 

Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, but more of reverence in us 
dwell. That mind and soul according 
well, may make one music as before. 
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Value Inculcation in the Context of Science 
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The advance in science and technology in the last century and the rational inquiry 
underlying it, has accelerated the processes of social change reducing the world to a 
global village, On the one hand, science and technology has given rise to genuine opti - 
mism and excitement, on the other, it has given rise to anxiety. Science can be consid¬ 
ered to be neutral or amoral, but the change in moral domain that technology has brought 
or could bring about is less obvious. Rather than becoming aware of how to use technol¬ 
ogy, we tend to become slaves of it At this juncture a need is felt to humanise science 
education by cultivating values through a new order based on scientific and techno¬ 
logical training. We need to produce students of science with responsibility, who are 
capable of grappling with the complexities of social issues. We should encourage stu¬ 
dents to develop a frame of reference for science that has as its central organizing struc¬ 
ture those values that give each of us the power to wonder, to explore and to discover. 
The present paper deals with the need and the strategies for value inculcation in the 
context of science, 


The numerous scientific and technologi¬ 
cal inventions in the last century and the 
rational inquiry underlying science and 
technology, have accelerated the process 
of social change reducing the world to a 
global village. Science and technology on 
the one hand arouse the expectation of a 
better way of life, give promise of mate¬ 
rial satisfaction and hold forth great pos¬ 
sibilities for the development of human 
potentialities. They give rise to a genu¬ 
ine optimism and excitement, but they 
also give rise to anxiety-to a gnawing 
apprehension of man's alleged loss of 


personal freedom, of certitude, of psy¬ 
chological sincerity and of identity. Over 
the last few decades the distinction be¬ 
tween the terms 'science' and 'technol¬ 
ogy' has also become clearer. Science tells 
us how the world works and can be used 
to predict the physical and biological con¬ 
sequences of human actions. It provides 
a good guide in answering question of 
means but by itself cannot answer the 
question of ends. In short, science con¬ 
notes power but does not provide direc¬ 
tion for the nature of its utilization in toto. 
Science, therefore, can be considered to 
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be neutral or amoral, while, one can 
speak meaningfully of better or worse 
technology, apart from its instrumental¬ 
ity. Though not obvious, technology can 
affect the domains of intellectual, aes¬ 
thetic and moral values. New technology 
in microscopy, holography, carbon dat¬ 
ing, transistors, computers and informa¬ 
tion technology, to name a few, has cer¬ 
tainly enlarged the compass of scholar¬ 
ship. New technologies of plastic, light¬ 
ing, photography have expanded the aes¬ 
thetic possibility. Least obvious, how¬ 
ever, is the change in moral domain that 
technology has brought or could bring 
about, as its impact has had many ad¬ 
verse effects. The capacity to discriminate 
between that which is short-lived and 
that which is lasting seems to be becom¬ 
ing obscure. Rather than becoming aware 
of how to use technology as a tool, we 
tend to become slaves of it. If this trend 
were not stopped, mankind would be 
doomed to destroy itself. At this juncture 
there is a felt need to humanize educa¬ 
tion by cultivating values through a new 
order which is based on scientific and 
technological training one of the essen- tial 
components of scientific humanism. 

Relating Science and Values 

Science is a search for truth. The only 
constant about science is 'change'. Em¬ 
phasis on investigative experiments, sci¬ 
entific reasoning and a reliance on basic 
scientific knowledge have formed the 
backbone of many science curricula* Over 
the past few years, however, important 
issues have been raised by students in 
science classrooms which' have! forced 
many science teachers tpre^xamisie 


what is taught in the classroom. Today 
students are interested in seeking the rel¬ 
evance of the scientific principles and 
concepts taught to them in the light of 
the solutions they could provide to the 
social and other problems in the real 
world. Science to them appears to be 
'mechanistic' and 'dehumanized' in con¬ 
trast to their studies in humanities. Sci¬ 
ence teachers are asked questions that go 
beyond the academic study of a particu¬ 
lar discipline. To locate the source for this 
unfortunate stereotyping of science as a 
dehumanized experience, an attempt can 
be made to reduce the gap between sci¬ 
ence and humanities, between scientists 
and humanists, by stressing the human¬ 
istic aspects of science. 

The demands of both students and fac¬ 
ulty for 'relevance' of the science curricu¬ 
lum reflects the current view that scien¬ 
tific advances are both the cause of and 
solution for many social problems. We 
have avoided dealing with controversial 
issues like 'nuclear warfare', 'overpopu¬ 
lation' and stayed clear of raising value 
issues with the fear of inflicting our val¬ 
ues on our students. What we cannot af¬ 
ford is training a generation of students 
who know the 'why' of scientific phe¬ 
nomena but do not have a process of en¬ 
quiring into the value issues raised by the 
topics they study. If science is to be rel¬ 
evant to life today and life in future, sci¬ 
ence teachers have no alternative but to 
consider the relationship between science 
and values. 

A necessary first step in relating sci¬ 
ence an^L values in fl^e’classroom is to 
enable studentato leamtoregardiseierice 
as oneoLthaseveral pata&eland equally 
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valid areas of human experience. This 
will equip them in understanding the 
interrelationship of human knowledge. 

A necessary second step in relating 
science and values is to encourage stu¬ 
dents to consider value questions which 
arise where scientific content of the cur¬ 
riculum has an impact on their immedi¬ 
ate experience. Many of the new materi¬ 
als and methods adopted for making sci¬ 
ence teaching more 'relevant' follow this 
pattern. 

Values that characterize the enterprise 
of science according to the document, 
Education and the Spirit of Science (Fox, 
1996) are: 

1. Longing to know and understand 

2. Questioning of all things 

3. Search for data and their meaning 

4. Demand for verification 

5. Respect for logic 

6. Consideration of premises 

7. Consideration of consequences, 

Teaching science with a focus on val¬ 
ues provides the students with a means 
for interpreting what they have learned 
within their own experience. Such learn¬ 
ing helps the student'to become self 
adaptive as science-related social condi¬ 
tions change. Student consideration of 
the relationship of science to personal 
decisions and major social problems is 
imperative. They should develop a value 
sensitivity by examining real life prob¬ 
lems in the context of science, techn¬ 
ology, society and, therefore, the need to 
be placed in a framework of a more ex¬ 
plicit study of the interaction between 


science and the value component of the 
social structure. 

Objectives 

The interrelationship between human 
experience and the broad themes of our 
society is in fact, not learned at all. In or¬ 
der that this be explicitly incorporated 
into a science course one has to take a 
look at objectives. Some of the broad ob¬ 
jectives could be: 

• To see the similarities and differences 
between the various subjects studied 
and have an open-minded respect for 
all of them. 

• To be aware of the particular way in 
which science affects arts. 

• To understand that science attempts 
to make statements about the 
simplicity and unity of nature. 

• To be aware of the moral dilemmas 
developed due to advances in 
scientific knowledge, e.g. arms race, 
overpopulation, environmental 
pollution, etc. 

• To practise honesty in word and 
deed. 

• To develop the spirit of cooperation 
and team work. 

• To recognize ways in which science 
tends to encourage the acceptance of 
certain social values such as tolerance. 

• To be open to others' views and 
opinions. 

• To develop patience and 
perseverance. 

• To learn to 'care for others'. 
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• To develop willingness to apply 
scientific methods and information to 
private and public ethical decisions. 

While teaching science with a focus on 
values, some of the specific objectives 
identified by Paul Hurd (1975) and listed 
below can be addressed to : 

• To provide opportunities for stu¬ 
dents to think about and to clarify 
their own values and compare them 
with those of others. 

• To respect values pluralism in the so¬ 
ciety and recognize that all people 
will not respond to problems in the 
same way but at the same time to rec¬ 
ognize the need for enough common¬ 
ality to preserve society. 

• To appreciate that there are aesthetic 
answers to human problems as well 
as scientific answers. 

• To go beyond the description of facts 
and consider how they may best 
serve people. 

• To recognize human action as some¬ 
thing more than a statistical expecta¬ 
tion. 

Science provides knowledge, techno¬ 
logy provides way of using this know¬ 
ledge and our value concepts guide what 
we ought to do with both. 

Strategies for Promoting Values 

How can we deal with values in our sci¬ 
ence teaching while taking care to see that 
we do not indoctrinate students with our 
own values, or equally bad, unquestion- 
ingly inculcate society's values, many of 
which we feel are fraudulent? We must 
consider the values that undergrid the 


scientific endeavours and attempt to pre¬ 
pare curricula and methods that reflect 
these values. Some of the values that 
should be reflected in the content and 
methodology adopted are: truth, free¬ 
dom, originality, skpeticism and dissent, 
order, communication, integrity, open- 
mindedness, curiosity, objectivity, com¬ 
mitment and persistence, and creativity. 

Values can be inculcated either by di¬ 
rect and indirect or curricular and non- 
curricular approaches. The approach to 
value developments edectic, it employs 
specific strategies under the umbrella of 
experiential approach such as value in¬ 
culcation, value clarification, moral de¬ 
velopment, value analysis, value modi¬ 
fication, action learning and value in¬ 
quiry. These can be distinguished by 
broadly placing them under three catego¬ 
ries: developmentalism, affectivism and 
cognitivism. Modern moral education 
comes under the first categoryrKohlberg 
has identified three stages of moral de¬ 
velopment: pre-conventional, conven¬ 
tional and post-conventional, where a 
subject moves from reasoning to maxi¬ 
mize his own well being, to reasoning 
from higher moral principles. 

Moral educators introduce moral di¬ 
lemmas into classroom discussions. Blatt 
and Kohlberg claim to have raised the 
level of moral reasoning of students 
through such a procedure. Many social 
scientists argue that Kohlberg must vali¬ 
date his argument by demonstrating that 
'higher' stage individuals produce solu¬ 
tions which aremorally superiorin spine 
absolute sense. 

Value clarificatipn approach began 
with Louis Raths and has received great 
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interest from teachers and may be the 
most popular. In this approach the stu¬ 
dent who is presented with a stimulus, 
takes a preliminary decision by recogniz¬ 
ing and identifying alternatives. He 
chooses the best alternative after delib¬ 
erating on the possible consequences of 
each alternative, defends his choice and 
conveys a final decision on the issue. All 
that the teacher does is to simply provide 
the student an opportunity to clarify his 
personal stand on an issue. This ap¬ 
proach assumes a high level of maturity, 
knowledge and insight on the part of the 
student. It is, therefore, not advisable to 
use this approach alone for value incul¬ 
cation, but rather it can be used in com¬ 
bination with other techniques. The com¬ 
monly used strategies in value clarifica¬ 
tion are: role playing, drama/ skit, pic¬ 
tures without captions, opinion poll, 
value continuum, choosing from alterna¬ 
tives and ranking order. The studies by 
Simon and de Sherbinin, however, claim 
that value clarification techniques have 
led to better self-concept and more 
favourable attitudes towards learning, 
more classroom participation and fewer 
discipline problems. 

Value inquiry seems to be the most 
academic and least popular of the three 
approaches. Proponents of this approach 
insist that knowledge, reason and values 
cannot be separated, Their general ap¬ 
proach is to examine all aspects of a par¬ 
ticular situation through logical enquiry, 
arriving at appropriate values for that 
specific case. The desired outcomes are 
more like what we might expect in sci¬ 
ence classes, since they involve learning 
about knowledge and concepts, as well 
as values. 


Action learning as a strategy is poten¬ 
tially effective in the development of val¬ 
ues supportive of environmental preser¬ 
vation and protection because of its built- 
in opportunities for activities calculated 
to offset the growing problem of environ¬ 
mental degradation. Here the target val¬ 
ues could well be social responsibility 
and concern for others as well as har¬ 
mony with nature. 

Value development strategies that will 
yield the best results are those which 
emphasize the provision of opportunities 
for learners to act on their values. The as¬ 
sumption here is that value education is 
not confined to cognitive learning which 
serves as the basis for development of 
values. A value is not developed unless 
it manifests itself. Experiential learning 
is not confined to the classroom but ex¬ 
tends to the home and community. Only 
then it has great potential for develop¬ 
ing values. 

Many educators feel that values can be 
taught by integration with all subjects. 
Value integration as an approach of com¬ 
municating values means teaching val¬ 
ues in all the subjects as distinguished 
from the approach of teaching values in 
a separate class. It is considered as a tech¬ 
nique of teaching values. In value inte¬ 
gration, student activities are varied and 
are all related to the lesson. The teacher 
calls the students' attention to it and 
shows the wisdom of possessing it, 

Value Integration as an Approach 
to Teaching Values 

A teacher planning to use the techniques 
of value integration should— 

1. identify values relevant to the 
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content process/activities involved 
in the'subject 

2. develop instructional materials and 
lesson plans with which values can 
be taught effectively. 

The paradigm that could be adopted 
would be: 



For students of science apart from the 
classroom, the laboratory has long been 
central to the teaching of science. The 
classical experiment is usually simple, 
sometimes elegant, nearly always works 
and has a generally accepted result. The 
experiment engages the student in a lin¬ 
ear style of thinking frequently identified 
as the 'scientific method'. The present 
trend is to provide a new kind of labora¬ 
tory experience, where values both inher¬ 
ent to the descriptive and external 
(thought to function as corrective and 
controlling forces for the problems posed 
by science and technology), can be inte¬ 
grated/ infused. Science taught in schools 
must be looked on at three levels: Facts 
(Level 1), Concepts (Level 2), Values 
(Level 3). It would not be out of place to 


make a reference here to the Gowin's Vee 
which is quite useful in the laboratory, 
for it can help students grasp the mean¬ 
ing of laboratory work. The 'Vee' points 
to the events and objects that are the roots 
of all knowledge production and it is cru¬ 
cial that learners become aware of the 
events and objects they are experiencing. 
They realize that there is an active inter¬ 
play between the thinking side on the left 
and doing side on the right, which en¬ 
courages meaningful learning, as it is be¬ 
lieved that students are capable of con¬ 
structing knowledge for themselves by 
starting from where they are. Knowledge 
claims apart from being claims to new 
knowledge serve a second function as 
they can suggest new questions and hy¬ 
potheses to be investigated in future in¬ 
vestigations. The knowledge claims are 
a function of how we interpret the ques¬ 
tion, how we choose to go about to get 
data to answer the questions, what kind 
of conceptual background we bring to the 
experiment/ observations and how we 
transform the data. 

There is always an affective or a feel¬ 
ing component in knowledge. At the end 
of the investigation, we ask such ques¬ 
tions as "Is it any good?". Towards what 
end can the new knowledge be used? or 
"Are there any applications for this new 
knowledge in our personal lives?, the 
society as a whole? With this activity we 
try to make a link between the classroom 
and everyday life, the classroom and so¬ 
ciety as a whole. With the elaborations 
on questions, investigations receive a 
purpose. And purpose is never value- 
free, but intricately linked to our ways 
of thinking, feeling and conceiving of 
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ourselves. As Gowin has pointed out, 
"Value claims" and "Knowledge claims" 
ride in the same boat, but they are not 
the same passengers. 

It would be appropriate at this stage 
to illustrate how subject matter can be 
elevated beyond facts and concepts to the 
value level by considering the topic: 
Simple Machines. 

At Level 1 (Facts) 

Students can be divided into groups and 
asked to 

(a) make a list of the machines they have 
come across; 

(b) collect information on these mechani¬ 
cal devices. 

In the ensuing discussion some of the 
mechanical devices that may be consi¬ 
dered are wheel and axle, pulley tailor¬ 
ing machine, scissors, bicycle, windmill, 
crane, pump, electric generator, construc¬ 
tion equipment, etc. and students can be 
made aware of the following. 

• Machines are devices that do work, 

• Machines are of different types 
depending on the task they perform, 

• Machines are made up of a number 
of elements which work together in 
a complex way. 

• All machines, however complex, 
are based on six types of simple 
machines, the level, the pulley, 
wheel and axle, inclined plane, 
wedge and screw. 

• Simple machine is a device used to 
transmit energy from one point to 
another. 


• Machines are used to transform 
energy from one form to another. 

At Level II (Concepts) 

To illustrate the above facts to students 
and drive home the related concepts, ex¬ 
periences need to be provided to them, 
students can be asked— 

• to cite examples of some of the jobs 
done in everyday life and in 
industry, and list the machines 
employed to do them more easily; 

• to describe the laws and principles 
that are applicable in machines; 

• to prepare working models to 
illustrate the usefulness of some 
simple machines; 

• to give examples of machines to 
identify the parts and the jobs done 
by them; 

• to identify alternatives to the parts 
and give reasons for the same. 

Students can be taken to places where 
different machines are used like the tex¬ 
tile mills, printing press, garment factory. 
Using the examples given by them and 
demonstrations on inclined plane and 
pulley the following concepts can be ar¬ 
rived at to enable them to understand 
how machines work. 

• A level is a rigid bar capable of 
rotating about a stationary point 
called die fulcrum. 

• Levers are of three types: I order, II 
order and in order. 

• A pulley is a wheel with a groove on 
the rim that turns readily about an axle 
and changes the direction of the force. 
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• An inclined plane is a device used to 
push a heavy load up a gentle slope 
instead of lifting it vertically. 

At Level III (Values) 

To take what was taught beyond levels I 
and II, to illustrate how machines have 
had a bearing on their lives, the follow¬ 
ing questions may be addressed to: 

• How have machines affected your 
lives? 

• What machines do you use at home? 

• List the ways in which you can help 
people in your community to learn 
to use some simple machines for 
earning their livelihood. 

• List the advantages of using 
machines. 

• List the precautions that are to be 
taken while using machines. 

• "Standardized parts are to be used 
in machines", why? 

Values addressed are: 

• "Caring for others", by reducing 
human labour whenever possible. 

• Helpfulness 

• Spirit of enquiry 

• Sense of discrimination between 
good and bad. 

Implications for the Teacher 

Teachers involved in value inculcation 
through science should possess the fol¬ 
lowing traits: 

• Be able to identify values underlying 
the content they teach. 


Act as role models by internalizing 
values and help students also 
internalize the same. 

• Be able to analyze the needs of 
children, cultivate interest in science, 
motivate them and encourage them 
in the art of self-learning by 
becoming a partner in the process. 

• Have an understanding of the art and 
science of developing human 
personality in all its aspects with 
emphasis on integration, harmony, 
truth, beauty and excellence. 

• Acquire familiarity with new 
techniques of transacting the 
changing curriculum and appreciate 
the educational implications in the 
teaching-learning strategies. 

• Have a cheerful disposition. 

• Be willing to establish a close 
rapport with parents, community 
and NGOs working on a voluntary 
basis to promote values. 

Teachers can raise whatever questions 
related to values but must exercise cau¬ 
tion. They should be aware that they 
should not insist on one correct answer 
while discussing value issues, because 
then they will not be allowing students 
to search for their own values. Once stu¬ 
dents are used to 'you' questions and are 
capable of going beyond levels I and II, 
they will themselves start raising values 
questions, A meticulous planning and 
dexterous weaving of relevant value into 
the science taught is needed. What is 
import ant is thatwhilethe teachers make 
students aware pf where they stand on 
value issues, they should d6 it in such a 
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the value issues underlying their abun¬ 
dant knowledge. What we need is a fo¬ 
cus on values. An effort should be made 
to plan curricula, write textbooks, orga¬ 
nize co-curricular activities, plan projects, 
so that science is delivered a package 
helping one to develop values. Science 
teaching should be comprehensive. 
While inculcating values in the context 
of science, we should take care to see that 
we do not use science as a deliberate in¬ 
strument or vehicle for promoting val¬ 
ues. What we need to do, therefore, is to 
teach science properly to realize the value 
potential of science. We should encour¬ 
age students to develop a frame of refer¬ 
ence for science that has as its central or¬ 
ganizing structure thosevalues that give 
each of us the power to wonder, to ex¬ 
plore and to discover. 
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Value Inculcation through Work Experience 
and Vocational Education 

D. P. SINGH* 

1 . sj.? a '-.l 1 '■! [ Abstract h — -- --- - - - 

The work-based education and dignity of labour have always been given due impor¬ 
tance in the philosophy of Indian education. Education Commissions, National Educa¬ 
tion Policies and different Education Committees have given thrust to work experience 
and vocational education at various stages of school education. Emphasis for imparting 
education in human and vocational education has been laid in the report of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission on Education for the Twenty-first Century (Delors Commission) 
entitled Learning: The Treasure Within. This paper highlights that the teaching- 
learning of a vocational course not only involves acquisition of knowledge and under¬ 
standing about a particular vocation and development of related skills, but also incul¬ 
cation of certain human values in the learners . The paper suggests that the amalgam¬ 
ation of vocational skills and the values inculcated can make the learner successful in 
his/her life. The paper also underlines the importance of value-based work experience 
and vocational programmes in enhancing national productivity and sustainable devel¬ 
opment and developing a peaceful, prosperous and cohesive society. 


The concept of integrating work with 
education is deep-rooted in Indian phi¬ 
losophy. Skill in work is equated to Yoga 
in the Karmayoga of the Geeta and this has 
been a main influencing factor of the In¬ 
dian way of life. Swami Vivekananda, a 
great scholar and prophet was a strong 
believer and propagator of value-based 
employable education. Explaining 'True 
Education', he said that "we want an edu¬ 
cation which builds character, increases 


strength of mind, expands the intellect 
and which equips a person to stand on 
his own feet". In the Indian context, the 
work-based education and dignity of 
labour have always been significant. Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, the great Indian philoso¬ 
pher, social reformer and value practitio¬ 
ner had emphasized the need to develop 
desirable work values by harmonizing 
intellectual and manual work through 
Basic Education. Zakir Hussain Committee 
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on Basic Education stated that "manual 
work forms a person's character and de¬ 
velops the whole being - body, mind, 
heart and spirit". Rabindra Nath Tagore 
also reiterated the significance of manual 
work in imparting all-round education. 

Realizing the importance and rel¬ 
evance of this philosophy, the educa¬ 
tional planners and policy makers have 
time and again reiterated the need of 
putting it into practice through education 
system. Thus, Work Experience was rec¬ 
ommended as an integral component of 
general education by the Education Com¬ 
mission (1964-66). This aimed to provide 
the future citizens a variety of experi¬ 
ences in real work situations thereby in¬ 
culcating in them self-confidence, initia¬ 
tive, creativity and spirit of social service. 
Following this, the National Policy on 
Education (1986) gave impetus to voca¬ 
tional education and also reflected con¬ 
cern for value education. 

The Delors Commission (International 
Commission on Education for the 
Twenty-first Century) Report Learning: 
The Treasure Within emphasizes on four 
pillars on which the education through¬ 
out life is based. These pillars are: Learn¬ 
ing to know, Learning to do, Learning to 
live together and Learning to be. One of 
the pillars, 'Learning to do' is essentially 
related to Vocationalization of education. 
"Learning to do implies acquiring not 
only an occupational skill but also more 
broadly, the competence to deal with 
many situations and work in teams. It 
also means learning to do in the context 
of young people's various social and 
work experiences which may be infor¬ 
mal, as a result of the local or national 


context, or formal, involving courses, al¬ 
ternating study and work". Singh (1996) 
in his contribution Education for the Glo¬ 
bal Society to Delors Commission Report 
stated that "holistic education must ac¬ 
knowledge the multiple dimensions of 
human personality-physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic, emotional and spiritual - thus 
moving towards the perennial dream of 
an integrated individual living on a har¬ 
monious planet". 

The Parliamentary Standing Commit¬ 
tee on Human Resource Development in 
its report on Value-based Education 
(1999) emphasized the need to suitably 
incorporate various aspects of value- 
based education in school curriculum 
and also in the teachers training 
programmes. 

The Rationale of Value 
Inculcation 

It appears that as a nation, we are facing 
a sort of crisis situation with regard to 
human values in every walk of life. As a 
result, the concept of family institution 
is weakening and there is lack of concern 
for each other's well being, emotions and 
feelings. Self-confidence and will power 
of an individual are being adversely af¬ 
fected by the feeling of mistrust and lust 
for wealth. Nowadays, the impact of 
western culture on the head and heart of 
the Indian people, particularly the 
younger generation, is so forceful that 
they feel least concerned about our long 
cherished cultural heritage for which we 
have been globally known since centu¬ 
ries. Due to economic liberalization, 
globalization and information technol¬ 
ogy revolution, the world is in fact 
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changing into a 'Global Village'. Some 
people wrongly equate the Indian con¬ 
cept of Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam with that 
of 'Global Village'. Such people per¬ 
haps, need to be told that our concept of 
Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam is human and 
family centered, whereas 'Global Village' 
is market-centred. The former is for the 
welfare of die human kind in its totality 
whereas the latter is for exploitation of 
all kinds of resources including the hu¬ 
man resource. In this perspective, we 
must decide if we should let the wind of 
globalization and liberalization carry us 
away blindly or we want also to with¬ 
hold our long cherished national identity 
and values in the process of develop¬ 
ment, industrialization, liberalization, 
etc. 

The rationale of value-based education 
has been clearly indicated recently by the 
eminent educationists, administrators 
and religious/spiritual leaders. Rajput 
(1999) opined that "the. curriculum in 
schools should attempt at development 
of non-cognitive areas of learning with 
emphasis on key qualities for personal 
and social growth of children". Kaw 
i2000) justifies 'Science of Spirituality' as 
a distinct discipline and its inclusion in 
the educational curriculum. He explains 
that the 'Science of Spirituality' is a sci¬ 
ence of living for all. If we teach it to our 
children, there will not be a vacuum in 
their thinking as there is today. They will 
not believe in the philosophies of nega¬ 
tion, of despair, of nihilism as they do 
today" . 

As stated by Sri Sri Ravi Shankar in 
- his address to the Millennium World 
P,eace Summit, 2000, "Every religion has 
'three aspects: values, symbols and 


practices. There is diversity in practices 
and in symbols, whereas values are com¬ 
mon in all the religions. The growing fa¬ 
naticism, fundamentalism and intoler¬ 
ance in the world is because people are 
stuck with only the practices, symbols or 
customs. They are forgetting the values, 
the human values". 

Our present education system some¬ 
how does not prepare us to adore and 
become a part of our roots, our traditions 
and our own culture. Rather, it develops 
our thinking process and personality in 
such a way that we g;et delinked from our 
own socio-cultural roots. For example, 
even if one is bom and brought up in a 
village, he/she prefers to stay away from 
his/her own village and ancestors after 
being educated and employed. There are 
certain socio-economic reasons for this 
but our mindset developed through the 
present educational process also forces 
us to stay bac k in the big cities and enjoy 
the material comforts. It is a big challenge 
for our education system. We should not 
forget our own roots, our artisans, our 
craftsmanship and our deep-rooted tra¬ 
ditions, We cannot afford to ignore the 
• real India that is Bharat, the rural India 
— its need, its culture and its prosperity 
without which the nation cannot prosper. 
We should imbibe all goodness of the 
'West' but should have the discretion to 
identify and courage to discard the 
'waste' of any kind, be it product, tech¬ 
nology, culture, etc. 

Vocational Education vis-a-vis 
Value Inculcation 

Vocational education, i.e. learning to do, 
learning for productivity and/or learn¬ 
ing for employability has an inherent 
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potential for preservation and inculcation 
of values in a person. A learner in order 
to be more skillful, productive and effi¬ 
cient as a worker in his/her occupation, 
plans his/her career for better earning 
and livelihood through vocational edu¬ 
cation. A learner, in fact, becomes a 'doer 7 
through practical orientation, on-the-job 
training, and apprenticeship training 
provided in vocational education. He/ 
She gains hands-on experience and/or 
real life experience while undergoing 
training in an industry/workplace. He/ 
She acts as a skilled worker or a middle- 
level technician along with other employ¬ 
ees. He/She shapes his/her personality 
through learning, becomes more creative, 
constructive and learns to work in a team. 
In the process, he/she becomes a healthy 
competitor as compared to a student of 
the general education stream. Through 
vocational education, a learner gets an 
employment which leads to early eco¬ 
nomic returns and early settlement in life. 
The learner of vocational education ben¬ 
efits the society and the nation by virtue 
of his/her being a productive citizen later 
on. 

Value Inculcation and Skill Learning 
should go hand in hand 

The teaching-learning of a vocational 
course involves acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding about a particular 
vocation/ occupation, development of 
skills and competencies to perform the 
related tasks as well as development of 
such personality traits which will he re¬ 
quired for the success of a learner both 
as an individual and a worker. In addi¬ 
tion, vocational students are educated 


about the environment, safety aspects as 
well as perspectives and potential of ru¬ 
ral India. In broader sense, the vocational 
education, therefore, encompasses in it 
the basic elements of three pillars of edu¬ 
cation: 'Learning to do', 'Learning to live 
together' and Learning to be' stated in 
Learning: The Treasure Within. In voca¬ 
tional education, more emphasis is given 
on practice or skill learning through 
practical in school itself and through on- 
the-job training and apprenticeship train¬ 
ing in an industry/collaborating institu¬ 
tion. In this process, the learner is ex¬ 
pected to imbibe certain values and quali¬ 
ties such as: 

• Living and working together, 
sensitivity, cooperation, concern 
for environment and sustainable 
development. 

• Dignity of labour/manual work and 
work ethics, compassion, tolerance, 
respect for others' viewpoint. 

• Sincerity, regularity, punctuality, 
discipline, diligence, sense of duty, 
hygienic living, value for time, self- 
confidence, self-reliance, systematic 
working, etc. 

Vocational education, therefore, at¬ 
tempts to nurture values in the learners 
and provides a medium for blossoming 
their personality with fragrance. 

Peace and Prosperity 
The Ultimate Gpal 

It is a fact that we need peace of all kinds 
and at all levels—both inner and outer. 
At the same time, we also desire to be¬ 
come more prosperous—individually, 
nationally and globally- Prosperous not 
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in terms of wealth only but also in terms 
of philosophical, cultural, educational, 
scientific-technological, environmental 
and spiritual dimensions. 

At the Millennium World Peace Sum¬ 
mit of Religious and Spiritual Leaders 
held during the last week of August 2000 
at the United Nations in New York, about 
1,500 delegates signed a declaration tided 
'Commitment for Global Peace' which 
calls for "building an unprecedented 
collaboration among world's diverse 
faiths and traditions in building peace¬ 
ful societies. The leaders also pledged to 
collaborate with the United Nations and 
all men and women of goodwill—locally, 
regionally and globally in the pursuit of 
peace in all its dimensions". 

The Second International Congress on 
Technical and Vocational Education 
(TVE) held at Seoul in 1999 concluded 
that: "Technical and Vocational Educa¬ 
tion, as an integral component of life-long 
learning, has a crucial role to play in this 
new era as an effective tool to realize the 
objectives of a culture of peace, environ¬ 
mentally sound sustainable develop¬ 
ment, social cohesion and international 
citizenship". 

One of the major objectives of initiat¬ 
ing vocationalization of education in In¬ 
dia was to offer students a variety of 
vocational courses with a view to make 
them more employment-worthy. Em¬ 
ployability is the key, factor for social co¬ 
hesion, peaceful and harmonious envi¬ 
ronment and a society with personnel 
having a wide range of knowledge and 
skills for its own and social needs. India, 
with its rich natural and human resource 
can achieve more peaceful and prosper¬ 
ous future through effective value-based 


vocational education. Our ultimate goal 
should be to provide peace and prosper¬ 
ity to one and all. 

Conclusion 

In spite of emphasis given to value-based 
education by the National Education 
Policy, Education Commissions and 
Committees, the process of value incul¬ 
cation somehow could not get the desired 
momentum in India. The gigantic task 
needs to be taken up vigorously in a. 
planned and phased manner with ear¬ 
nestness before it is too late. 

In the present socio-eco-cultural con¬ 
text, concerted efforts are required to 
develop values in the learners so that 
they should not think only about them¬ 
selves and their career but also develop 
a sense of belongingness, responsibility 
and accountability towards their coun¬ 
try and fellow citizens. They should not 
only think in terms of making money af¬ 
ter completion of their education in gen¬ 
eral and vocational course in particular. 
Instead, they should be educated and 
trained in such a way that they become 
the part and parcel of the process of na¬ 
tional development. The education sys¬ 
tem and curriculum transaction should 
develop our human resource for the ser¬ 
vice of the human kind, for preservation 
and conservation of our rich cultural heri¬ 
tage and natural resources and be able 
to reverse the trend, through which an 
individual becomes an exploiter instead 
of a contributor. We should create and 
maintain such educational and social 
environment that our younger genera¬ 
tion feels proud of being an 'Indian' and 
the nation feels proud of its 'citizens'. 
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Values for Human Excellence 


B.P. KHANDELWAL* 


Every year with the onset of the new aca¬ 
demic session all over the country, the 
school children go through voluminous 
lessons, memorise historical dates, scien¬ 
tific formulae, mathematical equations 
and a plethora of information to be mas¬ 
tered during school years to be eligible 
to get certificates. In the "Battle of 
Grades", the focus on academic perfor¬ 
mance alone has become the predictor of 
success in strictly professional terms. The 
situation brings out significant questions 
which the educators must ask and re-ex¬ 
amine the goals of education and the cri¬ 
teria for success. Is the educational sys¬ 
tem, the family and society nurturing 
good individuals and productive citizens 
capable of steering the country to greater 
strides? A skeptic may see no progress but 
an optimist may explore for the answers). 

Swami Vivekananda believed: "The 
idea of all education, all training should 
be man-making. Education is not the 
amount of information that is put into 
your brain and runs riot there, undi¬ 
gested, all your life. We must have life¬ 
building, man-making, character-making 
assimilation of ideas." 

Looking at the future of mankind, 
there is a mixed feeling. While we are 
striving for a better global economic and 


social order, there are numerous hard 
core problems created by us throughout 
the passage of history. World over the 
societies are witnessing, widening eco¬ 
nomic disparities among and within the 
countries, mounting debt burden, rapid 
population growth, widespread envi¬ 
ronmental degradation, civil strife and 
armed conflict, political turmoil, poverty 
and what is worst, total value deteriora¬ 
tion. 

The Need for Value Education 

Famous Indian and western philoso¬ 
phers and educators had the vision of 
human excellence. There existed a firm 
faith that when heart and hand work 
with head, there will be completeness in 
education. Since Vedic times, the over¬ 
all trend of intellectual transactions was 
based on religious philosophy, thoughts 
and ideals which were predominantly 
value-oriented. Value or moral educa¬ 
tion formed an intrinsic part of educa¬ 
tion and the learners observed the pres¬ 
cribed code of conduct during the period 
of studentship and throughout their lives. 

The contemporary educational mal¬ 
aise with regard to erosion of value sys¬ 
tem compels one to take note of the ob¬ 
servations of various commissions and 
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mittees which have reflected their 
for deliberate inculcation of 
value education in the school system not 
only in India but at a global leveling 
back in 1961 Dr Sampumanand Commit- 
» while analyzing the strain. 
sions of the transitional period m the his 
tory suggested that, "It is the duty of our 
educational institutions to give them a 
sense of direction and a goal to work fo.. 

^Committee felt that "Value or^a- 

tion of educational system will 
strengthen the feeling of national con- 

SouSssamongyouth/'-nieEducahon 

„_ 4 - 064-661 re-stated the need 
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While a contention of ignorance an 

.oodness may be futile, that of knowl¬ 
edge with a lack of essential values may 
□e dangerous." Dr Edgar Eaure an exru- 
nent educationist in the famous report 
"Learning to Be" kept in view the objec¬ 
tive of achieving the goal of total educa¬ 
tion so that anindividual becomes aicom- 
plete man. It observed that, "We should 

all through life r "Learn to be .Th e ^ ur 
Commission recommended that Educa 
tion should be for life "Societies have 

succMullyconsolidatedortrans^d 

their structures - the necessary^foirnda^ 
tion for man's "right to be'. ?hey 
created material wealth mquired 


'education of mankind/ 

In the words of Sri Sathya Sai Baba, 
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cumscribed. It cannot be acquired y 
merely mastering reading, wntmg an 
arithmetic In order to acquire the goa 
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Sing and transform itself from book 
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learning, have to be promoted in a bal¬ 
anced manner. 

Education means drawing the best at¬ 
tributes of a human being. In words of 
Sri Sathya Sai Baba "Education is for 
man-making, nation-building and pro¬ 
motion of peaceful world order." The 
five-fold aspects of personality growth 
have been well elucidated in the concept 
of total education and education for life, 
for the realization of human excellence. 
These are, namely/ physical, intellectual, 
emotional, psychic and spiritual aspects. 
If human excellence which is the recog¬ 
nized goal of each person's life is to be 
achieved, imbibing of these values is a 
pre-condition. These values are intrinsi¬ 
cally linked with the facet of human per¬ 
sonality and five ideals of education. 


Human 

Value 

Human 

Personality 

litaU of 
Education 

Truth ( Sathya) 

Intelligence/ 

mental 

Knowledge 

Righteous 
conduct (Dharma) 

Physical/will 

Skill 

Peace (Shunff) 

Emotional/vital 

Balance 

Love ( Prern) 

Psychic 

Insight or 
vision 

Non-violence 

(Ahimsa) 

Spiritual 

Identity of 
oneness 


Process of Value Education 

Value development is a psychological- 
cum-sodological process where children, 
at various stages, are guided by imitation, 
suggestion and identification. 

A number of factors like home envi¬ 
ronment, peer group influences, commu¬ 
nity, culture, society, school have an im¬ 


portant role to play in die value forma¬ 
tion and its practice. 

Family 

Family is the basic unit of society and it 
is within the fabric of family that we learn 
the value of caring for others, selflessness, 
affection for others, spirit of service and 
the virtue of love. These values once 
learned extend beyond the family to 
wider community and later effect the 
socialistic, political, cultural, moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. 

The influence of parents on the train¬ 
ing and development of character is re¬ 
markable. It is at the childhood stage that 
the mind is most open to impressions. It 
is in the family that the child learns to 
show reverence for all that is noble and 
to strive for truth and purity of thought, 
word and deed. Swami Dayanand in 
"Satyarath Prakash", has laid down car¬ 
dinal rules for bringing up children in a 
family, These rules provide comprehen¬ 
sive guidelines for the inculcation of 
values in home environment. 

The internalization process of values 
involves a perfect synchronization of 
head, heart and hand. These represent 
mainly three domains of an individual's 
personality, cognitive, affective and psy¬ 
chomotor. An individual forms a part of 
the dynamic social group which is called 
a Society, Nation or the Community. 
Value Education in its most appropriate 
form should be related to the specific so¬ 
cial and cultural contexts with reference 
to some universal and eternal standards 
applicable to all mankind. The National 
Policy on Education elucidates, "in our 
culturally plural society education 
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should better universal and eternal val¬ 
ues, oriented towards the unity and in¬ 
tegration of our people. Apart from this 
combative role. Value Education has a 
profound positive content, based on our 
heritage, national and universal percep¬ 
tions." The National Policy on Education 
speaks of core element which cut across 
subject areas design to promote the above 
values along with values like: 

• common cultural heritage 

• democracy and socialism 

• equality of sexes 

• protection of the environment 

• removal of social barriers 

• preservance of small family norms 

• scientific temper. 

Values like seculrism and interna¬ 
tional cooperation and peaceful co-exist¬ 
ence, pursuit of excellence, quality and 
national integration policy also need to 
be inculcated. 

A significant answer which emerges 
is that educational institutions are the 
ideal places after homes where values can 
be promoted. The curriculum planner, 
therefore, should carefully adopt a well 
defined approach to achieve the objec¬ 
tives of values inculcation during the 
course of curriculum transaction at vari¬ 
ous stages in school education. A broad 
framework of value-orientation may 
emphasise upon: 

1. Personal values : related to physi¬ 
cal, mental and moral structure 

2. Social values : which may include 
relations with peer groups, elders 
and society at large. 


3. National values : may include in 
developing a sense of patriotism, 
tolerance and good citizenship 

4. Heritage values : which may 
emphasise upon the development 
of achievement, knowledge of art, 
craft, music and history 

5. International or global values : 
which may cover the development 
of scientific temper, issues related 
to environment and its protection. 

Institutions 

It is generally agreed that, of all the pro¬ 
cesses of education, namely aims, cur¬ 
riculum and methods, the most effective 
and influential is the institutional climate. 
The only way to learn fair play is to play 
fair. A congenial social environment of 
emulative examples, winsome attitudes 
and salutary interaction between teach¬ 
ers and teachers, teachers and students, 
teachers and parents, promote and fos¬ 
ter the growth of values. It is well-known 
that the right discipline in an institution 
consists not in external compulsions but 
in healthy moral influence and habits of 
the mind which lead spontaneously to 
desirable behaviour. 

Some pioneering institutions, which 
have worked successfully in this specific 
area, have experimented with several 
approaches - like the integrated ap¬ 
proach where value-orientation is done 
through the existing school subjects. In¬ 
cidental approach has also been adopted, 
which consists of passing on some in¬ 
structions or advice to a pupil or a group 
of students, according to the demands of 
a situation or an incident. Direct ap- 
proachhaa also>been adopted where the 
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strategy is to have a specific period in the 
school timetable for introducing value/ 
moral education. Indirect approach 
visualises taking up of specific 
programmes through social, religious 
and cultural organizations. 

Every child, at any age, has innate 
powers which have to be developed right 
from the beginning. The task of a teacher 
is to discover, develop and use this po¬ 
tential force. Though heredity is a potent 
force in growth and development, it is 
essential to stress environmental forces 
to direct the child, train him according 
to his own needs and interests. 

Growth of human values is now be¬ 
ing emphasized as a very significant ob¬ 
jective of the process of education. Vari¬ 
ous theories of cognitive and personal¬ 
ity development provide insight into the 
characteristics associated with different 
developmental stages, right from child¬ 
hood to adolescence. Eminent psycholo¬ 
gists like Piaget, Kohlber g, Erickson have 
explained the processes which have im¬ 
plications for developing programmes 
relating to education in human values. 
The theoretical perception given by the 
psychologists relates to the development 
of moral behaviours during early child¬ 
hood which can be adopted by curricu¬ 
lum framers as guidelines for the devel¬ 
opment of an adequate model at school 
and post-school stages. 

There is no doubt that the schools play 
a pivotal role for the inculcation of val¬ 
ues. Schools through their various activi¬ 
ties can make a deliberate attempt for 
propagating the desired and cherished 
values for the holistic development of an 
individual. There can be various meth¬ 


ods and techniques of achieving this. In 
order to optimise learning, it is desirable 
that values should not be taught as a dis¬ 
tinct subject by one teacher but through 
Various disciplines and innovative meth¬ 
ods which permeate various subjects. 
Some specific and direct programmes in 
the school time table for example the 
school assembly, curricular and co-cur- 
ricular activities, celebration of religious 
festivals of all religions, team games and 
sports, social service programme can all 
help in promoting cooperation, mutual 
regard, honesty and integrity, discipline 
and social responsibility at an early age. 
The activities can be designed from pri¬ 
mary to university level keeping in view 
the physical and psychological develop¬ 
ment of students at various levels. 

Evaluation of Values 

Evaluation of human values is a very dif¬ 
ficult task. It is generally agreed that edu¬ 
cation and training in human values is a 
developmental process and cannot be 
taught as an exclusive subject of study. 
Nevertheless, it is important to make a 
continuous assessment of students at dif¬ 
ferent stages. Certain components like 
punctuality, regularity, initiative, enthu¬ 
siasm, etc. can be assessed by means of 
paper pencil test techniques, observa¬ 
tions by teachers, evaluation by peers, 
parents or self. Check-lists or situational 
performance tests can also be used for the 
purpose of assessment. 

Teachers 

The teacher has the most pivotal role to 
play in the pursuit and promotion of 
human values, According to an estimate 
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in India, in the year 2001, the number of 
teachers will be around 63 lakhs. 
Through dynamic interaction with 
nearly 20 crores of students, who will 
form a very significant proportion of the 
emerging population of 100 crores in 
2001, teachers will play a dynamic role 
in giving shape to a vibrant India. All 
over the world, it is accepted that the 
future will be the product of what is be¬ 
ing done in the present day schools. This 
depends largely on the competence as 
well as dedication of teachers. 

Real, good and dedicated teachers, 
who are able to provide proper overall 
guidance to the students, have to be iden¬ 
tified, professionally trained, promoted 
and provided appropriate economic sta¬ 
tus, which will attract the best and most 
talented persons to the noble teaching 
profession. It is also very important that 
during the teacher education program¬ 
me, the teachers are introduced to the 
concept of value development and also 
made aware of the methods and tech¬ 
niques keeping in view the physical and 
psychological development of the stu¬ 
dents to promote the human values. It is 
important to develop the vision of the 
teachers in such a way that they can in¬ 
corporate suitable strategies and meth¬ 
ods while teaching any subject, be it 
science or humanities. 

Community 

The School has to establish a vital rap¬ 
port with life outside the school, that is 


the community. This is necessary because 
now, more than ever, education has to 
be related to life at all points in reponse 
to the variety of forces that play on it and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as an iso¬ 
lated activity. School and home are so¬ 
cial institutions and their relation to the 
community can be compared to two con¬ 
centric circles. Home is the first and 
smaller circle, the school the second 
circle, and the community is the third and 
the larger circle. The home and the school 
can be brought nearer to the community 
through common consultations and a 
variety of joint programmes and this can 
best be achieved by having closer parent- 
teacher collaboration. 

The process of value, orientation 
through education needs to be imbued 
at the early stages of education. The fam¬ 
ily, institutions, community all have to 
be in harmony for inculcation of right val¬ 
ues. This would also determine the core 
values of unity and solidarity of the na¬ 
tion as a whole. 

In a world of liberalization and 
globalization, the failure and success of 
one nation affects the others too. Tech¬ 
nology, finance and markets are all in¬ 
ter-twined and it is imperative for all the 
nations of the world to live in harmony 
and create synergy. Value education and 
value clarification can alone make this 
possible and translate the concept of 
Vasudhaiva Kututnbdkam into alivingreality. 


News from Organizations 


Activities/Programmes on Value Education 


University Grants Commission 

Value Orientation of Education 

The University Grants Commission 
(UGC) has introduced a scheme of value 
education. This scheme aims to assist the 
universities and colleges in programmes 
which will promote value education 
among teachers and students. 

It is a function of the university to in¬ 
tegrate the component of value education 
in various regular courses and 
programmes. Assistance under this 
scheme is not available for providing for¬ 
mal courses for value education for the 
last three years. Assistance under this 
scheme is for specifically designed 
programme for a fixed period of time, i,e. 
for two or three years to be implemented 
as a project. There is already vast litera¬ 
ture on values and it is not productive to 
go in for writing of fresh books. 

Under this scheme the university is 
expected to identify one or more faculty 
members who are interested in value 
education and such persons would be 
expected to formulate a project proposal 
mentioning what programme they wish 
to implement and who will be the 
beneficia-ries, what will be the item-wise 
cost and how the outcome will be 
evaluated. The project has to be 
submitted to the UGC which is assessed 


through an expert committee and the 
accepted project is funded by the UGC 
under this scheme. The assistance of the 
Commission under the scheme is limited 
to Rs 4.00 lakh for a project over a period 
of three years. 

The Commission in its meeting held 
on 25 May 1995, while considering 
Action Plan for Value Orientation of 
Education at higher level, as prepared by 
the sub-group constituted by the 
standing committee, resolved as under. 

The Commission felt that there was 
need to take a holistic approach on 
developmen-tal issues. These should be 
integrated into the foundation course 
which should also include issues like 
value education, human rights, environ¬ 
mental studies, population studies, 
gender related issues, etc. The Commi¬ 
ssion, therefore, agreed to set up an 
interdisciplinary committee to take a total 
view and suggest the modality for imple¬ 
mentation of the foundation course. This 
scheme has been in operation since 1993. 

It was decided that programmes on 
value education may be disseminated 
through the countrywide classroom and 
the Academic Staff College. It was also 
decided that the Planning Commission 
may be requested to provide additional 
plan allocation for such programmes. 
Accordingly the Commission vide its 
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letter dated 23 June 1995 has already 
approached the Planning Commission 
for additional funds. 

On the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Education it was decided to 
set up an interdisciplinary committee to 
take a total view on value orientation of 
education and to suggest the modality for 
implementation in the foundation course. 
It was, however, decided that in the first 
instance, TISS Mumbai be asked to 
prepare a draft report on value 
education, human rights, environmental 
studies on behalf of the Commission. The 
Commission has initiated the following 
action in the light of the decision taken 
by the Core Committee meeting held on 
5 August 2000. 

1. To draft the curriculum for the 
scheme of Value Education for Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges, a committee 
is being constituted. 

2. EMRCS, AVRCs and IGNOU have 
been requested to make available 
the visual material prepared by 
them for value education. 

3. Examination Reform Unit of the 
UGC is taking action to carry out a 
review of examination system and 
evaluation to incorporate concerns 
of Value Education. 

4. The UGC has agreed in principle to 
create an EHV Cell. 

Recently, the University Grants Com¬ 
mission received a proposal from 
Banaras Hindu University to set up 
Malviya Centre for Value Studies at 
Malviya Bhavan located at Banaras 
Hindu University. Theproposal was con¬ 
sidered by the Commission.at itameet- 


ing held on 20 October 2000. The min¬ 
utes of the Committee are awaited. 

Indian Institute of Management 
Lucknow 

The Centre for Leadership and 
Human Values 

Research studies have established that 
leadership is the most salient factor res¬ 
ponsible for the success and development 
of an institution. The Centre for Leader¬ 
ship and Human Values recognizes the 
reality of leadership crisis in all forms of 
organizations—socio-cultural and politi¬ 
cal. In order to meet this global challenge, 
the Centre aspires for 

• Promoting and fostering the task of 
nation building through value-based 
leadership. 

• Creation of an international forum 
for managers, administrators, politi¬ 
cal leaders and diverse professionals 
to articulate multiple perspectives on 
leadership. 

• Appreciation of multidisciplinary 
approaches to leadership theory and 
practice. 

• Personal and organizational transfor¬ 
mation through leadership educa¬ 
tion. 

Core Purpose 

The Centre aims, through the promotion 
of value-based leadership, the creation of 
new knowledge about leadership and the 
development of new curricula to gener¬ 
ate arvdi support, ethical, visionary and 
effective leadership. The Centreaims to 
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do this to address the globally felt need 
for a new generation of leaders. Our ef¬ 
fort will be to engage visionary leaders 
from varied walks of life and provide an 
international forum for experience shar¬ 
ing. 

Programmes and Practices 
The Centre concerns itself with 

• Addressing 'the real world' problems 
in organizational and civic life. 

• Contributing to change and 
innovation in organizations and 
institutions. 

• Developing cutting-edge instruc¬ 
tional and research practice. 

Some Key Aspirations of the Centre 

• Bring out a journal of 'Leadership 
and Human Values' once a year. This 
journal will bring together 
contributions from academia, 
industry, government on various 
aspects of a core theme that will be 
decided upon from time to time. 

• Offer two international seminars/ 
workshops every year on the subject 
of leadership. 

• Offer executive development and in¬ 
company programmes on behalf of 
the Centre. 

• Create a library and knowledge 
resource base for specific require¬ 
ments of the Cefnre. 

• Link up with other centres and allied 
interests within India and abroad for 
collaborations. 

• Integrate with the other functional 
specializations/interests within 


IIML to foster an interdisciplinary 
approach to leadership. 

Current Activities of the Centre 

In line with , ur key aspirations, the Cen¬ 
tre has launched the following activities 

in the current year: 

• Organized a 10-day camp of 
Vipassana Meditation in which 
faculty, staff, other community , 
members participated. 

• Morning yoga classes are being 
organized on regular basis 
for Management Development 
programme (MDP) participants. This 
has been widely appreciated by 
participants. 

• Networking with local R. K. Mission 
Ahsram and organizing evening 
seminars on spirituality and human 
values. 

• Developed MDPs on self¬ 
management in learning organi¬ 
zations, team building and conflict 
management, enhancing managerial 
capability through stress manage¬ 
ment, and managerial effectiveness. 
These programmes include sessions 
on human values, and coping skills 
in life and work. 

• Already launched and completed a 
study on values of IIML students, 
and IIML community. 

• Participated in a National Study on 
Managerial Work Values. 

• Introduced a session of Human 
Values including Moral Development 
in a compulsory course in the first 
year of the Post-Graduate Programme 
in Management. In the second year, 
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Zeiurses seek to develop staUs 

to deal with self and others and grow 
as better persons. 

The UML has started a mentoring 
programme in which ^ students 
(five fromthe firstyear and five from 
the second year) are assigned to one 
faculty member. Faculty members 
are expected to meet their mentees 
and help and provide moral and 
emotional support to them. 

Planning to organize a national 
seminar in the month of February 
2001, in which academia an 
industry will come together and 
brain-storm and generate ideas to 
have business ethics input 1 
business school curricula. 

Indian Institute of Technology 
Delhi 

The first organized attempt at value edu¬ 
cation was initiated in ITT, Delhi 
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the correct perception of life and 
human happiness. 

2. The essential complementarity 
of values and skills should be 
made explicitly clear and the 
grave consequences of ignoring 
this complementarity should be 
emphasized. 

3. What we expect the students to be at 
the end of value education module 
should be dearly visualized at the 
outset and the elements of the 
module designed accordingly. 

4. The storehouse of traditional wisdom 
needs to be tapped adequately and 
expressed in the present idiom. 

5. The value education package should 
consist of: 

(i) An introductory course on value 
education to orient the students 
in this way of thinking. This 
should be offered in the second 
or the third semester, The draft 
outline of the proposed course 
was approved. 

(ii) Other inputs are to promote 
awareness of social reality of the 
country and inspire students 
towards service. This should 
be integrated with ongoing 
NSS/NCC and other cultural 
activities. 

(iii) Specific programme of mental 
training should be evolved to 
enable students to develop 
mindfulness and practice of 
culturing of the mind. This can 
be effectively done in colla- 

,' boration with a number of 


authentic organizations giving 
such training in the country, 

(iv) The students should spend a part 
of summer vacations in retreate 
with great personalities/NGOs 
doing socio-spiritual work as 
'practical' value orien-tation (like 
practical industrial training). 

(v) Besides the introductory course 
the students should also take 
electives out of well-designed - 
courses to promote health) 
nationalistic feelings and pride 
in our cultural and spiritual 
heritage. 

(vi) The ethical dimension should be 
incorporated in the teaching 
of mainstream science and 
technology courses. In addition 
the students should be encou¬ 
raged to imbibe the values 
inherent in scientific training 
into their day-to-day life. 

6. Small groups of students should be 
associated with a faculty member for 
entire duration of their study to 
develop rapport and provide regular 
guidance regarding value sensitiza¬ 
tion. 

7. There is a need to evolve special 
procedures for evaluation of such 
courses. 

8. There is a need to introduce special 
course on professional ethics for all 
engineering disciplines. 

9. The students should be motivated to 
analyze the social and environmental 
implications of all their projects and 
technology applications. 
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10. There is a strong need for networking 
the efforts of various institutions 
working in this direction. 

In the light of the recommendations 
of this workshop the core group again 
had a series of meetings to finalize the 
course contents of the proposed core 
course on 'Introduction to Value Educa¬ 
tion'. These course contents were then 
discussed at the second workshop held 
on 22-23 September 2000, which was at¬ 
tended by over 30 faculty members will¬ 
ing to consider teaching such a course. 
The detailed presentations were made on 
various modules of the proposed course 
and these presentations were followed by 
lively discussions. The main suggestions 
which emerged during the course of the 
discussion are enumerated below: 

1. We should delineate as clearly as 
possible the expected outcome of 
teach module of the course. 

2. It is very important to make course 
of this kind very interesting by using 
innovative means like video films, 
case studies, invited lectures from 
experts from outside ITT, Delhi and 
lively discussions within the class. 

3. It was pointed out that in Module I 
the focus should be kept on "Why do 
we need values" and "what are'the 
universal human values?" 

4. The presentations should avoid 
'sectarian' religious issues and dwell 
on universal human values in a 
rational manner, 

5. The module pn technology should 
have a special discussion on 
information technology, especially 
the perils of Internet, eta. 


6. In Module IV and V, the under¬ 
standing of the origin of human 
values hinges very crucially on 
proper comprehension of the nature 
of human reality. This being an 
abstract topic, it may be difficult for 
the first year students to 
comprehend. If possible, alternative 
approaches to drive home the same 
may be investigated. 

7. In the module on 'Methodologies of 
inner development' while presenting 
the path of meditation it would be 
better to give a broad general descrip¬ 
tion without going into details of the 
actual process of meditation. 

8. In view of the difficulties of eva¬ 
luating the performance of students 
in such a course, it may be better to 

• offer it as a compulsory audit course. 

9. There is a need for teacher training 
to ensure uniformity of instructions 
to various sections. 

10. It was a general consensus that for a 
course of this kind, the teacher has 
to act as an exemplar who has been 
trying his best to practise what is 
being taught to the students. 

11. Attempts should be made to identify 
alternative methodologies of teach¬ 
ing such a course and arrange pre¬ 
sentations by suitable resource per¬ 
sons in this regard, if possible. 

12. The value education course for 
engineering students should be 
different from similar courses for 
other categories of students, HRD 
managers, etc. It should clarify the 
linkage between technology, values 
and society. 
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National Open School 

The National Open School (NOS) has un¬ 
dertaken three projects 'Education in 
Human Values', 'Bharatiya Culture and 
Heritage' and 'Peoples of India'. The ac¬ 
tivities being undertaken under these 
projects are mentioned below. 

Education in Human Values 

Realizing the need to rejuvenate our 
educational system, the NOS has taken 
up a project 'Education in Human Val¬ 
ues' with a view to inculcating values 
among learners and teachers in its ac¬ 
credited institutions. The NOS has set 
up a special cell. Education in Human 
Values in its Academic Department. 
The objective of this cell is to develop 
material for teachers facilitating their 
task of inculcating values among their 
learners. It is also envisaged to inte¬ 
grate desirable values in the existing 
curricula and learning material for dif¬ 
ferent stages of school education. The 
cell has started functioning and has 
developed a few modules: Human Val¬ 
ues, Fundamental Duties, and Human 
Rights. Besides, material for inculcat¬ 
ing values through an innovating ap¬ 
proach 'situation analysis' has been de¬ 
veloped. Material in the area of Art of 
Living is also being developed by the 
NOS. It is also envisaged to provide 
training to teachers working in its ac¬ 
credited institutions through distance 
mode. Research studies to determine 
the impact of training of teachers and 
learners in internalizing desirable val¬ 
ues, are also proposed to be undertaken. 


Bharatiya Culture and Heritage 

The NOS is preparing life enrichment 
material for its learners in the form of 
small books containing simple and lucid 
language, necessary contents and 
impressive illustrations for Gasses III to 
Vm. Besides, it has initiated the process 
of making suitable changes into its 
curricula and study material for 
elementary, secondary and senior 
secondary stages of school education as 
to integrate the elements of Bharatiya 
Cultural Heritage. So far three books for 
Gasses III, IV and V have been prepared 
and are at the final stage: Hum Kaisa 
Banein, an illustrative book comparing 
two families, one of Bharatiya sanskaras 
and the other with a modern style of 
living, has also been developed. The NOS 
is also planning to prepare such books 
for parents, teachers, and community at 
large. 

Peoples of India 

The key objective of this project is to 
promote the spirit of oneness and 
awareness about the strength of rich 
multi-cultural heritage. It is envisaged to 
develop leaming/reading materials on 
common socio-cultural topics shared by 
the tribal and analogous communities 
with the larger society—Bharatiya Samaj. 
About three hundred tribal communities 
have been identified. Some life enrich¬ 
ment material has been developed. It is 
further envisaged to develop course 
material on various topics pertaining to the 
life of tribals. Initially the material would 
be integrated into the learning material at 
Open Basic Education (B and C levels). 
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(viii) Humbleness, (ix) Punctuality, and 
(x) Neatness. 

Training in Value Education 

During 1997-99, about 850 Kendra- 
Pramukhs (Heads of CPs schools) were 
trained in value education so as to work 
as resource persons in the District and 
Taluka level training programmes of the 
primary teachers. They are also expected 
to train and guide another teachers of 
their districts in the Geet-Sammelans, ar¬ 
ranged at the block level. 

During the year 2000-2001, it is pro¬ 
posed to train about 320 Kendra- 
Pramukhs from the eight DPEP districts 
for training of primary teachers on value 
education. 

Geet Manch programmes are also ar¬ 
ranged and training programmes for pri¬ 
mary school teachers are conducted at the 
district level, so that teachers and stu¬ 
dents can practise these songs based on 
national patriotism. 

Necessary instructions are issued to 
Education Officers to organize such Geet 
Munch programmes on Bal Divas (14 
November 2000) wth a view to inculcate 
moral values amongst the young genera¬ 
tion. 

National Resource Centre 
for Value Education, 
NCERT 

Library 

The reference library of the Centre is 
being enriched continuously. Recently, 
some more literature (about 200 


volumes) related to values, values in 
education, children's literature, life 
skills, moral education, Indian cultural 
values, environmental education, social 
justice, human rights, well being, and 
the culture of excellence have been pro¬ 
cured. 

Some literature related to values en¬ 
shrined in different religions like Hin¬ 
duism, Buddhism, Sikhism, Islam, etc., 
Jeevan Vigyan and on the teachings and 
the philosophy and ideology of 
Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri 
Aurobindo have also been collected. 

Networking of the Organizations 
Working in the Area of 
Value Education 

Networking of the institutions with 
NCERT as a nodal agency has been con¬ 
ceptualized due to its mandate of pro¬ 
viding value-based education, which 
will promote democratic decision-mak¬ 
ing and cultivation of human values. 
There are organizations all over the 
world, which are working in the area 
of education in human values. These or¬ 
ganizations are from diverse disci¬ 
plines, viz. education, culture, theatre 
groups, and religious faiths. It is impor¬ 
tant to establish linkages with all such 
organizations within as well as outside 
India. 

A two-day meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of different organizations was or¬ 
ganized: (i) to strengthen the dialogue 
initiated with the various organizations, 
and (ii) to outline the agenda of the net¬ 
work, and to identify areas of mutual co¬ 
operation. Those participating included 
prominent organizations such as, 
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Ramakrishna Institute of Moral and 
Spiritual Education (RIMSE), St. Xavier's 
Institute of Education, Jain Vishwa 
Bharati, Prajapita Brahma Kumari, Utkal 
University of Culture, National Spiritual 
Assembly of the Bahai's, Sri Aurobindo 
Education Society, the D.A.V. Society, 
Indian Institute of Ecology and Environ¬ 
ment, Chinmaya Centre for World Un¬ 
derstanding, the Gnostic Centre, World 
Association for Value Education, Vidya 
Bharati, Indian Institute of Culture, 
SCERT, Maharashtra, Council for Indian 
School Certificate Examination, Central 
Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), 
Tamil Nadu School Board of Education, 
National Open School, Regional Insti¬ 
tutes of Education of NCERT (Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar, Ajmer, Mysore). In all, 
there were about 40 representatives com¬ 
ing from these organizations. The states 
of Delhi, Orissa, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, Chandigarh, 
Haryana, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, and 
Madhya Pradesh were represented in 
this meeting. 


Preparation of an Annotated 
Bibliography on Value Education in 
India 

An anthology of the countrywide work 
done on value education since 1980 pub¬ 
lished in various academic sources, viz. 
books, journals, reports, etc. and included 
in multi-media packages is underway in 
the form of annotated bibliography in the 
National Resource Centre for Value Edu¬ 
cation, DEPFE, NCERT. As clearing¬ 
house function of the centre, some part 
of the bibliography on Value Education 
has been put on the NCERT website. 

Individuals and institutions may like 
to send their published work in English 
and/ or Hindi across different disciplines 
for annotation to the Centre on the fol¬ 
lowing address: 

National Resource Centre for 

Value Education 

DEPFE, NCERT 

Sri Aurobindo Marg 

New Delhi 110 016 

E-mail: head-depf e@vsnl.net.in 



Book Review 


The Science of Spirituality 


The Science of Spirituality 
by M. K. Kaw 

Full Circle, pp. 156,2000, Price: Rs 150.00 

It is refreshing to read this book as it 
sheds light on the apparently contradic¬ 
tory terms. To a common man, spiritual¬ 
ity is something that is opposite to sci¬ 
ence and its observable exactitudes. Kaw 
charts out a new path where spirituality 
is given a status of science. The book cov¬ 
ers three basic domains of knowledge, 
which we call disciplines, viz. Science, 
Philosophy and Education. Kaw makes 
the distinction between Science and Phi¬ 
losophy by saying 'Philosophy is that 
branch of knowledge which tries to un¬ 
derstand the truth about everything' and 
'Science is an exploration of the nature 
of reality, both inside and outside of us' 
(p.2). But if one looks at it in macro per¬ 
spective* all disciplines emanated from 
Philosophy and at higher level tend to 
submerge into Philosophy. About reli¬ 
gion, he says 'religion is an attempt on 
the part of man to discover the deeper 
and subtler truth about himself and the 
universe'. He encompasses in this defi¬ 
nition the evolutionary nature of religion 
because the discovery of the deeper and 
subtler truth may be an evolving process, 
like the skinning of the onion. Let me add 


strength to this by the following example: 
To a common uneducated man, the phe¬ 
nomenon of rain is a godly act, but to 
those who have learnt the cause-effect 
relationship of the rain process it is a sci¬ 
entific phenomenon. To him, certain 
natural phenomena, which have re¬ 
mained unexplained by the existing body. 
of knowledge, are still attributed to the 
acts of god. 

The book is divided into 14 chapters tra¬ 
versing through a brief review of our 
present condition to definitions (of pro¬ 
posed new terms), Consciousness, 
Thought, Emotion, etc. to Parting Words. 

Some of die concerns that Kaw has are 
serious enough to warrant a worldwide 
debate, such as "The Science of spiritu¬ 
ality is emerging because, beyond a cer¬ 
tain point, physical scientists are finding 
themselves out of their depth. The old re¬ 
ligions have managed somehow to sal¬ 
vage their faith and missionary spirit but 
their god, heaven and hell have become 
suspect in the eyes of general public. Itis 
becoming clear in philosophy that the ap¬ 
parent differences of opinion among phi¬ 
losophers are because they propounded 
theories at different levels of awareness" 
(p.16). Another sociological explanation 
that could be offered to substantiate his 
argument could be that the concepts of 
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heaven and hell and such others are in¬ 
struments of social control towards 
behaviour modification of the individu¬ 
als to enable them to live in peace and 
contribute to societal good. 

It is interesting to find a totally new set 
of words to mean certain concepts devoid 
of pre-conceptual meanings in the gen¬ 
eral mindset. He gives new meanings to 
the worda 'the Total', 'the Unit', 'Reality', 
'Truth', 'Belief', 'Dogma', 'Perception', 
'Conception', etc. these, I think, are the 
original contribution of Kaw and merit 
serious thought. Much of what follows 
in the book emerge from these concepts. 
Look at what he says about 'Truth': "If 
all the truths about the total are equally 
valid, none of these can be described as 
wrong or the only right view", and "the 
total is consciousness-thought-emotion- 
energy-matter conglomerate" (CTEEM) 
(p.28). Kaw goes deeper and deeper into 
the process of involution and explains 
with the help of diagrams and makes the 
terse topic easier for the reader. 


His 'Parting Words' are very significant 
as he delineates the task ahead. His con¬ 
cern is imminent when he says that we 
can no longer allow the world to go on 
as it is. "We are in a disintegrating cul¬ 
ture where the old myths and values are 
being shattered, with nothing to replace 
them." This, to him, is sure path to doom. 
He emphasizes the need for building the 
science of spirituality as a modem science 
of living, thus making it a mother of all 
sciences and arts. His dream is worth 
sharing by all of us, and I quote: 

"I dream of a future world where the 
present preoccupations with sex and 
food, with money and power will give 
way to art and music, philosophy and 
spirituality. Not that we shall not live by 
bread, but we shall not live by bread 
alone." 

Don't you think that this would be a won¬ 
derful and blissful world to live in? 

N. K. Ambasht 
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anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you win find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 
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of books and other tools for intellectual 
and skill-based growth of children. But 
there is hardly any effort or initiative for 
the mental and emotional development 
of our youth. In fact, the modern educa¬ 
tion system does not accord adequate at¬ 
tention for the development of mind and 
mental faculties of children. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, will it be possible to expect 
a rich crop of compassionate and talented 
youth in the country? A balanced educa¬ 
tional system aimed at creating human 
beings with positive thinking and con¬ 
structive attitudes is possible only when 
there are sufficient inputs available for 
the development of our children with an 
emotional equilibrium. 

Basic Element of Value-based 
Education 

The first and foremost element of 
value-based education is the flow of 
regulated life force. The development 
and practice of right kind of tech¬ 
niques for breathing in and out is 
essential for the growth of mind and for 
attaining an emotional balance, Surya- 
nadi (right nostril) generates anxiety and 
heat. In contrast, the Chandra-nadi (left 
nostril) promotes quietness and coolness. 
The Sushumna-nadi strikes a delicate bal¬ 
ance between these two opposite sets of 
life breaths. These are called sympathetic 
and para-sympathetic nervous system, 
respectively. When the right side of 
breath mechanism is abnormally active, 
it promotes the possibilities of irrespon¬ 
sibility, violence and aggression. On the 
other hand, when the left nostril is extra 
active, the human being suffers from the 
feelings of weakness, inferiority and fear. 


In order to have an integrated and bal¬ 
anced development of personality, it is, 
therefore, essential to achieve a balance 
between the two sets of life breaths. Un¬ 
less and until, we are able to have a bal¬ 
anced flow of these two kinds of breaths, 
it would not be possible to have disci¬ 
plined children having right conduct and 
being capable of realizing the dreams of 
their parents and countrymen. Thus for 
a value-based education, it is essential 
that children should have the practice of 
right breathing. 

According to scientists, there are 
two parts of human brain namely left 
hemisphere and right hemisphere. 
The left side of the brain assists in 
the learning of logic, mathematics, 
.languages, sciences, etc. while the 
right side of the brain promotes men¬ 
tal and emotional development, 
which enables an individual to raise 
the level of internal awareness and con¬ 
sciousness. The problem of the modem 
society is that while the left side of the 
brain has expanded much beyond the 
desirable limits, the growth of the right 
side has remained inadequate. Excessive 
growth of one part of the brain to the ut¬ 
ter neglect of the other part leads to the 
unbalanced growth of mind. 

Awakening of Potentialities 

Man hardly utilizes five to seven per 
cent of the capacities gifted to him 
by the Nature. Those who utilize ten 
per cent of their capacities become 
well-known and are able to demon¬ 
strate their efficiency and productiv¬ 
ity. They earn name and fame in the 
society. Both the physical science and the 
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spiritual science agree on one point that 
man has unlimited capacities and the real 
c hall enge before him is to use them opti¬ 
mally. It is, therefore, most important to 
ensure that an individual is able to get 
his potentialities awakened, to under¬ 
stand and evaluate them and use them 
to the fullest extent. 

Role of Glandular Secretion 

An essential condition for the modifica¬ 
tion of conduct and behaviour is the 
change in the attitude and emotions of 
people. The dream of creating a disci¬ 
plined and matured society cannot be 
realized unless there is an all-out effort 
to transform our negative attitudes and 
emotions in positive ones. At this stage, 
a question arises, "Who determines our 
attitudes, conduct, thoughts and emo¬ 
tions?" Based on the findings of various 
scientific research studies, it can be said 
with confidence that the secretions from 
hypothalamus and pineal glands deter¬ 
mine the quality of our attitudes, 
thoughts and emotions. Pineal and pitu¬ 
itary glands, particularly, influence the 
adrenal glands which in turn determine 
the quality of our character and conduct. 
Thus the secretions realized by hypo¬ 
thalamus, pituitary and pineal glands can 
optimally be regulated to guide the for¬ 
mation of positive attitudes and emotions 
leading to a balanced and harmonious 
life. 

Another significant factor which all the 
times influences our attitudinal and emo¬ 
tional behaviour is the external environ¬ 
ment and the situations which generate 
four kinds of imbalances: (i) imbalanced 
life breath, (ii) imbalanced life style, (iii) 


lack of awareness about one's own ca¬ 
pacities, and (iv) the feeling of inferior¬ 
ity complex. The way in which fuel gen¬ 
erates fire, in the same manner, the ad¬ 
verse external situations and circum¬ 
stances enhance the negative and de¬ 
structive emotions and feelings. Over¬ 
coming of the disorderliness created by 
the above imbalances, through restora¬ 
tion of balance between various secre¬ 
tions, can lead to the creation of a new 
human being capable of facing adverse 
circumstances in his life successfully and 
peacefully and he would be imbibing 
values in his behaviour. 

Regulation of Body, Mind, 

Speech and Breath 

The essence of education imparted 
through the medium of Science of Liv¬ 
ing (Jeevan Vigyan) lies in die training and 
subtle regulation of mind, speech, body, 
and breath. So long as we do not com¬ 
prehensively understand the significance 
of these fundamental elements, we shall 
not be able to have balanced flow of 
breath and balanced life style and shall 
remain unaware of our infinite capacities. 
Hence complete balance between body, 
mind, speech and breath is essential. 

Ill-effects of Unlimited 
Ambitions 

Father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter-in-law and their children 
live harmoniously in a family. How¬ 
ever, the harmony and affection 
amongst various members of family 
exist only as long as their personal ambi¬ 
tions are legitimate and not unlimited. 
When personal ambitions exceed safe 
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limits, obstructions crop up and the feel¬ 
ing of love dries up and harmony and 
peace are replaced by strife and bitter¬ 
ness. At the root of all these disputes in 
the family, such as between the son and 
the parents, amongst brothers, between 
husband and wife, etc. lies the seed of 
excessive ego and uncontrolled ambition. 
The Science of Living (Jeevan Vigyan) is 
highly effective and efficient method for 
raising the human being above such 
physical, mental and emotional ailments. 
It plays a significant role in promoting 
healthy development of body, mind and 
speech. Equipped with the right kind of 
attitudes and emotional balance, the chil¬ 
dren would be able to get rid of negative 
thoughts and feelings. The individual, 
family, society, national and international 
life would gradually be influenced and 
transformed by these efforts. As the 
source of hatred, enmity, jealousies, ri¬ 
valries and terrorism dries up, the vio¬ 
lence tree would gradually die. 

A Disciplined Mind in a 
Disciplined Body 

It is impossible to have a disciplined 
mind and speech in the absence of a 
disciplined body. If the blood pres¬ 
sure in the body is not appropriately 
normal, the functioning of the mind 
and the speech can never be normal. 
If various parts of the body such as 
heart, lungs, liver, etc. are not 
healthy, how can the body be 
healthy? The functioning of the mind 
and body is so intimately interrelated 
that one can expect to be healthy only 
as long as the other is healthy. A healthy 
body is, therefore, essential for the devel¬ 
opment of a disciplined mind and 


personality. One of the important fea¬ 
tures of education for Science of Living 
(Jeevan Vigyan) is the development of a 
healthy body. Yogic exercises, right pos¬ 
tures and forms occupy a central place 
in promoting the health. Imparting of 
education in yogic exercises, right pos¬ 
tures and related practices help the chil¬ 
dren in building a flexible body, healthy 
flow of blood, sound digestion system 
and balanced flow of breath. Flow of ad¬ 
equate blood to brain helps in building 
up sound mind and a sound body. The 
Science of Living deal with these experi¬ 
ments on the body and lays stress on their 
significance. Comprehensive and inten¬ 
sive knowledge of the functioning of 
various parts of the body is also essen¬ 
tial for having sound health. It attempts 
to provide information to children on 
these aspects. Balanced food and correct 
breathing are equally necessary for the 
sound health. A healthy mind, balanced 
breath and sound speech are also essen¬ 
tial for a sound body and these form part 
of the contents of Science of Living. 

Right Speech: Basis for a 
Value-based Culture 

The most essential element of a 
healthy personality is the right 
speech, Rahim, a famous Hindi poet 
has given a beautiful example of how 
the use of bad speech can lead to un¬ 
told sufferings for the body. Rahim 
says: 

Rahiman Jihva Bavari Bole Sarag Pataal 

Aap Bol Bhitar Gai Juta Khai Kapal 

A person who indulges in indiscrimi¬ 
nate and bitter speech invariably comes 
to grief. Correct speech is also the basis 
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for healthy and harmonious family and 
social relationship. Speech leads to the 
development of language and language, 
in turn, becomes the basis for the devel¬ 
opment of a value-based culture. The es¬ 
sential basis for the orderly development 
of social system and social values is the 
richness and maturity of culture. 

Importance of Mother Tongue 

Mother tongue plays a significant role in 
the national life. Almost all countries in 
the world transact their business in their 
respective mother tongue. Those coun¬ 
tries which do not have their own lan¬ 
guage and where a foreign language is 
imposed on the children, the burden of 
learning increases immensely. They have 
to learn a foreign language in addition 
to their own language which weakens 
their knowledge of various other sub¬ 
jects. These children devote less time to 
the learning of the subject and signifi¬ 
cantly more time on learning of the lan¬ 
guage. The Science of Living curricula 
emphasizes the importance of language 
development. It attempts to bring out the 
usefulness of sound speech, the tech¬ 
niques of maha-prana sound and recita¬ 
tion which in turn helps in the develop¬ 
ment of language skills. Use of mother 
tongue helps a lot in developing national 
and patriotic values. 

Development of Balanced Thoughts 

The proper development of mind is pos¬ 
sible only when a balanced and compre¬ 
hensive education is imparted. A sound 
body, sweet speech and healthy mind 
pave the way for growth of balanced 
thought amongst the children. To begin 


with, the parents have to perform the cru¬ 
cial role of encouraging their children to 
follow the right path because only the 
disciplined youth can help in the 
building of a just society and a strong 
nation. The human mind has unlim¬ 
ited strengths and potentialities. In 
the absence of correct vision, posi¬ 
tive feelings and right conduct, po¬ 
tencies of the mind remain unutilized 
and eventually get degenerated. The 
mind has necessarily to engage itself 
either in constructive tasks or in de¬ 
structive ways. It is, therefore, essential 
to provide a direction to the mind so that 
it remains positively occupied and is able 
to identify the correct vision of human 
values. 

Three importantfunctions of mind are: 
remembrance (memory), contemplation 
and imagination However, if the mind 
gets agitated and perturbed, it becomes 
incapable of taking any right decision. 
Consequently, we land in a directionless 
and purposeless state. The essential pur¬ 
pose of the Science of living is to give 
right direction to the mind. Attending to 
one task at one point of time, helps in 
completing that task efficiently. Attend¬ 
ing to several tasks together at the same 
time affects the productivity of our ef¬ 
forts. The Science of Living, therefore, 
endeavours to impart knowledge regard¬ 
ing situations where the students could 
observe silence or make use of right kind 
of speech, In other words, the students 
are taught the techniques of closing the 
doors of contemplation and imagination, 
when they are pursuing remembrance. 
In the same manner, during contempla¬ 
tions, the doors of remembrance and 
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imagination should be closed. Likewise 
during imagination, the processes of re¬ 
membrance and contemplation should 
be brought to a halt. By following this 
technique, the students can undertake 
right contemplation, useful imagination 
and sound remembrance. This technique, 
if practised properly, will contribute sig¬ 
nificantly towards raising the levels of ef¬ 
ficiency and developing spiritual skills. 

Balanced Growth of 
Knowledge and Energy 

Knowledge and energy are two impor¬ 
tant sources of life force. Balanced flow 
of life force can be achieved only if there 
is a balance between knowledge and en¬ 
ergy. Energy alone is destructive and 
knowledge alone is unimportant. In or¬ 
der to strike a right balance between 
knowledge and energy, it is essential to 
have a balance in the life force. The .ac¬ 
tivity of journey within can help in 
achieving balanced life force. During tins 
activity, the children are asked to sit in 
Kayotsarg Asrna with a peaceful and re¬ 
laxed state of mind. They are guided to 
undertake a journey within the body be¬ 
tween the energy centre and the intelli¬ 
gence centre. This process helps in de¬ 
veloping a balance between sympathetic 
and para-sympathetic nervous system. In 
the language of Science of Living, the life 
force coming through Surya-nadi and 
Oumdra-’nadi comes with a right balance 
and begins to flow smoothly through the 
spinal cord and other parts of the body. 
This leads to the growth of awareness. 
The efficiency level of children also im¬ 
proves in the process, Perception of 
breath, perception of inhaling and exhal¬ 


ing and increased awareness of intelli¬ 
gence centre are some of the activities in 
Preksha Dhyan, which serve as effective 
medium of developing a balanced mind. 
Harmonic balance and optimal secretion 
from pituitary glands is essential for 
achieving balanced mind. For achieving 
this, the students are guided to focus their 
attention on various colours and at vari¬ 
ous points in the body. This process helps 
the children in emotional transformation 
and modification of attitudes towards 
positive directions. 

Correct Breathing: The Essence 
of Life 

Another important element of the Science 
of Living is Pranccyam. Breathing is vital 
to our life and existence. No one can live 
withoutbreathing. Itis utmost important, 
therefore, to educate our children in the 
art and science of correct breathing. Two 
important issues in this regard are: (a) 
How to breathe? (b) Where to breathe 
from? 

The predominant function of breath¬ 
ing is the generation of life force in the 
body. The life force is generated with the 
combustion of oxygen and glucose, de¬ 
rived from the food which we consume. 
Thus, in order to stay healthy, it is essen¬ 
tial that the life force gets generated in a 
balanced manner. Further, the life force 
should be U3ed judiciously. The final 
stage in this cycle is that the body should 
be able to recoup the energy spent. Re¬ 
couping of energy is as essential as its 
generation. Hard work and sustained 
efforts should always be followed by 
relaxation to the body and the mind. 
There are two ways of providing rest to 
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the body and the mind, namely: (a) 
Kayotsarg and (b) sleep. The Science of 
Living gives training in respect of both 
the processes. 

Another important function of breath¬ 
ing is to regulate and guide our natural 
tendencies and inclinations. Short and 
shallow breaths lead to negative feelings 
like anger, pride, arrogance, conceit, 
greed, jealousy and conflict while long 
and deep breathing works significantly 
towards the weakening of these negative 
feelings and emotions and helps in awak¬ 
ening of conscience. The Science of Liv¬ 
ing attaches very high significance to the 
activity of long and deep breathing. 

The activities in Preksha meditation 
also give high priority to deep breathing 
and correct processes of inhaling, reten¬ 
tion and exhaling of breath. Practice of 
breathing exercises invariably helps in 
the transformation of the fundamental 
nature and temperament of children to¬ 
wards positive and ethical directions. 

Practical Exercises and Activities 

The Science of Living has been conceived 
after constant and continuous experi¬ 
ments for a long period of time. Its con¬ 
tent predominantly consists of practical 
exercises and activities as mentioned be¬ 
low: 

• Yogic Exercises : These help in physi¬ 
cal and mental development. 

• Yoga Asanas: These help in making 
the body healthy and flexible by 
achieving balanced secretions from 
various glands. 

• Practice of Right Posture: Rightposture 
regulates thoughts and feelings. 


Hence children are given training 
about how to follow the practice of 
rightposture. 

• Pranayam: It helps in making the 
body healthy, develops strong 
will-power and transforms our 
basic nature in positive direc¬ 
tions. 

• Kayotsarg: It is the basic technique for 
achieving physical, mental, intellec¬ 
tual and emotional relaxation. It also 
helps in releasing us from tensions 
and adopting to value-based 
behaviour. 

• Preksha Meditation: It enables one to 
know himself completely and to the 
minutest extent and raises the level 
of consciousness. Continuous 
practice of Preksha Meditation 
ensures freedom from worries and 
anxieties and helps in awakening the 
power of subconscious and 
unconscious mind. Every cell of the 
body gets activated and energized. 
Secretions from various glands also 
get refined and give birth to purified 
emotions. There are several types of 
Preksha Meditation: 

(a) Breathing Preksha: It is for correct 
breathing, deep breathing and 
breathing with consciousness. 

(b) Body Preksha: It is for concentra¬ 
tion on different points of the 
body, which helps perceptions 
and direct contact with deep 
emotional flows and inner melo¬ 
dies. 

• Inner journey: Inner j oumey is an ac¬ 
tivity for the balanced use of life 
force. 
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• Meditation on Points of Intelligence and 
Consciousness: Deep concentration of 
attention on thirteen centres of intel¬ 
ligence and consciousness, This ac¬ 
tivity enables the meditator to spe¬ 
cially get in touch with vital centres 
of consciousness. 

• Leshya Dhyan: This involves making 
conscious choice of certain specific 
colours and focussing of attention on 
various vital centres of thebody with 
a specific colour. 

• Observance of Silence: it is of three 
types: 

1. Silence 

2. Silence of speech, and 

3. Silence of mind. 

Silence promotes concentration and 
contemplation while silent mind en¬ 
hances will-power. 

• Anu-prehha and Perception; 

Through this, an attempt is made to 
sow the seeds of positive values and 
right conduct amongst children, Con¬ 
tinuous and sustained practice helps 
in the inculcation of the values like 
devotion towards duty, self-reliance, 
love for truth, equanimity, co-exist¬ 
ence, secularism, nationalism, 
balanced mind, patience, honesty, 


freedom from greed, fearlessness, 
self-discipline, friendship, and will¬ 
power. 

Conclusion 

It can be summed up that for inculcation 
of values merely making students aware 
about values is not enough. A pedagogi¬ 
cal outlook for imbibing values is essen¬ 
tial. The students should be taught with 
demonstration, how to practise vahles in 
their day-to-day environment and life 
style. The constant and continuous prac¬ 
tice of various activities of JemnVigyan 
will empower them with the skills of 
knowing oneself, which, in turn, will help 
them not only to understand the impor¬ 
tance of value system in life but will also 
generate strong feelings of transforming 
their behaviour in terms of value judge¬ 
ments. In fact, modern education, as 
mentioned in the beginning, is strong in 
theory but weak in practice and so it is 
incomplete and incapable of imbibing 
values. If it is to be made complete by 
ensuring a natural integration and a har¬ 
monious union between intellectual and 
the practical aspects. Jernn Vigyan is the 
educational innovation which provides 
a workable solution to this problem and 
bridges the gap between theory and 
practice, 0 



Significance of Inculcation of Human Values 
in the Quality of Life 
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Alarming deterioration and erosion of moral values right across the globe is a matter of 
universal concern and anxiety incur times. The present is an era of cataclysmic dtanges 
which have vitally affected human thought, life style and institutions. Science and 
technology, computer and democracy as a global entitlement of people, have revolu¬ 
tionized human life and rendered dysfunctional the traditional mainstays of social con¬ 
trol in the twentieth century. These are only the tools which have indeed improved the 
quality of material life ofhumankind, but their use, misuse, or abuse depend entirely on 
the quality of human agency. This paper maintains that good human beings, imbibed 
with a spiritual and enlightened perspective and a better understanding and spontane¬ 
ous respect for human values can beneficially exploit the potentialities of these tools to 
change the world for better. This article explores the genesis and identification of in¬ 
trinsic human values along with instrumental and technical values, like democratic, 
constitutional, and scientific, with a view to inculcating them through education - 
formal, informal as well as non-formal. It advocates synthesis of spiritual wisdom and 
humanistic materialism, and missionary inculcation of human values as a categorical 
imperative of an all-out spiritual and sustainable material development of human soci¬ 
ety at.local as well as global level. The thrust of the article is that self-dscipline, bal¬ 
anced and spiritually enlightened individuals with an unceasing commitment to hu¬ 
man values and moral perfection, will determine the character and the quality of the 
human society in the twenty-first century. Profound truths and lofty ideals of all world 
religions are the repository of most exalted universal human values. These have to be 
inculcated very carefully as fundamental, moral imperatives for rendering human life 
more meaningful and full of bliss, Education, conceived as a lifelong wider process of 
life, has great potentialities not only in arresting erosion of human values, but also in 
promoting them and laying the foundation of a humane culture of harmonious human 
society. Like strong roots sustaining a tree, value-based education equips an,individual 
to face the vicissitudes of life with courage and equanimity. 


•Professor and Ex-Dean, Law School, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 
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Quality of Life in the New 

Millennium 
Science, technology and computer have 
provided enormous potentialities and 

opportunities of abetter quality of mate¬ 
rial life for humankind. These are, h 
ever, only tools or instruments which 
operate through human agency. Man, 
does notlive by bread alone, He has body 
as well as soul, he is matter asi wellas 
soirit For the human population, the 
good quality of life essentially also raises 
the questions of the quality of man and 
cultivation of goodness and other human 
values and the spirit. Indeed, valuesdo 
differ in different natural, social, poh 
_ a nmnnmir circumstances and their 



choices and empnasis ruu 
to vary enormously. But, be l : as it may, 
good humanbemgs alone, imbibed with 
a spiritual and enlightened perspective 
and having a better understandingof 
human values, can make a constructive, 
fruitful, positive and beneficial use of 
material progress achieved by sci¬ 
ence, technology and computers, as 
well as succeed in realization of 
higher social, political, economic, and 
religious ideals, and the goals of the 
related institutions with a view to 
healing and creation of a 3 ust, equi 
table, peaceful, harmonious, sustain¬ 
able and participating human society at 
alllevels of organized living. It is the rec¬ 
onciliation of science with spiritu ty 
which can extend the range of human 
consciousness and enrichthe contented 
experience of humanism as the founda¬ 
tion of good quality of life, material as 
well as*spiritual. Whilst spirituality 
unites humankind, its institutionalized 
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relate to acquiring excellence for doing 
something or discharging assigned du¬ 
ties well. Intrinsic human values are eter¬ 
nal and universal which have been con¬ 
ceived and given expression since times 
immemorial by spiritual aspects of all 
religions of the world with a view to in¬ 
spiring and 'indoctrinating' man to be a 
good human being in his journey of life 
towards the goal of attaining perfection. 
Instrumental values on the other hand 
are those which are the means through 
the medium of which the goal of good¬ 
ness and perfection is attainable. The 
technical values relate to a limited aspect 
enabling man to acquire excellence in the 
performance of duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities relating to the task as¬ 
signed in the society. These are the 
kind of values which entail principles 
or code of conduct to mould human 
behaviour and its response in given 
situations. Intrinsic human values 
transcend all values and behaviour, 
and all varieties of situations and cir¬ 
cumstances, and diverse examples of 
human conduct. 

Spirituality, religion, morality, ethics 
and culture are often referred to as foun¬ 
tain sources of human values. Of these, 
whilst spirituality alone unites the hu¬ 
mankind, other sources divide as anthro¬ 
pologists position themselves in critical 
opposition to universal values and 
transational process. All reUgions origi¬ 
nally sought transformation of man and 
enunciated human values to be incul¬ 
cated. Religion, spirituality, and values 
have belonged to each other. But they 
parted company as soon as religion de- 
generatedinto rituals and obscurantism. 


The goal of spirituality has always re¬ 
mained social and personal transforma¬ 
tion. It alone has resources appropriate 
for it as well as a commitment to higher 
values. It is worth exploring to delve 
deeper into spiritual aspects of all major 
world religions, which represent only an 
institutionalized spiritual movement 
with a view to -ealizing their original 
purpose of their propounders and proph¬ 
ets with a view to inspiring the faithfuls 
towards higher goals of perfection and 
goodness and harmonious unity of hu¬ 
mankind. This exercise can provide arich 
source of universal human values, viz. 
truth, compassion, love, forgiveness, 
gratitude, contentment, fidelity, forti¬ 
tude, spirit of sacrifice, human¬ 
heartedness, cooperation, patience, gen¬ 
erosity, honesty, simplicity, charitable¬ 
ness, self-restraint, transparence, loyalty, 
unflinching devotion to duty or assump¬ 
tion of responsibility, frugality, non-vio¬ 
lence, integrity of character, truthfulness, 
tolerance or breadth of outlook, humil¬ 
ity, respect for the age and so on. Pratical 
commitment to values comprises virtu¬ 
ous life. These are the values which if 
inculcated in the individual can trans¬ 
form one's life into a good human being. 
It is the good human persons who make 
a good harmonious society. India has a 
history that stretches over 6000 years and 
its saints, sages, and philosophers have 
reflected and developed the philosophy, 
art, and science of enlightened living 
which is a part of the traditional wisdom. 
Similarly, in other parts of the world too 
the prophets of Semitic religions and 
other great religions provided the peren¬ 
nial philosophy and the traditional 
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wisdom in different situations and cir¬ 
cumstances. But all these can be seen as 
interrelated in giving a unique insight 
into ultimate truth and reality. All have 
sought to improve the quality of man and 
society. 

Intrinsic human values are indeed con¬ 
cerned with the inner world. A vast num¬ 
ber of saints, sages, eminent thinkers, 
philosophers, and wise men and women, 
both in the East and the West, have 
stressed the significance of human val¬ 
ues that are necessary for a sustainable 
state of mind, and equally for a sustain¬ 
able and harmonious human society. A 
harmonious and sustainable human so¬ 
ciety and its institutions depend on right 
action in the physical world with a right 
mind inspired by human values of the 
inner world. If the inner and outer worlds 
work together in harmony, and the spiri¬ 
tuality of the East and the scientific ma¬ 
terialism of the West join forces for pro¬ 
moting human values through education 
and the mass media, the global human 
society can be assured a better quality of 
life to be bequeathed to the future gen¬ 
erations. It is imperative that the twenty- 
first century forges a marriage of the East 
and the West, or the synthesis of the spiri¬ 
tualism and the modern scientific mate¬ 
rialism. The ultimate object of the attain¬ 
ment of spiritual wisdom and of human¬ 
istic material prosperity is ensuring a 
balanced and a better quality of human 
life — a goal towards which every path 
of genuine religion of humanistic science 
and technology, enlightened social and 
political ideologies, and ideal legal sys¬ 
tem is expected to lead. The cate-gorical 
imperative of an all-out spiritual and sus¬ 


tainable material global development is 
the missionary inculcation and spread¬ 
ing of universal, eternal and intrinsic 
human values along with instrumental 
and technical values like democratic and 
constitutional values and scientific val¬ 
ues with a view to achieving the common 
good which is understood as those con¬ 
ditions that make it possible for the hu¬ 
man society to achieve fulfilment of its 
e thical ideals and happiness. Human life 
can become meaningful and joyful when 
there is synthesis of material progress 
with moral perfection and spiritual aris¬ 
tocracy. Artha and Karma need subordi¬ 
nation to dharma or righteousness. A life 
of righteousness demands a blend be¬ 
tween a sane mind and a sound body, 
and between beauty of heart and of soul. 
This requires a balance between two ex¬ 
tremes of excess and of deficiency, and 
of material progress and of moral excel¬ 
lence. 

The entire Indian philosophical and 
religious literature has shown axiological 
and humanistic concern for four human 
values — artha, kama, dharma, and tnoksha, 
the terms which have been used in a va¬ 
riety of meanings. But broadly, artha cov¬ 
ered biological and economic values de¬ 
noting the primary object, or the aim of 
money, power, and material success re¬ 
lating to the maintenance and survival 
of human life. The criteria of valuational 
achievements on account of artha are: 
survival, success in life, self-maintenance, 
health, wealth, power, prosperity, and 
social stability. Artha, as life value, is in¬ 
strumental in the satisfaction of a large 
number of material desires: Kama refers 
to the hedonistic pursuits of emotional 
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and aesthetic pleasures —sensuous, 
sexual, amorous, artistic and aesthetic. 
These entail values of friendship, fellow¬ 
ship, comradeship, tenderness, sympa¬ 
thy, affection, love, enjoyment of beauty, 
and ecstacy (rasa) akin to bliss (spiritual 
joy). These require a balance between 
self-indulgence, uncontrolled gratifica¬ 
tion and sensualism on the one hand, and 
self-regulation based on natural, rational, 
aesthetic and spiritual grounds. Dharma 
is the cosmic central and intrinsic prin¬ 
ciple of maintenance of the whole uni¬ 
verse, or a moral law which regulates 
man's life and to which artha and kama 
are subordinated. It means intrinsic 
moral value par excellence of the entire 
gamut of the individual as well as the 
societal life. It comprises moral values, 
ideals, duties and virtues. It is indeed the 
law of moral regulation of both inner and 
outer lives. Moksha means freedom from 
desires, relief from suffering and bond¬ 
age, and redemption from empirical life 
which is the highest goal of spiritual life 
by internal transformation. It entails com¬ 
plete identity of reality and value, and 
value and existence. It presupposes the 
supreme union with divine reality, a goal 
which all human beings aspire. It is an 
arduous spiritual path of self-discipline 
and balanced life. The self-disciplined 
and balanced individual constituting a 
society will determine the character and 
quality of that society. 

A craving for spiritual aristocracy cre¬ 
ates an unceasing commitment to values 
and moral perfection. Earlier, religion 
was the only educator of values in hu¬ 
man societies. A successful religious 


system necessarily connoted a virtuous 
life style. As civilizations progressed and 
social structures grew more complex, in 
place of art and philosophy of wise and 
balanced living, God became the main¬ 
stay of human society. Institutionalized 
religious system in course of time came 
to serve the vested interests and religion 
got perverted. The history of all religions 
of the world bears testimony to the fact, 
how the ideals and values, set forth by 
their founders to improve the quality of 
human life and the spirit of religion, were 
not only ignored but given an interpre¬ 
tation to suit the vested interests. Later, 
it was Descartes who chalked the shift of 
human thought from the role of God's 
divine decree to empirical reasoning — 
a process that resulted in classifying the 
transcendental as outside the scope of 
objective knowledge. This process led to 
the setting free of the humans from reli¬ 
gious bondage, and in consequence, 
shifting of the responsibility and the 
dominance of religious institutions as the 
primary denominator in intellectual 
training, to the educational institutions. 
Freidrich Nietzsche in Gay Science de¬ 
clared that "God is dead" and that sci¬ 
ence had no use for God. Then the tribe 
of secularists rejected religion as the 
opium of people. But Voltaire had said 
that, even if there were no God, we 
should invent one otherwise world can¬ 
not move on an even keel. However, God 
may or may not be, but religion has been 
a social institution and a powerful social 
force m influencing the life of masses. 
Neither God nor true religion stands in 
the way of human values which ennoble 
human life to pursue ideals. 
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The Role of Education in 
Promotion of Values 

Education, conceived as a lifelong wider 
process of life beyond formal educational 
institutions, can indeed change the world 
for better. The modern powerful mass- 
media and information and communica¬ 
tion system along with traditional edu¬ 
cators like religion and morality, can con¬ 
tribute enormously to integral education 
of the whole person — body, soul and 
spirit — and one's emotional, imagina¬ 
tive and rational development. These all 
can join together in the mission of: incul¬ 
cating intrinsic as well as instrumental 
values and broadening of the outlook of 
people; their transformation into useful 
and enlightened human beings; equip¬ 
ping them to meet challenges of life; and 
enhancing of their potentialities. The in¬ 
culcation of values can contribute to the 
improvement of the material as well as 
spiritual quality of human life by trans¬ 
forming the human agency for healthy 
constructive functioning of institutions 
pursuing goals of common good. World 
does not change merely through formal 
education which can at best be catalyst. 
The change occurs because there are 
dedicated human beings who are con¬ 
cerned and committed to higher values. 
The long history of empires and civiliza¬ 
tions bears witness to the fact that for¬ 
mal education has seldom served as a 
reconstructive force. It has had limita¬ 
tions of being an instrument for preserv¬ 
ing the transient and contemporary 
dominant cultural values and interests of 
society. It has been the characteristic fea¬ 
ture of educational systems in civilization 
after civilization and even today, in many 


countries, that they have served unabash¬ 
edly the elite, the group, or the class, or 
those who hold the reins of power. The 
education system always bears the stamp 
of the power prevailing in contemporary 
capitalist, feudal, socialist, theocratic, 
secular, democratic or monarchic, or any 
variant of polity. 

Today, moderntization has become 
synonymous with Westernization which 
is seen as Americanization, Materialistic 
pursuits have taken over the spiritual 
contents of education and education sys¬ 
tems have become commercialized for 
the purpose of getting employment of 
one kind or other for their pupils, or for 
enabling them to earn money or amass¬ 
ing wealth as quickly as possible. There 
is currently a mad rush to discard one's 
mother tongue as medium of instruction 
right from pre-school stage to the high¬ 
est level. The followers of Gandhiji who 
have been in power since India's Inde¬ 
pendence have totally ignored his advice 
to the effect, that the goal of education 
was the harmonious development of the 
individual and to draw out the best in 
him/her. Gandhiji's stress on cultivation 
of tire values, of kindness, character, pur¬ 
suit of the ideals of service of humanity, 
fearlessness, purity in personal life, free¬ 
dom from lust and greed, and quest for 
truth, has been lost altogether in the 
search for the materialistic gains. What 
accounts now for a sharp erosion of val¬ 
ues in all. spheres of life today in our 
country, as well as elsewhere, isfhat the 
parents, the family/ the community, and 
the civil society have left the responsibil¬ 
ity of inculcating of values in the young 
ones entirely to the formal educational 
institutions. 

\ 
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An education system has its own limi¬ 
tations of various kinds. But, to my mind, 
in the present context in a pluralist, secu¬ 
lar multi-religious polity, value educa¬ 
tion is looked with much suspicion. The 
value education, moral education, and 
religious education are inextricably 
linked. The problem is that values, mo¬ 
rality and religion have all been tradition¬ 
ally linked with each other as well as with 
lofty ideals to be pursued, viz. peace, 
harmony, non-violence, self-control, tol¬ 
erance, truth and a life of compassion and 
humaneness. In the context of modern 
India's commitment to secularism the 
ruling elite class and the so-called 'pro¬ 
gressive' intellectuals and leaders have 
taken upon themselves to interpret and 
impose the western notion of secularism 
on the educational system which meant 
separation of the church and the State 
and theoretically implies complete indif¬ 
ference to, rejection of, or even the exclu¬ 
sion of religion and religious consider¬ 
ations in public life. In place of Gandhian 
positive notion of secularism meaning 
Sarva Dharma Samabhav, a negative con¬ 
cept of Western secularism has prevailed 
which is essentially associated with the 
so-called 'pre-datory' book-based 
semistic religions. However, even the 
West and the USA, the vanguard nation 
of technological and social innovation, 
continue to remain the world's principal 
bastion of Christian religious faith and 
practice which have not yet withered 
away. The world at the commencement 
of the twenty-first century, continues to 
remain energetically religious in a 
smaller or larger degree. It is the elite 
which resorts to antiseptically secular 


discourse in which the value-laden lan¬ 
guage of religious faith and morality is 
replaced by value-neutral language of 
science and rationality. There appears to 
be a trend which demonstrates that it is 
secularism, rather than religion, whose 
power is ostensibly ebbing away and re¬ 
ligion seems to be responding to the chal¬ 
lenges of secularism with a vigorous de¬ 
fence of its role in public life. 

Religion is in fact the root without 
which morality and connected values 
will wither away. Religion is the womb 
of moral tenets, it is the life blood of eth¬ 
ics and so it is of primary importance for 
inculcation of intrinsic human values and 
development of an all-round personality 
of younger generations. The idea of 
teaching of religion, which if practised in 
its perverted and commercialized form, 
lends fanatic skeptics a weapon to run 
down and oppose any advocacy of val¬ 
ues and morality drawn from religion. 
This problem can be addressed by high¬ 
lighting the universal values which form 
the core of behavioural philosophies of 
all major religions of the world. There are 
profound truths and ideals in all reli¬ 
gions. Love and tolerance, non-violence, 
truth, compassion and humaneness are, 
for instance, the most exalted universal 
values of life which are accepted by all 
religions the world over. For Gandhiji, 
religion, notin dogmatic sense, provided 
a philosophy of life for preserving the 
ideals of moral perfection and spiritual 
ennoblement. Gandhiji said: "Character, 
condu,ct and dharma are mutable defini¬ 
tive words". Dharma, or righteousness is 
what throws the guiding light upon the 
do's and don'ts of life. For inculcation of 
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values spiritual elements of all religions 
must be taught to enrich the young minds 
with a view to inculcating respect for 
lofty ideals of all religions and for uni¬ 
versal values which render human life 
more meaningful and full of bliss. The 
imparting of skills and knowledge for 
earning livelihood is not enough in for¬ 
mal education. Material prosperity is of 
no value without moral and spiritual at¬ 
tainments. It is the wisdom of human 
existence which needs to be compre¬ 
hended and which consists in living ac¬ 
cording to certain moral values, and cul¬ 
tural and social ideals of common good 
of humanity. The new trend in human 
society is that religion and science seem 
to be walking hand-in-hand through glo¬ 
bal connectivity — the world-wide web, 
which is eliminating social and religious 
barriers between peoples of the world. 
There is no denying the fact that religion 
remains an indispensable force for up¬ 
holding of human values, human dignity 
and moral order in our world where mo¬ 
dernity runs the serious risk of being de¬ 
voured by inflexible and even crude logic 
of rationality and fanatic secularism as a 
substitute of religion. Man's life and 
thought must be guided by fundamen¬ 
tal moral imperative, and so he must 
choose between ultimate values for 
which a vibrantly pluralistic religious life 
seems most compatible with the fullest 
possible respect for the dignity of human 
person and a good quality of life. 

Besides, in our times of emergence of 
technological society, the triumph of de¬ 
mocracy and the spirit and ethos of sci¬ 
ence, the current values of changing 
times too require requisite attention. The 


awareness of and commitment to basic 
constitutional values, like democracy, lib¬ 
erty, equality, unity and integrity of the 
country, the rule of law rather than of 
men, justice, secularism underlining res¬ 
pect for all religions, respect for dignity 
of human person, are to be reflected in 
the syllabi of educational system as in¬ 
strumental values. This will go a long 
way in preparing the younger genera¬ 
tions in assuming their constructive and 
responsible role as citizens by voluntar¬ 
ily performing their obligations, respon¬ 
sibilities, and duties for the realization of 
the goals set by the fathers of our Consti¬ 
tution. Similarly, the intrinsic values of 
democracy as well as science have to be 
inculcated for the realization of its ulti¬ 
mate goal of common good and account¬ 
able governance and sustainable devel¬ 
opment. Democracy is neither permis¬ 
siveness nor laissez-faire or free for all. It 
is a system of values, a climate of beliefs 
and convictions governing the behaviour 
of citizens and their representatives as 
well as of the government. The instru¬ 
mental values of democracy include: free 
and fair participation of citizens in choos¬ 
ing their representatives, through the free 
exercise of their votes in elections, free 
information and communication; free¬ 
dom of fair and free discussion on pub¬ 
lic issues; decisions on public issues by a 
majority on the basis of consensus rather 
than by any coercion or compromise; 
peaceful and smooth periodic change of 
government; accountability of the execu¬ 
tive to the legislative bodies; the rule of 
law; and independence of the judiciary. 
These instrumental values have to be in¬ 
culcated for the healthy success of our 
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democracy and the realization of intrin¬ 
sic values and ideals set forth in the Con¬ 
stitution of our Republic. We need good 
citizens, good legislators, good gover¬ 
nance, good public servants and good 
professionals in all spheres of life. It is 
the transformation of the individual 
alone which can ensure healthy transfor¬ 
mation of the society as a whole. In our 
times of emerging global civilization, 
education is in search of a better quality 
of life and it requires widening of the 
horizons and promoting of awareness 
and dedication to human values and 
duties. Hence, there is a need of prepar¬ 
ing an outline of the scheme of educa¬ 
tion for human values and a foundation 
course for life-long education. 

Similarly, equally important is scien¬ 
tific temperament and inculcation of val¬ 
ues of science. Natural sciences have lib¬ 
erated human mind from superstitions, 
dogmas and obscuran-tism of theology 
and perverted religious traditions. Sci¬ 
ence has liberated man from scourge of 
diseases and suffering. Science is about 
what we do not know and it is engaged 
in the continuous service of mankind to 
improve the quality of material life and 
living conditions. Science imposes ines¬ 
capable conditions for its practice which 
compel an ethic. Far from being neutral 
with respect to human values, science re¬ 
quires supremacy of reason, In order to 
pursue reason, it is absolutely necessary 
for the new generation to inculcate such 
virtues as: objectivity, rationality, free¬ 
dom in the pursuit of truth, patience of 
scientific truth, honesty, intellectual in¬ 
tegrity, sincerity of purpose, dedication 
and courage, critical thinking, and col¬ 


lective verification of findings. 

Yet, achievements of science cannot 
create an earthly paradise or even a hu¬ 
mane civilization. Much beyond science 
is required for that. All truth is one and 
inseparable and this has created now in 
our times some averseness to divorcing 
scientific and spiritual knowledge. The 
true way lies uniting them in a per¬ 
petual alliance. Scientific methods need 
be applied to religious and spiritual ques¬ 
tions for inculcation of wisdom which 
can makelife full of bliss and satisfaction. 

In the global village of our times, we 
need good human beings as leaders and 
good people as their masters for the good 
quality of human life as a whole. For this 
we have to turn to great philosophical 
and religious traditions — Buddhist, 
Hindu, Jain, Sikh, Taoist, Confucian, 
Shinto, Zoroastriaiv Judaic, Muslim, and 
Christian — as repository of universal 
human values, ancient wisdom and per¬ 
ception of the wholeness of life. It is sig¬ 
nificant that all these great religions owe 
their origin to persons who had stood for 
ennoblement of man and for a truth 
which was not cosmic and unmoral but 
human and good. Their past of rivalry, 
acrimony and conflict, followed by disas¬ 
trous divisions of today, has to be seri¬ 
ously reviewed by continuous inter-faith 
dialogues for mutual understanding and 
interactive and joint efforts towards spiri¬ 
tual regeneration of the human society. 
The world's Parliament of Religion and 
Peace, several wordwide inter-faith or¬ 
ganizations, and the Assembly of Reli¬ 
gious and Spiritual leaders in the Millen¬ 
nium World Peace Summit drawn from 
all parts of the world and representing 
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almost all faiths and spiritual tenets, un¬ 
der the auspices of the UN, have now 
proclaimed die need of the end of na¬ 
tional and exclusive religions and have 
initiated inter-religious dialogue and co¬ 
operation. They have confirmed that all 
religions are equal and have also con¬ 
demned violence committed in the name 
of religion. This is a confirmation of the 
quintessential^ Vedic view that the 
paths of the Divine are many and that the 
core of every spiritual experience is up¬ 
lifting. This is indeed a healthy develop¬ 
ment. For Rabindranath Tagore, in the 
context of all barriers being down today, 
"The God of humanity has arrived at the 
gates of the ruined temple of the tribe". 
For this visionary," the idea of humanity 
of our God, or the divinity of Man the 
Eternal" was the main subject of his book 
The Religion of Man published in 1931. A 


reversal of human values and a spiritual 
breakdown, which is the cause of the cri¬ 
ses of our age, can be halted by the emer¬ 
gence of new understanding between all 
religions and by a system of integral edu¬ 
cation with a view to inculcating and pro¬ 
moting human values. There is a univer¬ 
sal awareness that inculcation of human 
values should not be neglected in our 
times of widespread transformation in 
social and cultural conditions. It is hoped 
that the initiative and efforts of the 
NCERT pertaining to value education 
and value development, as envisaged in 
the National Curriculum Framework far 
School Education (2000), will mark a fruit¬ 
ful beginning not only in arresting ero¬ 
sion of values in the country but also lay¬ 
ing the sound foundation of a humane 
culture and harmonious society, □ 
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mtZlhZ ^ affeCtiVe aspects in V e which «* individual internalizes 

conceptualization and sustenance can be achieved by meZdsoZiZZlZZ 


Value: The Basis of Human 
Behaviour 

Values are essentially affective, in the 
sense that a strong feeling is central to a 
value. But it has both cognitive and 
conative dimensions as well. Although 
there is a strong feeling intrinsic in a 
value, it really originates from knowl- 
e ge and beliefs and induces certain 
types of behaviour patterns. Thus, val¬ 
ues act as means to generate strong 
behavioural tendencies. For instance! 
some may take pains to clean the place 
and keep it neat and tidy, some may 
strive for punctuality, others to display a 


sense of justice, fight against exploitation, 
care for environment, be compassionate 
to all, work against cruelty to animals, 
some show patience and tolerance, 
struggle and suffer for social justice, yet 
others take risk and other great sacrifices. 
All these behaviour patterns have 
emerged from the mainspring of cher¬ 
ished or fully internalized value system. 

Values: Trie Acquired Affective 
Aspects of Life 

No one is born with values. Values are 
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experiences and experiments in life, 
through socio-cultural interactions and 
through the process of socialization. 
These experiences carry meaning, expect¬ 
ancies and interpretations which in turn 
lead to the acquisition and internalization 
of values. Little children learn the ap¬ 
proved and accepted behaviour which, 
are likely to bring reward. They attach 
notions of good and bad, right and wrong 
to different behaviours. They learn and 
analyze the actions, behaviour of others, 
study the contents and identify its impli¬ 
cations, principles, rules and regulations. 
In later life, we are able to see and appre¬ 
ciate the intent and importance of such 
regulatory rewards and recognition. 
They develop and apply their powers of 
critical and constructive thinking. They 
can analyze the situation, make judge¬ 
ments, generate appropriate feelings, for¬ 
mulate sound opinions and adopt 
behaviour in tune with it. 

As a dimension in the affective do¬ 
main, valuing means that one internal¬ 
izes the concept of worth. It is exhibited 
as a motivated and deliberate behaviour 
by the individual. 

Acceptance of value means the indi¬ 
vidual has the choice to believe that this 
value is important to others, 

Preference for a value: If one accepts, 
willingly deals with it and adopts it in 
life—he has a preference for it. 

Commitment: If one becomes involved 
and acts in accordance with it, displays 
in his behaviour and even propagates 
through his life and makes a mission to 
achieving it, he is characterized by the 
commitment to a value. The second as¬ 
pect of value as an affective domain is 


the conceptualization of a value - when 
one demonstrates how values relate to 
each other, he takes a value position and 
defends it. 

Next aspect is the organization of 
a value system which is the level of 
ordering one's commitments to evolve 
a value system which is similar to 
stating one's "philosophy of life". An¬ 
other aspect is the characterization 
by a value or value complex. Demon¬ 
stration of behaviours or the acts of 
an individual in a manner consistent 
with his/her internalized values in 
which one believes, comes under this 
category. The generalized set is one's 
alliance to a set of values, attitudes 
or beliefs and we can predict his/her 
behaviour say 'honesty' in a specific 
situation, considering his/her value 
system. Characterization of values in¬ 
fluences the individual's thinking and 
are even completely controlled by 
them. 

Values: The Guiding Force in Life 

Values figure at the core of one's life and 
form the spring of human endeavours 
and action tendencies. As such they are 
the significant and fundamental dimen¬ 
sions of human life and indicate how one 
adheres, attaches and reacts in life situa¬ 
tions or circumstances. Values also are 
the blueprints or action plans which ori¬ 
ent and decide the thinking, actions, feel¬ 
ing and behaviour itself. Accepting the 
importance of value in life, educational 
efforts should be directed for: 

(i) Acquisition and initiation of 
values, 

(ii) Value sustenance and continuity. 
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(iii) Value change and modification, 
and 

(iv) Value integration. 

Strategies for Value Development 

Learning and instructional strategies can 
be planned for the inculcation and per¬ 
petuation of values among children es¬ 
pecially at the elementary and secondary 
stages. Let us examine some such strate¬ 
gies. 


who becomes his 'idol' or 'hero'. The 
child imbibes the value and attitudes as 
evinced by his 'hero' or the 'significant 
other . He may even dedicate to propa¬ 
gate the values acquired by him and cher¬ 
ished by his teacher, parent, leader who 
has influenced him significantly. History 
is full of examples with stories of 
Ekalavya, Dhruva, Joan of Arc, etc. 

Profitable Association Method 


Perfect Ideal Method 

Imitation is the basis of this method. 
For value development, the students de¬ 
pend upon the environment created by 
parents, teachers and community. The 
overall environment can stimulate them 
in taking up the value, through both con¬ 
scious and unconscious imitation. 

Intense Identification Method 

In this the child identifies with a 'person' 


Useful association and condition can 
serve as the basis of this method. Child 
can be exposed to a group situation in 
which he gets interested and plan activi¬ 
ties. These associations can create situa¬ 
tions causing satisfaction and enjoyment. 
In the process of group interaction and 
group-cohesion, the values are translated 
to the child which he accepts and propa¬ 
gates in life. Nature study group, envi¬ 
ronmental protection forum, mercy to 
animals associations, worker's groups. 


Value Development Strategies 


Level I:Initiation 


Level II: Sustenance 


Level HI: Modification 


1. Perfect ideal method 

2 . Intense identification 

3. Profitable association 

4. Ventilation 

5. Parable or allegory 


6. Intrajection 

7. Conscientization 
8 • Role play 


9. Modelling 

10 . Sensitization and 
desensitization 

11. Shaping 

12. Token task technique 


Mainly for initiation and 
introduction to value acqui¬ 


sition 


Value conceptualization and 
perpetuation 


Value change, modification 
and integration 
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science clubs, etc. are possible avenues 
for children to inculcate values. 

Ventilation Method 

Children should be given opportuni¬ 
ties to express their feelings and view¬ 
points. They should be provided with 
congenial atmosphere to facilitate free 
flow of ideas and exchange of opin¬ 
ions. Teachers and parents should be 
sympathetic, but analytical and ob¬ 
jective while reacting to student res¬ 
ponse. There can be grievances, ar¬ 
guments and contradictions, but a 
healthy communication and objective 
evaluation shall lead to formation and 
propagation of values. 

Parable or Allegory Method 

Citing anecdots, episotes and even 
the story telling can profitably be 
used for inculcating values among el¬ 
ementary and secondary school chil¬ 
dren, The parable will form the basis 
and should contain the moral les¬ 
sons, Even specific attention can be 
paid to the significant value content 
and can even be demonstrated in the 
allegory attempt. 

Intrajection 

It is the process of internalizing the 
values and making it a part of our 
psyche through evolving ego ideals. 
In this process, there should be a 
healthy interaction between the 'ego' 
and the 'environment' in resolving the 
value-ideals. The processes of imita¬ 
tion, identification, internalization, 
sublimation and projection may in¬ 
volve in the formation and suste¬ 
nance of values through intrajection. 


Conscientization 

The conscientization method adopted 
by Paulo Freire can be effectively used 
for fostering values and its reformu¬ 
lation. The method as described by 
Freire in his famous book Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed suggests the steps 
of 'paraxis' when there is 'prick' or 
disturbance to one's consciousness 
with a issue such as child labour, 
ragging, etc. he enters into the prob¬ 
lem, collecting the facts and analyzes 
the causal factor related with the is¬ 
sue. With this, he enters into mean¬ 
ingful dialogue with peers and arrives 
at suitable solutions for the problem. 

Role Play 

Role play is a process-oriented group 
technique. The group can take up an 
aspect and can be acquainted with 
role play techniques. Students need 
coaching in three aspects for the role play. 
The cognitive phase (briefing), the per¬ 
formance phase (dramatization) and the 
follow-up with discussion and construc¬ 
tive evaluation. Role play can be em¬ 
ployed in any situation related to any 
subject matter. Common events, inci¬ 
dents (historical or contemporary) can be 
portrayed and played projecting and 
evaluating the values. 

Modelling 

Modelling is an effective technique for 
forming new behaviour or eliminat¬ 
ing or modifying undesirable behaviour. 
Evolved by Albert Bandura, the tech¬ 
nique can be employed in bringing about 
change or modification of values. In this 
technique, the student is presented with 
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a model who demonstrates the values to 
be inculcated (health and hygienic hab¬ 
its, traffic rules, etc.). The child closely 
observes it and practicses it in real or 
simulated situation and eventually prac¬ 
tises it dropping the inappropriate ones. 
Values of peace and harmony, conflict 
resolution, prevention of communal vio¬ 
lence, cruelty to animals and elimination 
of social evils can be achieved with the 
help of this method. 

Sensitization and Desensitization 

Designed by Joseph Wolpe, this tech¬ 
nique can be used to overcome anxiety 
related to sensitive issues. Well-planned 
systematic steps diverting the child's at¬ 
tention focussing to right kind of habits 
and values which are presented with a 
pleasurable experience shall direct him 
to switch over to the new and drop the 
old ones. 

Shaping 

Shaping is more of a psychological art 
than a scientific technique. B.F. Skinner 
introduced the techniques for the instruc¬ 
tion and training of animals through'op¬ 
erant' responses. The technique can be 
effectively used for shaping values 
among children. The process involves 
fixed action schedules containing proper 
attitudes and values, which the children 
can practise. Performance of the children 
can be rewarded for the right responses 
to propagate the ideal values and pun¬ 


ished to eliminate the wrong ones. The 
reward or punishment act as reinforcers 
in this technique. 

Token Task Method 

Students are involved in some kind of 
planned work or activity in which each 
member can make significant contribu¬ 
tion. There shall be task assigned to each 
and 'token' reward is expected. A pre¬ 
requisite for token task is to specify 
clearly the defined tasks to the groups 
clearly stating the goals. The group can 
be split into sub-groups and can be as¬ 
signed with activities relating to values 
to be formulated or needing modification 
in behaviour. The specific tasks, the 
means to carry out and the roles need to 
be discussed. For instance, a task group 
for maintaining school discipline can be 
formed. Task groups can be teacher- 
dominated initially, in that the teacher 
selects the tasks, assigns the activities and 
roles to the members; also helps in iden¬ 
tifying the resources and directs the 
group in reaching the goal. The students 
may not be able to achieve all assigned 
tasks or carry out all responsibilities ini¬ 
tially, Too much of mental or physical 
strain may cause exhaustion and gener¬ 
ate disinterest, which can be avoided. 
Eventually, they accept responsibility 
and act according to value directions. Ap¬ 
propriate goal setting, motivation and 
constant monitoring are required for 
achieving value modification and value 
integration by this method. 
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Education for a Caring and Peaceful World 

A Baha'i Viewpoint 
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"esa devo visvakarma mahatma sadajananam hrdaye sannivistah, 
hrdamanisamansabhiklptoya etad viduramrtas te bhavanti."’ 


-.-■ ; I Abstract | - ■ 

TheBahd't community believes that the inculcation of spiritual values and moral train¬ 
ing is the foundation of true education, and the concept of the unity of humankind is 
the basis of a new civilization. Justus the heart sustains life by circulating blood through¬ 
out the veins and arteries of the human body, so the consciousness of the oneness of the 
human race must permeate the entire curriculum if our children and youth are to be¬ 
come active and capable participants in saving this globe from a civilizational blackhole. 

Many endeavours for the making of a new wholistic curriculum have begun in all 
seriousness. Educational institutions must create a climate where students can work 
together as a learning community, where helping each other and service to the entire 
■world becomes an integral part of the daily life and culture of the schools and colleges. 
The young have to be empowered to play their part in building a better world. Each is 
then an artist in the true sense of the word, each a creator working in the service of the 
Cosmic Reality and for the good of humanity. Indeed, the most sudden and sweeping 
upheaval in beliefs and values are taking place in the world today. The optimism that 
Baha’is feel about humanity's capacity to meet the global educational challenge arises 
not only from their own experience but also from great deal of effort made by many 
other wonderful institutions and religious communities in India and abroad. The hope 
of the Baha’i community is that this knowledge and experience will give birth to a 
sustained resolve throughout the world to forge that unity of thought essential to suc¬ 
cess in the stages that lie ahead. 


More and more young people are be- on the shifting sands of relativism, 

coming disenchanted with an education "Where is the wisdom we have lost in 

system which glorifies knowledge built knowledge? Where is the knowledge we 
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have lost in information?", a poet asked. 
The most important feature of Bahd't ap¬ 
proach to education is its universality. In¬ 
tellectual and cultural traditions and 
superstitions are transcended. Herein lie 
the foundations of the future world civi¬ 
lization. Through education young 
people can and must be brought to real¬ 
ize their sacred obligation to uphold at 
all points the cause of universal peace, of 
world unity, and of cooperative fellow¬ 
ship within the country. The learning, 
then, should transform us into channels 
of that Divinity endowed with the sense 
of decency and shame, of duty, of soli¬ 
darity, of reciprocity and the very feel¬ 
ing of peacefulness, of joy and of hope, 
Unfortunately, the individual today 
has become engulfed in struggles of com¬ 
petitive groups employing different 
weapons to attain irreconcilable ends. 
The beginning and the end of his actions 
lie concealed in the fiery smoke of furi¬ 
ous, interminable debate and perhaps 
self-annihilation. His personal world has 
been transformed into an invaded area 
he knows not how to defend. A fresh 
beginning must be made in our schools 
and educational institutions and to tfviS 
end this paper addresses wide ranging 
issues that urgently concern our country 
and the world at large. "The turmoil and 


crises of our time underlie a momentous 
transitioninhuman affairs. Simultaneous 
processes of disintegration and integra¬ 
tion have clearly been accelerating 
throughout the planet since the Bab ap¬ 
peared in Persia. That our Earth has con¬ 
tracted into aneighbourhood, no one can 
seriously deny. The world is being made 
new. Death pangs are yielding to birth 


pangs. The pain shall pass when mem¬ 
bers of the human race act upon the com¬ 
mon recognition of their essential one¬ 
ness. There is a light at the end of this 
tunnel of change beckoning humanity to 
the goal destined for it according to the 
testimonies recorded in all the Holy 
Books." 1 

Sickness of the soul, like physical ail¬ 
ment, manifests itself in many forms. It 
need not be a localized pain or an acute 
sense of shock and disability. An ailment 
can produce numbness as well as tor¬ 
ment, or it can spare the victim s general 
health but deprive him of sight, hearing 
or the use of a liirib. Soul sickness that 
goes deep into the core of our being, our 
psychic organism, seldom finds relief in 
hysteria or other visible adjustments to 
ill being. It expresses itself in successive 
re-orientations to self and to society, each 
of which results in a conviction represent¬ 
ing a definite choice or selection between 
several possibilities. When the conviction 
hardens, all possibilities but one are de¬ 
nied and dismissed. If individuals come 
to realize that effort to express certain 
qualities through their daily lives is con¬ 
tinuously unsuccessful, they will, in the 
majority of cases, abandon the exercise 
of that quality and concentrate on oth¬ 
ers. If individuals find that their civiliza 
tion makes demands on them for the 
exercise of qualities they personally 
condemn, in most cases the necessary a 
justment is made. 

Where are We Headed? 

The individual in present-day society is 
in the same position as the mountain 
climber bound to other climbers by a 
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rope. At all times he is compelled to 
choose between freedom and protec¬ 
tion— to balance his rights and his loyal¬ 
ties, and compromise between his duty 
to protect others and his duty to develop 
something unique and important in him¬ 
self. As long as the route and the goal are 
equally vital to all the climbers, the nec¬ 
essary adjustments can be made without 
undue strain. But modern life binds to¬ 
gether in economic, political, spiritual 
and other arrangements groups of people 
who never entered into a pact of mutual 
agreement, who inwardly desire and 
need diverse things. The rope that binds 
them is a tradition, a convention, an in¬ 
herited obligation to no longer having 
power to fulfil. 

Here, in essence, is the tragic sickness 
of today's human being. What he sows 
he cannot reap. What he reaps he cannot 
store until a new harvest ripens. He feeds 
on another's desire, he wills to accom¬ 
plish an alien task, he works to destroy 
the substance of his dearest hope. Moral 
standards stop at the frontier of the or¬ 
ganized group. Partisan pressures 
darken the heavens of understanding. 
Humanity is undergoing a complete 
transformation of values. The individual 
is being transplanted from his custom¬ 
ary, sheltered traditional way of life to 
the vast and distruptive confusions of a 
world in torment. The institutions that 
have afforded him social or psychic well¬ 
being are themselves subject to the same 
universal dislocation. The label no longer 
identifies the quality or purpose of the 
organization. One cannot retreat into the 
isolation of primitive simplicity; one can¬ 
not advance without becoming part of a 


movement of destiny that no one can con¬ 
trol nor define. 

Where can a new and creative way of 
life be found? How can people attain 
knowledge of the means to justify their 
legitimate hope, fulfil their normal emo¬ 
tions, satisfy their intelligence, unify their 
aims and civilize their activities? The as¬ 
tronomer has his space-mounted lens of 
the Hubble Tele- ~ope and speeding sat¬ 
ellites to probe the mysteries of the physi¬ 
cal universe. Where can humankind turn 
to behold the will and purpose of God, 
the vision of the Cosmic Reality? 

What about Conscience? 

Many persons feel that in man there is a 
power of conscience that will unfailingly, 
like the compass needle, point to the right 
goal. If in any individual case, this con¬ 
ception believes, the power of conscience 
fails to operate, it is because the human 
being himself has betrayed his own di¬ 
vine endowment. He has heard the voice 
butrefused to heed. He has been the right 
course of action but preferred to take the 
evil path. If we examine this contention 
as applied to ourselves and others famil¬ 
iar to us over a considerable period of 
time, we find that conscience, as a fac¬ 
ulty, cannot be understood by reference 
to any such native and conventional 
view. The individual has no private wire 
to God. The dictates or impulses we call 
conscience indicate different course of 
action at different times. The truth, the 
law, the appropriate principle or the per¬ 
fect expression of love is not when awant 
is conveyed to our minds like a tmo&fe 
graph printed from a negative dey^oped 
in the subconscious self. No individual 
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can afford to rely for guidance in all vital 
affairs on the testimony offered from 
within. 

Individual conscience appears to be 
compounded of many ingredients at this , 
stage of mass development: childhood 
training, personal aptitude, social con¬ 
vention, religious tradition, economic 
pressure, public opinion and group 
policy. It is when we examine individual 
conscience in the area of social action and 
public responsibility that its limitations 
become clear. Public policy is the grave¬ 
yard in which the claim to perfect per¬ 
sonal guidance lies interred. In every 
competitive situation involving social 
groups, conscientious persons are found 
on both sides of the struggle. The con¬ 
science of one leads to a definition of 
value or a course of action that stultifies 
the other. Conscientious persons in the 
same grdup seldom agree on matters af¬ 
fecting the whole group. Individual con¬ 
science retreats to the realm of the pri¬ 
vate person when it cannot share or alter 
the conscience and conviction of others,- 
The result is that while theoretical exal¬ 
tation of conscience is seldom aban¬ 
doned, the operation of conscience, out¬ 
side the small area controlled by personal 
will, is continuously suppressed. Policy 
is the conscience of the group, and domi¬ 
nant groups sanction collective actions 
frequently abhorrent to the individual. 
Our dominant groups are the successors 
to the primitive tribes in which indi¬ 
vidual was once completely submerged. 
Like the primitive tribe, their basic policy 
is to survive. 

So helpless has the individual become 
under the pressure of world-shaking 


events that leaders of revolution dismiss 
his moral worth entirely from their con¬ 
siderations. The individual ceases to be 
a person. He is made subject to mass 
regulation under penalty of punishment 
for disobedience and, if obedient, under 
hope of his share of a mass award. Soci¬ 
eties have arisen composed of this un¬ 
moral mass of human beings, the nature 
of which resembles the dinosaurs that 
terrorized the earth millions of years ago. 

' Between the naive spiritual conception 
of conscience as divine spark, and the 
naive rational view that conscience is 
automatic response to external stimuli, 
the actual truth undoubtedly lies. Human 
conscience is a quality existing in differ¬ 
ent stages of development. In the child it 
makes for obedience to the power by 
which the child is protected. Itcanmani¬ 
fest as an expression of the instinct of self¬ 
survival or self-development. It can in¬ 
spire loyalty to the group. It can subject 
the individual to complete sacrifice for 
the sake of his group or for the truth he 
most reveres. Moral attitudes become 
established through social education and 
discipline conducted over long periods 
of time. The moral worth of the indi¬ 
vidual consists in his capacity to share in 
a process of endless evolution. Though 
at times he seems bogged down in the 
swamp of evil, the ladder of develop¬ 
ments stands close to his hand and he can 
ascend it rung by rung. His moral respon¬ 
sibility can never be disclaimed by him 
nor voided by others on his behalf, since 
the principle of cause and effect operates 
throughout life. No man and no society 
exist in a universe shaped to the pattern 
of human desire. 
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Conscience is not a form of wisdom 
or knowledge. It cannot be dissociated 
from the development of the individual 
or from the condition of his society. But 
one may say that conscience is a mirror 
hung in a room. If the room is darkened 
the mirror reflects but dimly. Light is 
needed—the light of truth, love and jus¬ 
tice. Then will the mirror of spiritual 
awareness disclose to the individual the 
essential nature of his own problem of 
choice, and open for him the door that 
leads from the private person to human¬ 
kind. The helplessness of the individual 
today is due to the absence of light. The 
Baha'i writings state: "When man allows 
the spirit, through his soul, to enlighten 
his understanding, then does he contain 
all creation; because man, being the cul¬ 
mination of all that went before and thus 
superior to all previous evolutions, con¬ 
tains all the lower world within himself. 
Illuminated by the spirit through the in¬ 
strumentality of the soul, man's radiant 
intelligence makes him the crowning- 
point of creation. But on the other hand 
when man does not open his mind and 
heart to the blessing of the spirit, but 
turns his soul towards the material side, 
towards the bodily part of his nature, 
then is he fallen from his high place and 
he becomes inferior to the inhabitants of 
the lower animal kingdom. In this case 
the man is in a sorry plight! For if the 
spiritual qualities of die soul, open to the 
breath of the Divine Spirit, are never 
used, they become atrophied, enfeebled, 
and at last incapacitated; while the soul's 
material qualities alone being exercised, 
they become terribly powerful—and the 
unhappy, misguided man becomes more 


savage, more unjust, more vile, more 
cruel, more malevolent than the lower 
animals themselves... If, on the contrary, 
the spiritual nature of the soul has bear 
so strengthened that it holds the mate¬ 
rial side in subjection, then does the man 
approach the divine; his humanity be¬ 
comes so glorified that the virtues of the 
celestial assembly are manifest in him; he 
radiates the mercj’ of God, he stimulates 
the spiritual progress of mankind, for he 
becomes a lamp to show light on their 
path." 3 

Thus two paths that open before each 
human being, the choice of which he him¬ 
self is free to make namely continuing to 
perpetrate unimaginable horrors and 
sufferings through stubborn clinging to 
old patterns of behaviour, or to establish 
now by an act of united endeavour last¬ 
ing peace, harmony and a reign of righ¬ 
teousness. If individual conscience can¬ 
not illumine from man's inner world the 
nature of basic social problems, what of 
religion? Have the traditional faiths such 
command of spiritual truth that they can 
serve as the guide and conscience of hu¬ 
mankind? Do these sects and denomina¬ 
tions constitute the moral compass-be¬ 
stowing vision upon a divided, a desper¬ 
ate humanity? Has our Creator commu¬ 
nicated to our age from these minarets, 
these temples, mosques, chapels and 
churches that represent the meaning and 
purpose of true religion to the masses in 
the East and the West? 

The world of sectarian religion is not 
a universe, ordered by one central cre¬ 
ative will, but the fragments of a world 
which no human authority has power to 
restore. The major religions known in our 
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country; Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, Is¬ 
lam and Sikhism, are standing apart like 
continents separated by unchartered seas 
despite the regular inter-faith exchanges 
and the mushrooming of inter-religious 
organizations. There are in each of these 
bodies a large number of independent, 
mutually exclusive subdivisions. Their 
diverse claims to organic sovereignty 
maintain in the realm of faith the same 
condition that exists among the nation 
states. They deal with one another ac¬ 
cording to bilateral and multilateral trea¬ 
ties, and international agreements, pro¬ 
tocols and conventions, all without con¬ 
trol of the greater and vital movements 
of society or even foreknowledge of what 
was and is to come. 

This is why humanity has suffered two 
world wars, social dislocation and a 
plague of immorality, faithlessness, ma¬ 
terialism and discontent. No universal 
religious body has existed to stay the 
swift descent of our age into the gloom 
of savage strife. Events do not wait upon 
doctrinal readjustments. When peace 
does not exist in the world of the soul it 
cannot exist in any other realm of human 
intercourse and experience. The masses 
have been given no moral unity, no com¬ 
mon purpose which, stamped with di¬ 
vine authority, could raise them above 
the fatal disunities and conflicts distilled 
by their economic and political institu¬ 
tions, Yet each of these Faiths claim to be 
divinely revealed, imbued with a univer¬ 
sal spirit, charged with a high creative 
mission, and established itself through 
the sacrifice and heroism of those early 
followers who beheld the Cosmic Force. 


Each Faith has reconsecrated human life 
and by its lifeblood nourished great 
progress in civilization. What has hap¬ 
pened to the first, true vision? What has 
extinguished the flame upon the altar of 
worship? 

The superhuman character of revela¬ 
tion has gradually undergone dilution 
and admixture. The human explanation 
of a truth has been substituted for the 
truth itself. The performance of ceremo¬ 
nial rites has come to occupy the place 
held by the mystery of spiritual rebirth. 
Obligation to a professionalized institu¬ 
tion has weakened the duty laid upon in¬ 
dividuals to serve society and human¬ 
kind. The aim of a regenerated, righteous, 
peaceful civilization inspired by the 
founders of religion has become diverted 
into hope for the victory of the church or 
the guru. Sectarianism in essence is not 
freedom of religion. It is an opportunity 
to abandon the way of life revealed from 
on high and substitute belief for sacrifice, 
ritual for virtue, creed for understanding 
and a group interest for the basic rights 
of humankind. 

All things exist in a process of life and 
death, growth and development, extinc¬ 
tion and renewal. The fact that what men 
devise as a counterfeit for truth is even¬ 
tually destroyed, does not confirm the 
rejection of religion by the cynic or the 
materialist. On the contrary, the succes¬ 
sion of Faiths throughout the period of 
known history points to a complete vin¬ 
dication of the Faith in God, since He di¬ 
vides truth from error, the spiritfrom the 
letter. He punishes and He rewards. For 
every death He sends a new life. "O army 
of life?" the Baha'i teachings warn, "East 
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and West have joined to worship stars of 
faded splendour and have turned in 
prayer into darkened horizons. Both 
have utterly neglected the broad founda¬ 
tion of God's sacred laws, and have 
grown unmindful of the merits and vir¬ 
tues of His religion. They have regarded 
certain customs and conventions as the 
immutable basis of the Divine Faith, and 
have firmly established themselves 
therein. They have imagined themselves 
as having attained the glorious pinnacle 
of achievement and prosperity when, in 
reality, they have touched the innermost 
depths of heedlessness and deprived 
themselves wholly of God's bountiful 
gifts. The cornerstone of the Religion of 
God is the acquisition of the Divine per¬ 
fection and the sharing in His manifold 
bestowals. The essential purpose of faith 
and belief is to ennoble the inner being 
of man with the outpourings of grace 
from on high. If this be not attained, it is 
indeed deprivation itself. Itis the torment 
of infernal fire."* 

And even more definitely: "Supersti¬ 
tions have obscured the fundamental re¬ 
ality, the world is darkened and the light 
of religion is not apparent. This darkness 
is conducive to differences and dissen¬ 
sions; rites and dogmas are many and 
various; therefore discord has arisen 
among the religious systems whereas 
religion is for the unification of mankind. 
True religion is the source of love and 
agreement amongst men, the cause of 
development of praiseworthy qualities; 
but the people are holding to the coun¬ 
terfeit and imitation, negligent of the re¬ 
ality which unifies, so they are bereft and 
deprived of the radiance of religion." 5 


"When the lights of religion become 
darkened and materialists appear; they 
are the bats of night. The decline of reli¬ 
gion is their time of activity; they seek 
the shadows when the world is darkened 
and the clouds have spread over it." 6 "If 
the edifice of religion shakes and totters, 
commotion and chaos will ensue and the 
order of things will be utterly upset." 7 
"Religious fanaticism and hatred," 
Baha'u'llah affirms, "axe a world-devour¬ 
ing fire, whose violence none can quench. 
The Hand of Divine Power can alone 
deliver mankind from this desolating af¬ 
fliction." 8 

Religious Fanaticism and 
Nationalism in the Era of 
Globalization 

When change: take place in the spiritual 
life of a people, they produce effects not 
only upon the realm of personal 
consceince or upon the definitions of de¬ 
nominational Faith—their results flow 
fourth throughout the civilization. Soci¬ 
ety, indeed, is the outer surface of human 
action, as religion is the inner surface. The 
persons who are impressed with certain 
values from the religious teaching of their 
childhood, strive to fulfil them as adults 
in their civilization. The nations of the 
world are not composed of a separate 
race of human beings called citizens or 
subjects; all this mass of humanity who 
serve as citizens or subjects are at the 
same time members of different ethnic 
groups and members of different reli¬ 
gious bodies. Since religious training has 
for the most part been based upon pre- 
rational states of childhood, the vital as¬ 
sumptions of Faith or theology continue 
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from generation to generation without 
analysis or investigation. The child as¬ 
sumes that his religion Sets him off in 
some mysterious but inevitable and jus¬ 
tifiable manner from those people who 
belong to a different religion. This pre- 
rational experience becomes an impera¬ 
tive directing his activities in other fields, 
all the more effective because it works 
behind his conscious and rational 
thought. Religion has thus prepared the 
way for the spirit of exclusive national¬ 
ism, class competition and other self- 
centred types of social institution. The 
pre-rational experience of justifiable di¬ 
vision matures in the irrational attitudes 
of partisan loyalty that set people off 
from one another in political and eco¬ 
nomic matters, eventuating in strife and 
ruin. 

The modern nation represents the 
most powerful and effective social unity 
ever achieved. It has coordinated the 
human qualities and possibilities to an 
unprecedented degree, liberating people 
from servitude to nature and laying the 
foundations of orderly progress by rec¬ 
onciling the political claims of the state 
with the social and cultural needs of the 
individual. But like every human insti¬ 
tution, the nation cannot become an end 
unto itself. It cannot draw arbitrary lies 
and decree that human evolution must 
stop short at this line or that. The nation 
cannot reduce all questions of human 
relations to political principle, and solve 
them by a formal relationship to the state. 

The movement of life is irresistible. 
When the modern nation had organized 
its area and completed the creation of the 
necessary institutions, it became mature 


and incurred obligation to establish use¬ 
ful relationships with other nations. The 
nation became more and more involved 
in activities and affairs outside its bound¬ 
aries and beyond its jurisdiction. The pro¬ 
cess of globalization that had its genesis 
in internationalism has been the principle 
of civilization for over a century, but the 
nations cannot realize themselves as 
means to an end, as instruments called 
upon, for the sake of humanity, to create 
sovereignty of and for the entire world. 
This moral resolution has been lacking. 

Denied fulfilment in world order, 
present-day globalization has organized 
the nations for their own destruction. The 
social organism made an end into itself 
becomes self-consuming. First, there has 
been an interval of spiritual blindness, a 
miscalculation of the essential nature of 
the human being; then a denial of the 
obligation to join with other nations for 
the sake of peace, then a denunciation of 
some threatening foe, and, finally, a 
plunge into the maelstrom where every 
trend toward worldly unity is accelerated 
faster than the public intelligence can 
comprehend. 

Power to make permanent and work¬ 
able decisions has been temporarily lost. 
Our international relations rest upon for¬ 
mal bi-lateral and multi-lateral agree¬ 
ments, treaties, protocols and conven¬ 
tions that are now increasingly impact¬ 
ing world relationships. However, this is 
far from satisfactory because experience 
shows that often these binding docu¬ 
ments are set aside if the strains of social 
dislocation go to the breaking point. In 
such a condition of crisis, humanity finds 
itself unable to return to the simpler 
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societies of the past and unable to gener- 
ate sufficient power for true unity in a 
world civilization. Thus, globalization 
with all of its positive intentions is often 
reduced to succumbing to the push and 
pulls of the market forces, to the whims 
and fancies of multi-national and trans¬ 
national corporations, to the foreign poli¬ 
cies of a few big powers. The races and 
peoples, as repeatedly demonstrated by 
the series of United Nations Conferences 
and Conventions, meet in a fateful en¬ 
counter, each cherishing its separateness 
as a duty and a right. One may say that 
humanity does not yet exist, for men are 
not directed by a world consciousness or 
impelled by a mutual faith. 

"Today the world of humanity," the 
Baha'i writings stated nearly a century 
ago, "is in need of international unity and 
conciliation. To establish these greatfun- 
damental principles a propelling power 
is needed. It is self-evident that unity of 
the human world and the Most Great 
Peace cannot be accomplished through 
material means. They cannot be estab¬ 
lished through political power, for the 
political interests of nations are various 
and the policies of people are divergent 
and conflicting. They cannot be founded 
through racial or patriotic power, for 
these are human powers, selfish and 
weak. The very nature of racial differ¬ 
ences and patriotic prejudices prevents 
the realization of this unity and agree¬ 
ment. Therefore, it is evidenced that the 
promotion of the oneness of the kingdom 
of humanity, which is the essence of the 
teachings of all the Manifestations of 
God, is impossible except through the 
divine power and the breaths of the Holy 


Spirit. Other powers are too weak and are 
incapable of accomplishing this." 9 

It is, therefore, through this Cosmic 
Power the human beings should free 
themselves from the captivity of the 
■world of his lower nature; for as long as 
he is captive of the physical world the 
humans will struggle like the animals 
since the struggle for existence is one of 
the exigencies of the material world. This 
urge of struggle for existence is the basic 
source of all calamities and a supreme 
affliction in present-day society. 

Spiritual Education and 
Peaceful Living 

In the Baha'i writings, peace is revered 
because in essence it is a spiritual mys¬ 
tery in which humanity has been invited 
in our day, foi *he first time, to partake. 
Peace is a divine creation, a reconcilia¬ 
tion of human and divine purpose. Thus, 
the issues of human existence turn upon 
the axis of education. Education alone 
can overcome the inertia of our separate¬ 
ness, transmute our creative energies for 
the realization of world unity, free the 
mind from its servitude to the past and 
reshape civilization to be the guardian of 
our spiritual and physical resources. 

The teachings of Baha'u'llah, upon 
which the Baha'i philosophy of education 
is based, describe each human being as 
"a mine rich in gems of inestimable 
value" 10 He is neither a fallen creature nor 
merely the product of socio-economic 
forces, the individual is a phenomenon 
of limitless potentialities: intellectual, 
emotive, moral, and spiritual. 

The true purposes of education are not 
fulfilled by the knowledge conferred 
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through civil education, since this knowl¬ 
edge ends with the purposes of the indi¬ 
vidual or the needs of the state. They are 
not fulfilled by sectarian education, since 
sectarian knowledge excludes the basic 
principle of the continuity and progres¬ 
siveness of revelation. The true purposes 
of education are not achieved by inde¬ 
pendent pursuit of knowledge under¬ 
taken through study of the classics, and 
the great philosophies or even the reli¬ 
gious systems of the past Such educa¬ 
tion enhances the individual capacity and 
deepens the insight of a group. It opens 
the door to a world of superior minds and 
heroic accomplishment. But that world 
is the reflection of the light of truth upon 
past conditions and events. It is not the 
rising of the sun to illumine our own 
time, inspire a unified world movement, 
and regenerate withered souls. 

Nor may we hope that psychology can 
develop the necessary transforming 
power for a dislocated society, a scien¬ 
tific substitute for the primitive offices of 
religion. The explorer in the world of the 
psyche sees the projection of his own 
shadow, finds the answer determined by 
his own question. He can prove mecha¬ 
nistic determinism or demonstrate the 
freedom and responsibility of the soul. 
The area within which he works is suit¬ 
able for the development of personal 
healing. He can learn the habitual reac¬ 
tions of persons in a group or of groups 
in a society, but this knowledge is statis¬ 
tical until applied by a comprehensive 
organ of intelligence on a world scale. 

"The human spirit which distin¬ 
guishes man from the animal," the Baha'i 
teachings state, "is the rational soul; and 


these two names—the human spirit and 
the rational soul—designate one thing. 
This spirit, which in the terminology of 
the philosophers is the rational soul, 
embraces all beings, and as far as human 
ability permits discovers the realities of 
things and becomes cognizant of their 
peculiarities and effects, and of the quali¬ 
ties and properties of beings. But the hu¬ 
man spirit, unless assisted by the spirit 
of faith, doesnot become acquainted with 
the divine secrets and the heavenly re¬ 
alities. It is like a mirror which, although 
clear, polished and brilliant, is still in 
need of light. Until a ray of the sun re¬ 
flects upon it, it cannot discover the heav¬ 
enly secrets." 11 Elsewhere, Baha'i writ¬ 
ings affirm: "With the love of God all sci¬ 
ences are accepted and beloved, but with¬ 
out it, are fruitless; nay, rather, the cause 
of insanity. Every science is like unto a 
tree, if the fruit of it is the love of God, 
that is a blessed tree. Otherwise it is dried 
wood and finally a food for fire." 11 A new 
and universal concept of education is 
found in the writings of the Baha'i Faith 
and for the sake of brevity we are able to 
share only a few extracts: 

"When we consider existence, we see 
that the mineral, vegetable, animal and 
human worlds are all in need of an 
educator. 

"If the earth is not cultivated it be¬ 
comes a jungle where useless weeds 
grow; but if a cultivator comes and tills 
the ground, it produces crops which 
nourish living creatures. It is evident, 
therefore, that the soil needs the culti¬ 
vation of the farmer... 

"The same is true with respect to 
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animals', notice that when the animal 
is trained it becomes domestic, and 
also, that man, if he is left without 
training becomes bestial, and, more¬ 
over, if left under the rule of nature, 
becomes lower than an animal, 
whereas if he is educated he becomes 
an angel... 

"Now reflect that it is education that 
brings the East and the West under the 
authority of man; it is education that 
produces wonderful industries; it is 
education that spreads glorious sci¬ 
ences and arts; it is education that 
makes manifest new discoveries and 
laws. If there were no educator there 
would be no such things as comforts, 
civilization, facilities, or humanity.,. 
"But education is of three kinds: ma¬ 
terial, human and spiritual. Material 
education is concerned with the 
progress and development of the 
body, through gaining its sustenance, 
its material comfort and ease. This edu¬ 
cation is common to animals and m an. 
"Human education signifies civiliza¬ 
tion and progress; that is to say, gov¬ 
ernment, administration, charitable 
works, trades, arts and handicrafts, 
sciences, great inventions and discov¬ 
eries of physical laws, which are the 
activities essential to man as distin¬ 
guished from the animal. 

"Divine education is that of the King¬ 
dom of God: it consists in acquiring 
divine perfections, and this is true edu¬ 
cation; for in this estate man becomes 
the centre of divine appearance, the 
manifestation of the words, 'Let us 
make man in our image and after our 


likeness/ This is the supreme goal of 

the world of humanity." 13 

For these reasons, the re-education - 
the transformation—of the human beings 
of today is contingent upon the emer¬ 
gence of a culture in which universal 
spiritual values are dominant. In essence, 
this is the basic rationale underlying the 
Baha'i perspective on education. In a 
statement issued during the International 
year of Literacy in 1988, the Baha'i Inter¬ 
national Community proposed the fol¬ 
lowing as compelling goals in providing 
an education for the wholesome devel¬ 
opment of young people at all levels of 
the society: 

1. The realization that it is chiefly 
service to humanity and dedica¬ 
tion to the unification of mankind 
that unlock individual capacity 
and release creative powers latent 
in human nature. 

2. The understanding that the mere 
knowledge of principles is insuf¬ 
ficient to ensure personal growth 
and social change, that both re¬ 
quire the exercise of volition and 
application of will. 

3. A firm conviction that human 
honour and happiness lie in self- 
respect and noble purposes, in in¬ 
tegrity and moral equality and not 
in the mere pursuit of wealth and 
power for their own sake. 

4. A reasonable degree of excellence 
in at least one productive skill 
through which individuals can ex¬ 
perience the truth that work is 
worship when performed in a 
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spirit of service, and can secure the 
means of existence with dignity 
and honour. 

5. An adequate understanding of 
some of the concerns of program¬ 
mes of social progress, such as 
health and sanitation, agriculture, 
crafts and industry, environment 
and ecology, at least in the local 
or regional context. 

6. Some development of the 
individual's capacity for intellec¬ 
tual investigation as a.distinguish¬ 
ing power of the human mind and 
as an indispensable instrument for 
successful community action. 

7. Some capacity to analyze social 
conditions and discover the forces 
that have caused them, and a cor- 
responding ability to express 
ideas, so as to be able to contrib¬ 
ute to consultation on community 
problems. 

8. The capacity to take part in com¬ 
munity planning and action as a 
determined yet humble partici¬ 
pant who helps overcome conflict 
and division and contributes to the 
establishment of a spirit of unity 
and collaboration. 

9. A disposition to analyze and de¬ 
sire to understand the features dif¬ 
ferent forms of government, law 
and public administration. 

These precepts are not advanced in 
abstract, but are based on real experience. 
Although the Baha'i community cannot 
claim to have created its desired system 
of universal education, it feels encour¬ 


aged by the progress of its several de¬ 
cades of organized educational efforts. 
Moreover, it is convinced that principles 
underlying its approach are applicable 
universally and can contribute to a glo¬ 
bal campaign to extend the benefits of 
education to the generality of human¬ 
kind. The application of these principles 
does not necessarily imply a prolonged 
educational programme, where circum¬ 
stances do not immediately make this 
practicable. For children, the process is 
set in motion in early childhood as a con¬ 
cerned effort to develop character and 
encourage the emergence of spiritual 
qualities latent in human nature. 1 * 

The Role of Religion in 
Value Education 

The focal point of the Baha'i education is 
a clarification of man's relationship with 
the divine Creator. As long as peoples 
differ, or are unaware, or accept a sub¬ 
stitute for this relationship, we cannot 
distinguish bet-ween truth and error, dis¬ 
criminate between principle and super¬ 
stition, Until we apprehend human be¬ 
ings in the light of the creative purpose, 
it is impossible to know others or our¬ 
selves. Social truth is merely experiment 
and hypothesis unless it forms part of a 
spiritual reality. The founders of revealed 
religions or dharma, who have been 
termed prophets, messengers, avataras, 
messiahs, tirthankaras and the taihagathas, 
in the Baha'i teachings are designated 
Manifestations of God. These beings, 
walking on earth as men, stand in a 
higher order of creation and are endowed 
with powers and attributes that tran¬ 
scend human limitations. In die world of 
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truth they shine like the sun, and the rays 
emanating from that sun are the light and 
the life of the souls of men. 

The Manifestation is not God. The 
Infinite cannot be incarnated. God re¬ 
veals His will through the Manifestation, 
and apart from what is thus manifested 
His will and reality remain forever un¬ 
known. The physical universe does not 
reveal the divine purpose for human civi¬ 
lization. "The holy Manifestations of 
God, the divine prophets, are the first 
teachers of the human race. They are 
universal educators and the fundamen¬ 
tal principles they have laid down are the 
causes and factors of the advancement of 
nations. On the contrary these are de¬ 
stroyers of the human foundations laid 
by the heavenly educators." 15 "Everyone 
of them," the Baha'i teachings state, "is 
the Way of God that connects this world 
with the realms above, and the standards 
of His truth unto everyone in the king¬ 
doms of earth and heaven. They are the 
Manifestations of God amidst men, the 
evidences of His truth, and the signs of 
His glory." 16 They are the channels of the 
Cosmic Force and "in whom the spiritual 
and moral urges and loyalties of the age 
were focussed. They are the embodiment 
of its spiritual dynamics, Such a Saviour, 
or the Avatara, unlike ordinary saints and 
seers, is not a static light-house. He, in 
the words of Shri Ramakrishna, is a large¬ 
sized ship capable of carrying thousands 
of people across the waters of life. He 
appears on the world scene to establish 
Dharma (justice and righteousness) in the 
words of Shri Krishna; and He sets in mo¬ 
tion the wheel of Dharma , says the Lord 
Buddha in the first sermon... The Avatara 


as understood in India is an epoch- 
maker, a spiritual dynamo from which 
man-making and nation-making forces 
emanate—to accelerate the process of the 
spiritual evolution of humanity. He is a 
world transformer and in Him an idea 
becomes yoked to will, purpose and 
endeavour. He is the dominating spiri¬ 
tual hero of an epoch which functions as 
a dynamic source of a creative social pro¬ 
cess, and the sustenance and guide of an 
egalitarian social order." 17 

The whole pattern and process of his¬ 
tory rests upon the succession of dispen¬ 
sations by which man's innate capacities 
are developed and by which the course 
of social evolution is sustained. The rise 
and fall of civilizations proceed as the 
effect of prior spiritual causation. An an¬ 
cient civilization undergoes moral deca¬ 
dence; by division of its own people and 
attack from without its power and au¬ 
thority are destroyed; and with that de¬ 
struction collapses the culture and the 
religious system which had become para¬ 
sites upon its material wealth. Concur¬ 
rently, a new creative spirit reveals itself 
in the rise of a greater and better type of 
society from the ruins of the old. 

The critical point in this process 
is the heroic sacrifice offered the prophet 
or the avatara by those who see in Him 
the way to God, and His official condem¬ 
nation by the heads of the prevailing sys¬ 
tems of dharma or religion. That condem¬ 
nation, because men cannot judge God, 
recoils back upon the religion and civili¬ 
zation itself. They have condemned 
themselves. Whilst the small number of 
those who have recognized the new 
Manifestation of God grow from strength 
to strength. The future is with them. In 
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their spiritual fellowship the seeds of the 
new civilization are watered and its first, 
tender growth safeguarded by their 
hearths blood. 

Through the Manifestation of God the 
power of the Holy Spirit accomplishes 
the will of God, Nothing can withstand 
that power. Because its work is not in¬ 
stantaneous, a darkened age cannot per¬ 
ceive the awful process of cause and ef¬ 
fect—the divine will as cause, and human 
history as effect—guiding human destiny 
from age to age. However, the Baha'i 
writings penetrate farther into the mys¬ 
tery of divine manifestations when they 
affirm that in spirit and in aim the suc¬ 
cessive messengers are one being, one 
authority, one will. This teaching of the 
oneness of the Manifestations of God is 
the essential characteristic of arevelation 
that represents religion or dharma for the 
cycle of humankind's maturity and the 
establishment of peace. 

"There can be no doubt whatever," 
Baha'u'Ilah says, "that the people of the 
world, of whatever race or religion, de¬ 
rive their inspiration from one heavenly 
Source and are the subjects of one God. 
The difference between the ordinances 
under which they abide should be attrib¬ 
uted to the varying requirements of the 
age in which they were revealed." 18 
Those who deny and condemn the 
avatara or the prophet, therefore, are not 
defending the divine propose from sin¬ 
ister betrayal by one who introduces new 
laws and principles; on the contrary, 
since the Manifestation in Himself is one, 
they condemn their own saviour when 
he returns to regenerate the world and 
advance the true Faith of God. Thus is 


the moral nature of human life, and 
man's responsibility to God sustained 
throughout the devious course of history. 
Faith is no mere belief, but a connection 
with the only power that confers immor¬ 
tality on the soul and saves humanity as 
a whole from complete self-destruction. 

"A man who has not had a spiritual 
education," Baha'i writings attest, "is a 
brute." 19 "We have decreed, O people, 
that the highest and last end of all learn¬ 
ing be the recognition of Him who is the 
Object of all knowledge; and yet behold 
how ye have allowed your learning to 
shut you out, as by a veil, from Him who 
is the Day-spring of this Light, through 
whom every hidden thing has been re¬ 
vealed." 10 The oneness of the divine in¬ 
termediaries has been thus established in 
the Baha"i writings: "In the Word of God 
there is... unity, the oneness of the Mani¬ 
festation of God... This is a unity divine, 
heavenly, radiant, merciful; and the one 
reality appearing in successive manifes¬ 
tations. For instance, the sun is one and 
the same but its points of dawning are 
various. During the summer season it 
rises from the northern point of the eclip¬ 
tic; in winter it appears from the south¬ 
ern point of rising. Although these dawn- 
ing-points are different, the sun is the 
same sun which has appeared from them 
all. The significance is the reality of 
pr ophethood which is symbolized by the 
sun, and the holy Manifestation are the 
dawning-places or zodiacal points." 11 

This knowledge offers our society the 
substance of the educationneeded for the 
establishment of a society worthy of the 
blessings of justice and peace. At die very 
least, the pressure of historical circum- 
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stances and the crisis in every aspect of 
present-day life besetting our nation in 
particular and humanity in general 
should persuade the inhabitants of this 
land to have a closer and impartial look 
at the Baha'i philosophy and practice of 
education, to estimate its indispensabil¬ 
ity in the light of contemporary problems, 
even if they have, through ignorance, 
apathy or complacency, ignored it at first. 
For to the degree that the peoples and 
nations of the world accept theTeachings 
of Baha'u'llah and work through the 
principles, channels and institutions pro¬ 
vided by Him for the unification of hu¬ 
mankind, to that degree will they be able 
to transform their own inner lives, recon¬ 
struct their societies, and contribute sub¬ 
stantially to the advent of that universal 
and divine family of mm—Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam, which is the ideal and 
fulfilment of both the dharma and reli¬ 
gion, whatever may be our beliefs and 
methods of interpretation.® 

At the heart of the Baha'i philosophy 
of education is a spiritual conception of 
the nature of the individual and society. 
What has been described in the forego¬ 
ing are some of the central principles 
guiding the Baha'i community in its ini¬ 
tial attempt to follow the path of devel¬ 
opment traced for it in the writings of its 
Founders. The creation of a coherent sys¬ 
tem of universal education tint ad¬ 
equately embodies this vision is a task 
that lies in the future. Experimental be¬ 
ginnings can be seen in the wide diver¬ 
sity of Baha'i schools to be found around 
the world. These range from simple tu¬ 
torial centres at the village level to schools 
that offer classes from the pre-school 
level to tertiary levels. The schools are 


open to all: the majority of the students 
are not themselves from Baha'i families. 
Budding programmes in adult literacy 
carried out by Baha'i Councils and As¬ 
semblies throughout the world augments 
the work of the schools. At the interna¬ 
tional level, the Baha'i community has 
undertaken a major coordinated plan 
that supports the decades-long effort to 
eliminate illiteracy and promote "educa¬ 
tion for all" that was launched by the 
United Nations. 

The optimism that Baha'is feel about 
humanity's capacity to meet the global 
educational challenge arises not only 
from their own experience but also from 
a firm belief that "whatever suffering and 
turmoil the years immediately ahead 
may hold, however dark the immediate 
circumstances, humanity can confront 
this supreme trial with confidence in its 
ultimate outcome. Far from signalizing 
the end of civilization, the convulsive 
changes towards which humanity is be¬ 
ing ever more rapidly impelled will serve 
to release the "potentialities inherent in 
the station of man" and reveal "the full 
measure of his destiny on earth, the in¬ 
nate excellence of his reality". 23 Most of 
the necessary expertise already exists in 
a wide range of governmental, academic 
and other agencies. Around the world, 
examples abound of the capacity of 
people to create grassroots networks to 
tackle such urgent local problems as de¬ 
ficient educational systems. What is 
needed to ensure success in this global 
endeavour is unity. "So powerful is the 
light of unity", Baha'u'llah affirmed over 
a hundred years ago, "that it can illumi¬ 
nate the whole earth." 24 
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Values in Management Education 


D.P. PALASPURE* 


Abstract | ~- - " 1 

Education prepares a student to learn and develop a way of thinking. It is a life-time 
process. Values like love, trust, joy, dignity, truth, compromise, respect and under¬ 
standing are the keys for the survival of human beings. Value education spans the 
entire learning structure including management education. The teachers in schools, 
colleges and universities have to foster human values through the classroom teachings. 
Management Education Institutions have to train the young graduates to handle the 
problems and the future situations in the organizations by the Indian environments 
and the national ethos. Hence, the management education has to be modified and amended 
to plant the seeds of values in youths. The IT revolution has also influenced the man¬ 
agement education in different ways. India is a multi-cultural country by its cultural- 
mix. Hence, in the twenty-first century, the modem management education with val¬ 
ues has to play its significant role in the multi-cultural society of India. 


Food, clothing, shelter and education are 
the basic needs of a human life. But the 
education is a powerful instrument 
which prepares a student to learn and 
develop a way of thinking. Itis a life-time 
process and has a correlation with the 
enrichment of qualities of human life. 
The expenditure on education is a pro¬ 
ductive investment because it pays back 
and leads to the economic growth of a 
nation. Science and technology improve 
the effective utilization of the natural re¬ 
sources while education is concerned 
with the development of human re¬ 
sources. The development of human 


resources through the management edu¬ 
cation and training bring the positive re¬ 
turns to the individual and to the soci¬ 
ety. 

Values are the keys to the survival of 
human beings. They are love, trust, joy, 
dignity, truth, compromise, respect, un¬ 
derstanding and reverence. Teaching the 
values is teaching the better survival 
skills. Human life is more complex for 
the present than in the past. The manage¬ 
ment students have to take the decisions 
about their problems. Our educational 
system gives us an idea about how far 
we are successful in making value 
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education successful. Value education is 
a positive effort for bringing about a syn¬ 
thesis of different values in a human be¬ 
ing. It spans the entire learning structure 
and is related to the general education 
system. A teacher faces a challenge how 
to make value education effective to the 
youths. Hence, we have to consider our 
teachers in moral education before they 
are posted in the institutions. 

The human race has to last for centu¬ 
ries. In a society, based on human val¬ 
ues, man's precious resource is his fel- 
lowmen. It is the teacher's role to foster 
human values through his teachings in 
the classroom and to live himself by the 
values. To the youths, the classroom 
messages are love, safety, security, be¬ 
longing and warmth. Their learning and 
living should be united f o r the perfect hu¬ 
man beings with the values. The diffi¬ 
culty arises in deciding the way and con¬ 
tent of morality to be taught to the stu¬ 
dents community. The teachers in 
schools, colleges and universities should 
be oriented and motivated by the orien¬ 
tation courses, workshops, fieldwork, 
seminars and the extension activities for 
imparting value education to the stu¬ 
dents. 

In the past, the educational systems 
were not so confronted with the chal¬ 
lenges as it is today. Obviously, the edu¬ 
cation system has to train people to meet 
these challenges of the future. The man¬ 
agement education is a suitable answer 
to meet these challenges. Therefore, the 
management institutions have to train 
the young managers to become more ca¬ 
pable of handling this situation. The man¬ 
agement education in the country is con¬ 


tributing a steady stream of trained man¬ 
agers for business and industry. In it, we 
have relied more on the concepts of for¬ 
eign models of management But, we 
have to adopt them in our environment 
for human resource development. The 
management education is to be imparted 
with the values and considerations of the 
Indian environments. Some management, 
institutions and the universities have in- 
cluded the subjects of value orientation 
like Business Ethics and the Indian Ethos 
in their management subject structure. 

' In the context of managerial field, there 
are three models of education like the 
pragmatist, modified pragmatist and the 
humanist models. Humanist model is 
based on the premise that all organiza¬ 
tions functions as a human system, 
Hence, the elements such as emotions, 
values and the institutions are to be in¬ 
cluded in the subject syllabus. The 
Harward Business School has labelled it 
as, "Leadership and Learning" and it has 
focussed on three areas of learning, i.e. 
value and qualities, skills and knowl¬ 
edge. Based on the Indian Ethos and the 
economic realities, some values are to he 
included in the MBA programme like 
social mindedness, excellence in work, 
courage in leadership and the integra¬ 
tion, Now, we stand at the threshold of 
the twenty-first century of technology, 
knowledge, communication and the In¬ 
formation Technology (IT}. In this pro¬ 
cess, the seeds of the emotional revolu¬ 
tion are to be sown to set the things prop¬ 
erly. Hence, there is a need to modify the 
management education system. It should 
be suitably amended to plant the seeds 
of values in the minds of youths. It is the 
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responsibility or all the sections of soci¬ 
ety like parents, teachers and the admin¬ 
istrators. 

In the last quarter of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the era of the Information Technol¬ 
ogy has begun. It has influenced in depth 
the higher education as it provides the 
data like an encyclopaedia. The IT revo¬ 
lution has influenced the management 
education in different ways by provid¬ 
ing the tools for education delivery. This 
improves the skills of teachers and stu¬ 
dents and enhances the communication 
process faster and easier. But it will have 
to plant the seeds of the right values. 
There is a need to introduce the value 
education in the management education 
system and to modify it accordingly. 

These measures ensure the higher 
standards of management education and 
the preservation of values. However, the 
positive features of the IT have to be ex¬ 
ploited to strengthen the management 
education system and to preserve the 
values and the national ethos towards 
building a promising future of a coun¬ 
try. 

The multi-cultural approach to educa¬ 
tion is relatively new and newer in the 


management education in India. It in¬ 
cludes cultures retention and the inter¬ 
change of cultural barriers in a society. It 
„ promotes human and the group relations 
and its goal is to create an aware citizen 
with a global view of life. India is a 
multicultural country because of its cul¬ 
tural-mix. The teachers have a unique 
role in a society to contribute to the de¬ 
velopment of the multicultural and inter- 
cultural understandings. It is a challenge 
and opportunity for him to take the ben¬ 
efits of the technological change taking 
place globally. Our bright graduates mi¬ 
grate to the western countries for the 
higher positions. This is the attitude to¬ 
wards die materialistic value rather than 
values of sacrifice and service of the com¬ 
munity. This trend has to be checked by 
bringing the values and the national 
ethos in the education system. The world 
is becoming smaller because of the fast 
technological advancement, the means of 
communications and transportation 
which is making multieulturaltem a ne¬ 
cessity. Hence, the management educa¬ 
tion with values has to play its impor¬ 
tant role in the multi-cultural society of 
India. 
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Value Education 

A Great New Challenge 

J. VEERARAGHAVAN* 


-",»■ " 1 Abstract ) ==.= .—.- — 

Temperament is essentially inborn while character is the evolving element of one's 
personality forged in the fire of life events. The sharing of responsibility for character 
building between the home and the school worked reasonably well when there was broad 
consensus on the distinction between 'being good' and "having a good time'. Vast eco¬ 
nomic and social changes have created a new situation. The software of values, of'being 
good', which was instilled by families, through myths, stories, proverbs, and examples 
is no longer being installed. The orientation of children and their interpretation of the 
environment is, therefore, somewhat confused. There is a link between loss of faith in 
the Divine and the kind of civilization^ failure that we are witnessing currently in 
terms of ecological decline, lack of concern for the poor and the weak and lack of consid¬ 
eration and respect for all living things. 

To build a school, which tries to make value education a serious part of its curricu¬ 
lar transaction will recjuire considerable effort and experimentation but is the most 
important task of the school of the twenty-first century. 


In his book NDA and Destiny, R. Robert 
Steen points out that temperament is es¬ 
sentially an inborn or genetic predispo¬ 
sition to an emotional state while char¬ 
acter is the evolving element of one's 
personality forged in the fire of life events 
both inside and outside the family. He 
further states that all studies converge in 
concluding that the heritability of person¬ 
ality traits averages between 41 to 51 per 
cent and environment plays a substan¬ 
tial role in determining personality. 


Genes of course are a powerful factor 
not only directly but also through the 
structure that parents impose on the en¬ 
vironment and the structure that the 
child selects from the environment. Thus 
a child is bom with an antisocial attitude 
will almost certainly elicit less social in¬ 
teraction than normal from the teachers 
and classmates, so that the anti-social at¬ 
titude is in some sense validated for the 
child. Yet this child were to be placed in 
an infinitely 'friendly environment', the 
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child might still be unable to respond 
because of inherent anti-sociality. 

Such cases would be small percentage 
of the total — these are the one's who 
cannot benefit from'value education'. At 
the other end of the spectrum would be 
those children who do not need value 
education. But for the vast majority of 
children^ value education is of crucial 
importance/ in providing the environ¬ 
ment that enables them to make the best 
of their potential. 

We recognize this vast diversity incog- 
nitive areas and hence provide separately 
special education for the retarded and 
challenging education for the gifted. We 
provide with very great care for the cog¬ 
nitive areas, through curricular and ex¬ 
tra-curricular activities, tuition at home 
and through constant testing. Yet when 
we come to non-cognitive areas, espe¬ 
cially value education, we expect that 
somehow this will be taken care of. This 
is partly because there is no 'objective 
testing' in this non-cognitive area and 
partly because the elders themselves are 
somewhat ambiguous in regard to val¬ 
ues, lack the conviction and cannot be the 
role models or even easily identify other 
role models, It is not as if psychologists 
have not attempted to define or measure 
the non-cognitive areas. In fact much of 
the effort to conceptua-lize and measure 
'personality' falls in the non-cognitive 
sphere. Five areas of personality deter¬ 
minants have been identified and the 
degrees or levels in each have been at¬ 
tempted to be measured. These areas are: 
Extroversion/Introversion, Openness, 
Neuroticism, Conscientiousness, and 
Agreeableness. However, the fact re¬ 


mains that personality is measured sub¬ 
jectively, by self-report or self-rating of 
behavior whereas intelligence is mea¬ 
sured objectively by solving the given 
problems. 

As satisfactory testing of what one has 
learnt or failed to learn is a key aspect of 
formal education, it is not surprising that 
value education, in a formal sense, has 
not made the same kind of progress as 
education in the cognitive areas. Yet rec¬ 
ognizing the importance of 'values' for 
the welfare of the individual child and 
of society, schools have tried to create a 
suitable environment for fostering 'desir¬ 
able values', such as good conduct etc. 

By and large, value education has been 
considered hitherto as the res-ponsibility 
of families. This sharing of responsibil¬ 
ity between the home and the school 
worked reasonably well when there was 
broad consensus on the desirable values. 
It used to be said that the British mother 
would ask the child as he returned home: 
"Were you good at school today ?", while 
the American mother would ask: "Did 
you have a good time today at the 
school?". Despite this real or imagined 
cultural difference, in the Victorian era 
and in our country until recent times the 
distinction between "being good" and 
"having a good time" was not much and 
" having a good time" at the cost of being 
good was generally frowned upon. 

But the fast and vast economic and 
social changes have created a new situa¬ 
tion. The software of values, of "being 
good", which was instilled by families, 
through myths, stories, proverbs, and 
examples is no longer being installed. 
The orientation of children and their 
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interpretation of the environment is 
therefore somewhat confused. The me¬ 
dia invasion and the values carried 
through audio-visual exposure and mu¬ 
sic is often different from what the fam¬ 
ily or the school considers desirable. 
There is no time either for the parents or 
for the children. Tuition or homework in 
cognitive areas takes the limited time 
available. There is little introspection or 
discussion or explanation. There are not 
many examples either. 

The schools could have risen to the 
occasion to fill up the moral vacuum but 
the moral decline of the middle class has 
infected the teaching community. The 
teachers too have no time and probably 
quite a few among them do not have the 
commitment. The kind of relation which 
students and teachers had in earlier times 
may still subsist here and there but is gen¬ 
erally on the decline. 

In this age of moral confusion and fast 
changes the schools have to accept the 
challenge of providing curricular and co- 
curricular activities that lead to moral 
clarity and courage. The schools must 
accept the challenge of providing the role 
models as well. As teachers come from 
the classes where decline in values has 
been precipitous, the question has been 
raised whether their values could be any 
different from those in society. The 
Kothari Commission had answered this 
issue. The schools must be ahead of soci¬ 
ety in the matter of values. They cannot 
be camp-followers or reflect the degra¬ 
dations that occur constantly outside the 
school, but without being puritanical. 

Value clarification in changing times 
is an important role for the school to pre¬ 


vent confusions and contradictions that 
arise. Clarification by itself may lead to 
understanding but not necessarily to 
rootedness. For behaviour to be influ¬ 
enced by values, there is need for faith 
and rootedness. In a slowly changing so¬ 
ciety such faith comes as a gift of tradi¬ 
tion. In a fast changing society the faith 
has to be gained through education, prac¬ 
tice, training and habit. 

Impulsivity, the lack of control over 
one's desires, the inability to postpone 
gratification seem to be among the main 
causes of decline in moral values. What 
William James, the great American psy¬ 
chological thinker and educationist 
called, "The Training of the Will', seems 
to be conspicuously absent. The ability 
to do without comforts, the ability to lead 
a simple life, the ability to restrain one's 
wants, are crucial competencies which 
for generations our forefathers transmit¬ 
ted to their children. These are not to be 
derided as 'brahminical values' meant for 
saints only or as consequences of poverty 
unit for a prosperous age. They are on 
the other hand eternal values that give 
strength and foundation to the personal¬ 
ity of every child. 

The greatest threat to the world today 
is not from nuclear bombs or poisonous 
chemicals or AIDS but the unrestrained 
growth in material comforts and osten¬ 
tation that are termed 'consumerism'. 
Man must limit his wants instead of mul¬ 
tiplying them. He must realize he is part 
of the earth and of a larger universe and 
must not do anything that would affect 
their sustainability. Science and techno¬ 
logy are of no use if they are not put 
to the service of the entire mankind and 
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indeed all of life. Ecological values must 
therefore form part of every school's edu¬ 
cational effort. But the rootedness in these 
values cannot be brought about without 
an abiding faith in the Divine. Respect 
for all religions as different paths for 
seeking that Divine is a fundamental 
value to be promoted by all schools. 

What happens when faith in the Di¬ 
vinity is lost? The Gita says, "then we 
conclude that the world is without root, 
without a God, born of mutual union 
caused by Lust and nothing else". Such 
a thinking leads to a mind set that can 
best be described in the words of Gita it¬ 
self (Sastri, 1993), which are quoted be¬ 
low: 

“Taking refuge in insatiable desire, being 
possessed by hypocrisy; pride, frenzy, delu¬ 
sion, grasping untrue ideas, they prevail vrifh 
views impure. 

Obsessed with unbounded anxieties that 
end (only) with death making gratification 
of desires as supreme (end), (they are) assured 
that this is all. 

Bound by hundreds of bonds of hope, pos¬ 
sessed of desire and wrath, they seek to gather 
wealth by unjust means for indulgence of 
desires. 

This is gained by me today, this desire I 
shall attain, this is mine, also this wealth shall 
be mine. 

This foe has been slain by me, I shall slay 
the others also, Lord am I, I am the enjoyer, 
perfect, strong and happy, 

Wealthy and high-born am I, who else is 
like unto me? I shall sacrifice, I shall give lar¬ 
gesse,! shall enjoy," 


There is a link between loss of faith in 1 
the Divine and the kind of civilizations 
failure that we are witnessing currently 
in terms of ecological decline, lack of con¬ 
cern for the poor and the weak and lack 
of consideration and respect for all liv¬ 
ing things. Economic development no 
doubt adds to the comforts of die people 
but it will have to be within the param¬ 
eters of what is good for all of life. The 
Vedic Seers therefore prayed for not only 
individuals but also for universal Peace. 

A school, which tries to make value 
education a serious part of its curricular 
transaction, will be very different from 
most schools of today. Gass sizes will 
definitely need to be smaller. There 
would be many more discussions and 
debates between the teachers and stu¬ 
dents on all essential matters pertaining 
to life. The school in some ways replaces 
the family as a source of myths, proverbs, 
stories and traditions. Many more psy¬ 
chologists and counsellors will work with 
children and their parents. There would 
be special educational provision for those 
who are mentally and emotionally chal¬ 
lenged persons. To build such a school 
considerable research and experimenta¬ 
tion would be necessary which should be 
one of the most important directions to¬ 
wards which education should progress 
in the 21“ century. 

The great poet Ram Dhari Singh 
Dinakar said that while the tail is gone 
.and hairy bunches are gone, man is yet 
to shed his 'beastliness'. Man is an ani¬ 
mal and what distinguishes his human¬ 
ity is what we may term as human as 
opposed to animal values (though mu¬ 
tual cooperation, consideration and other 
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desirable values are found among ani¬ 
mals as well). Another great poet Jaya 
Shankar Prasad thought that the fight 
between Devas and Danavas is an eter¬ 
nal one. Gandhijisaw character building 
as the essence of all education while 
Vivekananda called for a man-making 
education, 

That the recommendations of several 
committees and commissions in the last 
50 years in regard to value education 
have had little impact on the education 
system is a fact. Hence the resistance 


posedby the system and its traditionhas 
to be overcome and a synthesis should 
be evolved between the rational, scien¬ 
tific, open mindedness of the Western 
education that seeks many truths and 
trends to inculcate values neutrality and 
the Indian tradition of seeking the Truth 
and abiding in it a humane synthesis that 



first century, avoiding the risks of moral 
puritanism and obscurantism on the one 
hand and moral bankruptcy and infor¬ 
mation chaos on the other. 
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Education of Mass Communication for 
Social Change 

S.Z. QASIM* 


-—...—=====- 1 Abstract | —=—===== 

Communication is an important basic need as no human being can live in isolation. 
Advancements in technology have brought in revolutionary changes in the means of 
communication and affected life styles of people. However, the modem means of com¬ 
munication are stilt not accessible to millions in the world who still lead isolated lives 
as mass media have only touched the lives of upper and middle classes in cities. But 
communication can play a major role in accelerating development. New advancements 
in the field of mass communication like computerization, television, robotics, etc. in the 
years to come will generate new values and a new outlook on life. Education in mass 
communication should help to develop transcendental values such as work competence, 
devotion to duty, cooperation, etc. Stress needs to be given therefore on inculcation of 
religious tolerance and spirit of secularism and socialism during education and train¬ 
ing in mass communication. 


Communication is the basic need of all hu¬ 
man beings and it is a continuing 
process.The need for communication 
with one another is as basic as any other 
human need such as hunger or thirst. In¬ 
teraction, interchange, dialogue-sharing 
and communion are ideas that come to 
mind if we attempt to define the word 
'communication'. It is a natural demand 
for an individual and a requirement of 
social existence through symbol-medi¬ 
ated interaction. Communication in¬ 
volves active interaction with our envi¬ 
ronment - physical, biological or social. 


Deprived of this interaction, we would 
not know whether we are safe or in dan¬ 
ger, whether we are hated or loved. 

However, most of us take this interac¬ 
tion or relationship for granted unless we 
experience some deprivation, and when 
that happens we adapt ourselves to the 
environment so that we do not lose touch 
both in the literal and figurative sense. 
For, to lose touch is to suffer in isolation. 

Audio-VisualRevolutian 

The invention of printing led to the ten¬ 
dency to see reality in discrete units. It 
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allowed Individuals to contemplate out¬ 
side their communal at tiviti.es. Indeed, 
the linear layout of words on the printed 
page; transformed the nature of spelling, 
grammar and prose style. By the early 
nineteenth century, power-press printing 
brought the newspaper ~ the greatest 
challenge to mass communication, Tech¬ 
nology once again developed and created 
a revolution in our way of seeing and of 
sending and receiving communication. 
The early nineteenth century saw the in¬ 
ventions of telecommunication, tele¬ 
graph, telephone and photography, the 
phonograph (gramophone), the movie 
camera and projector. De Forest's inven¬ 
tion of the triode vacuum tube opened 
up the new worlds of radio and televi¬ 
sion. A new culture was taking shape 
when the movies and later on television 
launched the audio-visual revolution. 

Satellite communication via television 
has now transformed the world into a 
'global village'. The speed of information 
in the global village means that every 
human action or event involves every¬ 
body in the village in the consequences 
of every event. This was, in the present 
era, not happening before satellite com¬ 
munication, though it might have been 
true of the small close-knit tribes of yes¬ 
teryears. However, it does not apply to 
the scattered millions of the universe who 
are caught up in the little worlds of their 
own castes, religions, communities and 
nationalities. 

Communication between 
Man and Machine 

The latest wave of modern communica¬ 
tion between man and machine was set 


in motion almost half a century ago, but 
it has climaxed only in the late twentieth 
century. Computers and the concept of 
information retrieval have brought about 
mind-bo ggling changes in the processing 
of information and communication. It is 
now possible for man to instruct ma¬ 
chines and setinaproces9of automation. 
The computerized or electronic newspa¬ 
per is already with us. Press abuttonand 
the latest news headlines appear in bold 
letters on the TV screen. Press another 
button and you can ask for whatever in¬ 
formation you need from a central com¬ 
puter. Cable TV technology has made 
possible multi-channel reception from 
different parts of the world while local 
broadcasting goes on. 

Communication as Part of 
Value Education 

Despite all the development and advance¬ 
ment of mass communication, the reach of 
the mass mediais so limited in India that one 
wonders what relevance Dennis McQuail's 
description of mass culture has for our soci¬ 
ety. This refers to a whole range of popu¬ 
lar activities and artifacts for entertain¬ 
ment of various forms. Mass culture in 
our country is still by and large that 
which prevails in our villages where 
nearly 78 per cent of our people live and 
where Indian culture is more or less un¬ 
touched by the mass media. The mass 
media have, however, entered the lives 
of the upper and middle classes in cities 
and towns. Cinema is the most popular 
entertainment as is evident from the 
production of nearly 800 films a year and 
the screening of them in nearly one lakh 
theatres. This popularity is also seen in 
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the number of film-oriented programmes 
on radio and television. It is here that 
'communicators' come to the fore to 
bring in the media which are close to the 
hearts and minds of the people, suited to 
a developing country and to help pro¬ 
mote identification and participation of 
the rural masses in the national main¬ 
stream. Education at the school and col¬ 
lege levels in making programmes which 
have much relevance to our national 
needs is important as a part of value edu¬ 
cation. Such programmes may be related 
to health, sanitation and hygiene. Envi¬ 
ronmental protection and conservation of 
bio-diversity could be the other areas for 
mass communication. The electronic me¬ 
dia can then take them to far and wide 
with distance as no barrier. In fact, I do 
believe that in the future 'distant educa¬ 
tion' will become the most important 
force for eradicating illiteracy and for 
promoting all types of education in the 
country. 

Media for Social Change 

Media development has taken a new turn 
in recent years. Development to me im¬ 
plies a break from inertia; it implies 
movement and change, and change re¬ 
quires a certain attitude, motivation and 
of course appropriate physical, social and 
technological infrastructure. It implies 
social change, education, awareness and 
of course economic development which 
cannot take place by itself in isolation, 
Communication plays a major role in ac¬ 
celerating development in the broadest 
sense of the term. The effectiveness of 
television depends on a host of factors 
like infrastructural support, practicabi¬ 


lity of programmes, follow-up on the * 
programmes, etc. This is also true of ra¬ 
dio and the print medium. The choice of 
the medium should be determined by as¬ 
sessing the needs of the situation and not 
by glamour or fancy. 

Science and Change in life Style 

The application of science has enabled 
man to harvest the resources available in 
nature, which have been lying untapped 
so far, so as to improve the living condi- \ 
tions, and to eradicate poverty and dis¬ 
ease. In short, science and technology 
have transformed the quality of life. In 
the near future, with the improvement 
in robotics and telecommunications,^ 
life pattern will be further modified. The 
stage is coming when, as Carter 
Henderson observes, "Up to 75 per cent of 
all current factory jobs in industrialized 
countries will be done by robots by the 
middle of this century. The time is not 
far off when there will be robots clean¬ 
ing the streets, milking the cows and 
planting the crops". Advanced technol¬ 
ogy will have an impact on education and 
educational institutions in future. 

The changing pattern of life style will 
lay more and more emphasis on special¬ 
ization and skills. What will all these 
changes mean? The ever-increasing sci¬ 
entific growth will pose many problems 
of employment in the future, which will 
be difficult to solve through the conven¬ 
tional approach. However, new technolo¬ 
gies in every sphere of science will be able 
to absorb more and more educated and 
trained people in gainful employment 
Because of the high degree of automa¬ 
tion, the working hours will be reduced 
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giving opportunities to the people for 
original thinking and innovative ideas. 
Today, we do not have enough time to 
think because of the pressure of work. 
Time is perhaps today the greatest con- 
straint, much more than finance. Tech¬ 
nology-oriented changes in the future, it 
is hoped, would give us more time for 
indepth thinking and as D.H. Lawrence 
observed, "the day dreamers with their 
innovative ideas will make positive con¬ 
tributions to human development". 

I have just given you, in brief, the sce¬ 
nario of mass communication in future 
India, particularly for the year 2010 AD 
and beyond, to show that we have to face 
a new society with new values and con¬ 
cepts depending on the modern marvels 
of science like computerization, televi¬ 
sion, robotics, etc. This will require new 
values of life, a new outlook. Therefore, 
it is the task of universities and institu¬ 
tions like the Mass Communication In¬ 
stitutes to suitably prepare their students 
right now through teaching and training 
in the classes and outside so that they can 
adjust themselves well to the environ¬ 
ment of tomorrow. 

Courses in Mass Conununication 

Media education is older than we gener¬ 
ally imagine. According to UNESCO 
Year-book, the University of Punjab of¬ 
fered a course in journalism as long ago 
as 1941. Madras University followed 
some years later. Today, there are more 
than 45 institutions (including university 
departments) in the country which offer 
courses in journalism and other aspects 
of mass communication. But, this is only 
a drop in the ocean when we recall that 


the Indian press dates back to 1780, and 
that radio broadcasting started in India 
only a few years after the BBC in Lon¬ 
don, and that we are currently produc¬ 
ing the largest number of films in the 
world. The recent awareness of the need 
for media education is a healthy indica¬ 
tion of the acceptance of the pivotal role 
of the media in our society. It also indi¬ 
cates that we feel the need to subject our¬ 
selves to a process of intellectual analy¬ 
sis. It also shows that we believe the aca¬ 
demic background which the Mass Com¬ 
munication Institutes provide will defi¬ 
nitely improve the quality of the commu¬ 
nication system. 

Today, it is the golden era for the me¬ 
dia. Magazines, movies and advertizing 
are proliferating all around us. Such in¬ 
tense activity will lead to more and more 
and better job opportunities which in 
turn have already made the media more 
attractive as a career and as a profession. 
This augurs well for all concerned: the 
media professionals and the media con¬ 
sumers. This is where institutes of mass 
communication can emerge as major cen¬ 
tres for communication studies not only 
in India but in the entire developing 
world. 

Education should Generate Quality 

At every step of country's socio-eco¬ 
nomic development we strive towards 
increased productivity. But, productivity 
cannot be improved without creating 
a proper social climate and individual 
motivation. The initiation, implementa¬ 
tion and development of productivity re¬ 
quire skill, creativity, commitment and 
cooperation of all persons involved in an 
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organization, Now that many of stu- erates toese qtialitifis. For this purposes 
dents, after completing formal education/ ^ of stress on behavioural sciences has 

will join service, 1 would advise them that tote to toe curriculum particularly 

they should be able to realize the goals when the course is on mass communica- 

of productivity andinnovationintheor- ta. It has been noticed that today 

ganization to which they will work, My transcendental values and ideals are 

advice to students during their basic edu- the missing factors in an endeavour 

cation is to realize that success in life de- towards human productivity, These 

pends upon creativity and innovation will have to be cultivated through 

and 1 do believe in the saying that "Per- joint and coordinated efforts. For this 

fection leads to Prosperity", You should purpose, the institutions should see that 

remember that a high level of work com- proper stress is given to all religions 

petence, devotion to duty and coopera- and the spirit of secularism and social- 

don can alone lead to the success of an ism, If, on the contrary, the values are 

individual or an organization to which based on hatred and suspicion, the sys- 

he belongs, Therefore, your education tern will be trapped in internal and 

and training should be such that it gen- external conflicts, 0 
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This paper provides a research-based understanding and appraisal of Sri Sathya Sai 
Education in Human Values approach being used at school stage across the globe, The 
first part of the paper discusses its central features: philosophy, aims, curricular app¬ 
roaches, evaluation criteria, teacher training system and research evidence about its 
effectiveness. The secondpart, based on the documentary evidence and empirical analy¬ 
sis of field-based reflections analyzes its merits and limits. Such an analysis, it is 
visualized, would help interested professionals make an informed choice for its effective 
use in the school setting as well as in teacher training. 


Thinkers and philosophers have never 
ceased to wonder at the miracle that is 
life and what makes life superior and 
worth living. Quality of life, an oft- 
quoted phrase, is generally used to ex¬ 
plain the meaning and worthiness of life. 
The folk perceptions of the quality of life, 
by and large, are limited to the material¬ 
istic aspects like wealth, power, status, 
prestige, fame, etc. For a large majority 
of people, accumulation of wealth re¬ 
mains the sole criterion of progress or 
advancement in life. 

Satisfaction of the basic needs that en¬ 
sure the survival of the human beings 
though is important but in true sense of 


the term, quality of life has been consid¬ 
ered to do more with the realization of 
the intrinsic dimensions of human nature 
referring to the spiritual aspects of per¬ 
sonality, the qualities that make people 
fully human and distinct from animals. 
Love, truthfulness, kindness, compas¬ 
sion, trust, tolerance, humility, peace are 
some of the values considered basic to 
spiritual growth. The acquisition of such 
values help individuals live a life of 
awareness, knowledge, reflection, insight 
and enable them to reflect upon their in¬ 
ner processes and search for a transcen¬ 
dental purpose and meaning for their 
existence. Pursuance of such values gives 


This paper is based on the research 9tudy of'Sri Sathya Sai Education in Human Values' Programme, 
March2001, conducted under the aegis of the National Resource Centre for Value Education, DEPFE, 
NCERT, 
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a different perspective to life, aids under¬ 
standing of the universality of human na¬ 
ture resulting into a sense of fundamen¬ 
tal unity and connectedness with other 
fellow beings, openness, unconditional 
love, desire to serve others and freedom 
from injustice and prejudice, A life in 
pursuance of such values, it is believed, 
can equip human beings with creative 
energies to realize their potentials and 
overcome the adversities of life, 

How can children at school stage be 
encouraged to pursue such a life style? 
Acquiring a particular value system, as 
aptly remarked by Sri Sri Ravi Shankar 
(1999) can lay a foundation for spiritual 
way of life. Under healthy circumstances, 
home and school are expected to take 
care of physical, intellectual, emotional, 
social and even spiritual aspects of de¬ 
velopment. As children become know¬ 
ledgeable and informed, learn to deal 
with joys and sorrows, and have healthy 
interaction with others, they need to be 
guided to grow spiritually too. There is 
need to make them learn to choose what 
to learn and how to use their knowledge. 
If they choose to follow the path of truth¬ 
fulness, trust, justice, beauty, humility 
and service and other spiritual qualities, 
they are on their way to embarking on a 
spiritual life style. 

Development of moral and spiritual 
values has always been a part of the In¬ 
dian way of life and education system. 
Our ancient scriptures and holy books 
provided people with the code of living 
to practise spiritual values at home, 
school, and worksetting. The education 
system in India, evolved out of the philo¬ 
sophical and spiritual traditions, also 


aimed at developing appropriate values 
to understand the nature of universe and 
realities of life, practise inner discipline, 
develop feelings of caring and sharing, 
learn dignity of labour, sense of humil¬ 
ity and gratitude to society and so on. The 
indigenous system, however, received a 
set-back with the onset of colonial rule 
and became knowledge-oriented devoid 
of much cherished virtues, 

Our spiritual/religious leaders, edu¬ 
cationists and social reformers in the 
country have been making repeated 
pleas to review attempts for a value- 
based education to prevent value erosion 
and to save humanity from its downfall 
and degradation. Different ideals and 
approaches have been put forward by 
them. At the Government level too, vari¬ 
ous high level Committees and Commis¬ 
sions (University Commission, 194849; 
Mudaliar Commission, 1952-53; Sri Sri 
Prakasa Committee, 1959; Education 
Comntission, 1964-66; National Policy on 
Education, 1986) highlighted the need 
for value orientation of education at 
school stage. 

The Context 

Many programmes and approaches on 
value education have been evolved in the 
country for use at school stage by vari¬ 
ous non-voluntary organizations, differ¬ 
ent types of schools, religious groups 
and sects. Amongst the variety of such 
value-based approaches, the Sathya Sai 
approach to education and the five uni¬ 
versal values it fosters, has received 
appreciation and recognition in several 
fora. 

Reports of the Planning Commission 
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of I ndia/ particularly that of the high level 
Core Group on Value Orientation of Edu¬ 
cation (1992) concluded that "the consen¬ 
sus seems to be clear and unambiguous 
that the five universal human values of 
Truth, Righteous Conduct, Peace, Love 
and Non-violence are acceptable values 
free from controversy — are the accumu¬ 
lation of wisdom and appreciation of the 
experience of ancient ideals and are truly 
secular in character, constituting the ma¬ 
jor bedrock of all the religions of the 
world and lead to 'blossoming of human 
personality'. The core group also devel¬ 
oped a working model,linking objectives 
of education with factors of human per¬ 
sonality and with universal human val¬ 
ues (Saraf,1999). 

One of the most recent recommenda¬ 
tions of the Government of India is re¬ 
flected in the report of the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Human Re¬ 
source Development submitted to the 
Rajya Sabha and also presented to the 
Lok Sabha (1999). The report laid stress 
on the universal human values of Truth, 
Righteous Conduct, Peace, Love and 
Non-violence which can serve as the 
'foundation-stone' for value-based edu¬ 
cational programmes representing the 
five domains of personality — intellec¬ 
tual, physical, emotional, psychological 
and spiritual and also correlated with 
five major objectives of education, 
namely, knowledge, skill, balance, vision 
and identity (Item No.8). The National 
Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(NCERT,2000) has also reaffirmed the im¬ 
portance of these five universal human 
values. 

Experts from the national level orga¬ 


nizations visited Sri Sathya Sai Institute 
of Higher Learning (SSIHL'), Prashanthi 
Nilayam in Andhra Pradesh to study 
value-based education being imparted at 
the Institute and appreciated their efforts 
in this direction. A report of the com¬ 
mittee consisting of members from 
MHRD, NCERT, NIEPA, UGC and oth¬ 
ers who visited the SSIHL (Feb.,2000) 
stated: 

"After a continuous observation of the 
working of SSIHL, Prashanti Nilayam, 
the Committee feels that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should recognize the 
uniqueness of the Institute which im¬ 
parts education to the students from 
different parts of the country, and has 
an inbuilt component of human val¬ 
ues from the primary to the graduate 
level" (p.8). 

The National Resource Centre for 
Value Education (NRCVE) set up in the 
NCERT took the initiative to study the 
approach and the specific programme of 
Education in Human Values for school 
stage as conceived and guided by Sri 
Sathya Sai Baba, the spiritual leader and 
the Chancellor of the SSIHL. It is part of 
the planned activities of the NRCVE to 
analyze the programmes available or 
used in the country. 

The objective of the study was to ana¬ 
lyze various aspects of Sathya Sai Edu¬ 
cation in Human Values programme for 
schools in terms of its underlying phi¬ 
losophy, origin and development, cur¬ 
riculum, methodology, teacher training 
and impact of the programme with a 
view to developing a research-based in¬ 
sight. The study was based on the re¬ 
view of literature/documents, field- 
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based reflections of the investigators and 
also the perceptions of the users and re¬ 
cipients on the different aspects of the 
programme. Interviews, discussions, 
questionnaires and anecdotal accounts 
were the main tools for gathering the 
perceptions. Qualitative analysis of the 
classroom observations and perceptions 
of the users and recipients provided the 
basis for its appraisal. A consolidated 
view of the analysis has been presented 
in this paper with implications for its use 
in school. 

Theory and Practice of Sathya Sai 
Education in Human Values (SSEHV) 
Programme 

Evolution of SSEHV 

SSEHV originated from a home-based 
value education programme popularly 
known as 'Bal Vikas' about thirty years 
ago. As the programme gained wide 
popularity, efforts were made to design 
a more broad-based instructional 
programme for school system under the 
guidance of Sri Sathya Sai Baba, During 
the period of its expansion, other activi¬ 
ties like the preparation of textual 
material, instructional methodology, ex¬ 
tensive teacher training and awareness 
generation programmes, etc. were taken 
up to strengthen the programme. It has 
largely been adopted by the Sathya Sai 
schools and some volunteer schools in 
the country. Few states in India like 
Maharashtra, Himachal Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh went to the extent of adop ting it 
at a large scale at school level. 

Gradually, its popularity spread over¬ 
seas and at present, it is being used in 


over 130 countries, more prominently in 
UK, USA, Australia, Zambia, Mauritius, 
Malaysia and Thailand, 

Philosophy and Aims 

The belief in the inherent divinity of man 
lies at the heart of SSEHV. The divinity 
when nurtured can become a source of 
unique powers and energies leading to 
the 'spiritual el = /ation of man' which ac¬ 
cording to Sai philosophy is the final goal 
of life. An experience of the divinity not 
only takes the individual towards self- 
satisfaction but also provides a 'sense of 
connectedness' with others, thus, help¬ 
ing to achieve 'spirit of oneness' and a 
realization that all human beings are a 
part of one human family. 

Such goals, according to Sai Baba,can 
be achieved only if spiritual education 
is also imparted along with worldly edu¬ 
cation. Whereas worldly education helps 
in acquiring knowledge and preparing 
one for a living, spiritual education cul¬ 
tivates the inherent divinity of man, nur¬ 
turing his fundamental goodness so es¬ 
sential for leading a good life. 

The concept of 'integral education' is 
at the core of Baba's philosophy (as he is 
usually addressed to by his devotees). 
Such an education can lead to an inte¬ 
grated development of personality, i,e. 
the development of the qualities of head, 
heart and hands to enable one to func¬ 
tion in an integrated manner. A system 
of education that aims at the cultivation 
of body, mind and spirit would bring 
about 'blossoming of human excellence' 
which is the true aim of education. 
Where an educational system caters only 
to the development of mind and the 
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body, and ignores the spirit, there is ut¬ 
ter lack of unity in thought, word and 
deed. A curriculum for human values 
therefore strives to harmonize 'what the 
head thinks with what the heart says and 
then acts through the hands'. 

The aim of SSEHV is to help develop 
a stable core of human values for the in¬ 
tegrated development of physical, men¬ 
tal, socio-emotional and spiritual aspects 
for attaining Human Excellence. 

Framework of Values 

According to Sathya Sai Baba, "Educa¬ 
tion must instill the fundamental human 
values — Truth, Right Conduct, Peace, 
Love and Non-violence and these should 
constitute the life and breath of students. 
Development of these correspond to the 
five domains of human personality — 
intellectual, physical, emotional psychic 
and spiritual — leading to holistic and 
integrated development. The five human 
values are the pillars on which stands the 
entire approach. 

Search for Ultimate Truth is of utmost 
importance in one's spiritual journey. As 
a first step, there needs to be inculcated 
an eternal desire to discover knowledge 
not only about physical world but also 
to search within oneself to attain the vi¬ 
sion of 'self-existent truth'. Truthfulness, 
spirit of inquiry, discrimination, memory 
and other intuitive powers are the means 
to attaining this vision. 

However, Truth can only be attained 
if our conduct is righteous which brings 
into focus the importance laid down on 
pursuing one's 'Dharma' or 'Duty', 
'Righteous Conduct 7 or 'Dharma' as Sri 
'Sathya Sai says is doing our duty, to act 


according to our true nature, listen to the 
voice within and be guided by our con¬ 
science, The 'intellect 7 , 'discrimination', 
'inner will' and the 'conscience' help in 
choosing the right action. 

Love has been described as an under¬ 
current of all values, the basis for 'char¬ 
acter' and 'human excellence'. Selfless 
love towards all human beings can only 
be developed if our thoughts and actions 
are filled with love. This can help people 
see beauty and goodness in everything. 
Sathya Sai Baba equates love to an en¬ 
ergy, a force, a vibration in the indivi¬ 
dual's body which can be transmitted 
and received back. Any act of service ren¬ 
dered selflessly brings one closer to 'feel¬ 
ing one' with others. Love for others is 
expressed most aptly in his message: 
'Love All Serve All'. 

'Love' in 'pure' and 'selfless' form, is 
the source of all life and energy. A mind 
filled with love can help to curb desires 
and wants. It is the unselfish love which 
creates unity with others and brings 
peace. 

Peace is the equanimity which is 
shown in the capacity to bear success and 
failure, joy and misery in equal measure. 
Baba says, Peace lies in removing words 
T and 'Want' which create desires. Ef¬ 
forts to consciously minimize desires and 
negative emotions, by 'lighting the lamp 
of knowledge and love' can bring peace. 
Acts of selfless service, charity, humil¬ 
ity, kindness, compassion have been 
emphasized in Sathya Sai philosophy to 
attain peace. 

Non-violence is considered as the 
highest of all values. In the words of Sri 
Sathya Sai it means 'avoiding causing 
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harm to anyone by thought, word or 
deed'. It also means living in harmony 
with nature, including animals, plants 
and the entire universe. This under¬ 
standing that love permeates the entire 
universe is the basis of non-violence as 
love brings a harmonious state between 
ourselves, animals and natural environ¬ 
ment, We must not harm anything 
through our righteous action, calm the 
mind, control our desires and be at peace 
with ourselves and others, 

Sri SathyaSai philosophy of values lays 
a great emphasis on instilling habits in 
children and youngsters of simple living, 
curtailing habits of self-indulgence and 
greed, avoiding wastage of food and en¬ 
ergy and curtailing their use to a mini¬ 
mum level, thus reducing acts of violence 


to all living and non-living forms. 

All five values should be harmoni¬ 
ously cultivated as man's excellence will 
be incomplete in the absence of even one 
of these values. Human values are in 
everyone, says Sathya Sai Baba, "If the 
feeling that the divinity that is present in 
everyone is one and the same, and is pro¬ 
moted among all, human values will 
sprout naturally in every person. These 
values we should propagate in the world. 
When you develop human values, spiri¬ 
tuality automatically develops..." 
0areonsettasin, 2000). 

There may appear slight variations in 
the literature in the sub-values, but by 
and large these cover a wide spectrum 
of human qualities (Gokak, 1980). These 
are presented below: 


Major value 

Sub-values 

Truth (Sathya) 

Understanding of human nature and 
man's knowledge, existence an earth 
(Intellectual domain) 

Truthfulness, curiosity, quest for knowledge, 
spirit of inquiry, discrimination, study of one's 
self, secularity and respect for all religions, uni¬ 
versal self-existent truth. 

Right Conduct (Dharna ) 

Sense of righteousness and discipline 
in thought, word and action 
(Physical domain) 

Self-help skills, social skills, ethical skills 

Peace (Shantt) 

Mental calmness and tranquility 
(Emotional domain) 

Love (Prema) 

Basic source of energy 
(Psychic domain) 

Concentration of mind, discipline, self-accep¬ 
tance, self-control, integrity, self-respect, con¬ 
tentment, compassion, charity, humility. 

Kindness, friendship, sincerity, sympathy, com¬ 
passion, devotion, tolerance, patriotism, human¬ 
ism. 

Non-violence (Ahimsa) 

Respect for all living and non-living 
(Spiritual domain) 

Kindness, courtesy, fellow-feeling, empathy, 
helpfulness, compassion, responsible citizen¬ 
ship, self-sacrifice, universal love. 


Source: Towards Human Excellence: Sri Sathya Sai Education for Schools Book 2 (2000), Sri SathyaSai 


EHV Trust, Mumbai. 
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Curriculum and Instructional 
Approach 

The SSEHV curriculum permeates the 
entire school curriculum. It has been se¬ 
quenced hierarchically from simple to 
complex, covering the school range with 
three separate stages, i.e. Group I - 6 to 9 
years; Group II - 9 to 12 years; Group HI- 
12 to 16 years. 

The contents derived from different 
values and associated sub-values have 
been designed keeping in view the de¬ 
velopmental stages of children. A range 
of themes with attractive titles are cov¬ 
ered which include: Ceiling on desires, 
self-management, time management, 
helping and serving others, good man¬ 
ners, valuing friendship, love all hurt 
never, peace on earth, searching for truth, 
owning up responsibility and so on. 

The aim of the programme is the 
same throughout the world, i.e. values 
being imparted are the same, the differ¬ 
ences exist in the transaction appropri¬ 
ate to a particular culture using the sug¬ 
gested teaching strategies. 

Due to the universal nature of human 
values covered in the programme and the 
flexibility to transact/draw appropriate 
inputs without any religious or commu¬ 
nal bias, the programme is reported to 
be non-sectarian/secular. 

The SSEHV is supported by a planned 
methodology. Three approaches have 
been suggested. Integration of human 
values with school subjects, i.e language, 
history, geography, science, mathemat¬ 
ics, etc. and also with co-curricular activi¬ 
ties like sports, fieldwork, music, debates, 
drama, voluntary work and so on is one 
approach. 1 


Many examples have been quoted in 
the Sathya Sai literature. History is used 
to teach values of patriotism, compas¬ 
sion, bravery, cooperation, loyalty, jus¬ 
tice, perseverance and others depicting 
men and women sacrificing their lives for 
the sake of their country and demonstrat¬ 
ing super human strengths in times of 
crisis. 

Geography is used to signify the need 
for interdependence, harmony, unity in 
diversity, importance of conservation, 
love and respect for the animal and plant 
life, finding solutions to environmental 
problems and so on through examples 
and analogies. In mathematics, one way 
used is to adapt the wording of the math¬ 
ematical problems by introducing posi¬ 
tive value, if it is not so in the text. For 
example, "three friends can lift 10, 15 
and 20 kg weight, respectively, if they are 
united and help each other, how many 
kg can they lift together?" 

In science, similies, games and experi¬ 
ments are used taking the concepts of bal¬ 
ance, magnets, earth, gravity, sun-plants 
and insects. For example, in order to 
transform oneself, we should have a life 
full of osmosis drawing into oneself all 
the goodness but not allowing evil to en¬ 
ter. The membrane that prevents evil 
from entering is love. Love will be a 
shield that allows only human values to 
enter and will prevent anger, hatred, lust, 
greed, etc. from entering the mind. 

Another approach called 'direct ap¬ 
proach' calls for a separate time slot for 
teaching values, not treated as a sepa¬ 
rate course but an integral component of 
the entire curriculum. Techniques like 
Silent sitting, Prayer, Story-telling, Group 
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singing, Group activities are used under 
direct approach which have records of ef¬ 
fectiveness in terms of developing desir¬ 
able attitudes, values and qualities (Sai 
Towers, 1996), Silent sitting has been 
found effective in developing clear think¬ 
ing memory, health, vigor, concentration, 
intuition, peace, visual perception, and 
to be in tune with one's consciousness. 
One of the oft-quoted experiments on 
children on silent sitting is by Jumsai 
(198 7) showing that children who prac¬ 
tised silent sitting improved their 
memory power as compared to those 
who did not practise silent sitting. 

Prayer helps in developing a strong 
positive outlook to life situations, curbs 
egoistic states, fruitless desires, instill 
confidence to rely on one's own inner 
reserves and powers rather than depend¬ 
ing on others, provides abetter clarified 
view and understanding of oneself. The 
programme advocates that the prayers 
could be from all religions or could be of 
universal nature. 

Music has been shown to have thera¬ 
peutic effect on people's mind, physical 
health, mental focus, promoting relax¬ 
ation, calming the nerves, stimulating 
creativity, developing intuition and feel¬ 
ings of love (Jumsai, 1997). It has an im¬ 
pact on the consciousness for a long time. 

Group singing has been particularly 
advocated inSSEHV which not only sig¬ 
nifies strength but the unity indicative of 
a common purpose or goal, cooperation, 
spirit to accommodate, mutual respect, 
sharing and caring. Songs however, it is 
suggested, could be selected from all cul¬ 
tures. These are also suggested to be used 
in teaching subjects. 


Group work and group activities are 
also recommended for imbibing the 
value of each others' sincere efforts, joy 
of doing one's best for tire good of the 
whole group, etc. 

Another approach called 'indirect ap¬ 
proach' visualizes incorporating value 
components deliberately while planning 
any school activity. Incidental approach 
consists of utilizing a particular oppor¬ 
tunity for value education, e.g. fighting 
amongst two students is taken to educate 
children about a particular value or val¬ 
ues. These approaches put together cover 
the entire gamut of school experiences. 
Guidelines have been developed for use 
by teachers/trainers. 

Evaluation Strategies 

The programme follows a systematic 
evaluation procedure, both formal and 
informal. As the programme aims at the 
inner transformation and development of 
the child's personality, it has an in-built 
sytem of evaluation suitable for each of 
the three levels, through observations 
and formal tests. Constant observation in 
school and home by teachers and parents, 
respectively, with the help of observation 
schedules is done on a continuous basis 
with reference to student's own develop¬ 
ment and not in comparison to others. 
Criteria for observation on some char¬ 
acteristics and behaviours exhibiting de¬ 
velopment of desired values are given as 
guidelines for teachers. Feedback from 
parents is also taken to ascertain the prac¬ 
tice of values, maintenance of spiritual 
diary, etc. by the child at home. Written 
tests are also conducted for students. 
There is also a provision for taking an All 
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India Examination conducted for stu¬ 
dents completing nine years (Grade III) 
of EHV course in some schools. 

Teacher Training in SSEHV 

An essential pre-requisite for conducting 
SSEHV programme in schools is the 
training of volunteers/ teachers/ trainers 
and periodic re-orientation covering the 
entire range of primary, secondary and 
senior secondary classes, i.e. Group 1,11 
and III. There are no pre-conditions re¬ 
garding qualifications and teaching ex¬ 
perience except the belief in Sathya Sai 
philosophy and its principles. 

The Institute of Sri Sathya Sai Educa¬ 
tion, Mumbai 2 and Sri Sathya Sai Insti¬ 
tute, Thailand 3 are the resource centres 
for undertaking and organizing training/ 
orientation programmes of three days, 
duration at the state, national and inter¬ 
national levels on non-profitable basis. 

The courses include an indepth under¬ 
standing of the aims of education, the 
basic human values, the methodology of 
instruction,and evaluation. The contents 
are transacted through experiential meth¬ 
ods such as demonstrations, role plays, 
attitude, tests, quizzes, value games, dis¬ 
cussion, narration of stories, group sing¬ 
ing, etc. The plans of action for imple¬ 
mentation, follow-up and evaluation are 
worked out by the participants during 
such courses. 

Implementation Requirements in Schools 

According to the latest guidelines formu¬ 
lated, the implementation of the 
programme requires a "resolve on the 
part of entire school community" to sat¬ 
isfy the accreditation requirements. 
Schools wishing to initiate such a 


programme have to contact. Institute of 
Sathya Sai Education, Dharamkshetra, 
Mahakali Caves Road, Andheri (East), 
Mumbai 400 093. 

Materials/Literature 

Extensive literature in the form of tex¬ 
tual/ support material on the conceptual 
and practical aspects of SSEHV curricu¬ 
lum, teacher training manual and lesson 
plans with adaptations have been devel¬ 
oped by individuals and institutions in 
India and abroad in most major countries 
of the world. 

Some of these have been widely tested 
and tried out. Materials are available 
from their publication and sales outlets 
in the country at Prashanti Nillayam, and 
other metropolitan cities. 

Effectiveness of SSEHV 

Some evidence about the effectiveness of 
the programme appears in the literature 
in the form of researches, surveys, feed¬ 
back reports obtained from within the 
country and abroad which show a posi¬ 
tive impact on students, teachers and 
parents. 

Significant ones among these are the 
impact study of 161 primary schools 
across 15 states in India (Sri Sathya Sai 
Education EHV Trust, 1983); feedback 
reports from 29 schools of Mumbai (In- 
s titute of Sathya Sai Education, 1995); sur- 
vey report from Himachal Pradesh 
schools offering EHV (Khanna, 2000). 
Findings from these studies reveal that 
SSEHV has helped develop personal-so¬ 
cial skills and values in students, like 
good manners and habits, concentration 
and memory, self- control, co-operation. 
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attitude of helping others, attending to 
one's awn tasks, etc. The studies also 
show usefulness and popularity of spe¬ 
cific techniques of SSEHV, especially si¬ 
lent sitting stories and group singing. 
Another well-known study is from Zam¬ 
bia (Kanu & Manchisi) which showed 
positive impact of SSEHV on children 
showing poor academic achievement in¬ 
dulging in anti-social activities. Positive 
impact of EHV was also reported on 
teachers and parents. Findings inspired 
Zambian Government to extend SSEHV 
to other schools. 

II 

An Appraisal of SSEHV 

The purpose here is to examine some of 
the significant dimensions of SSEHV and 
present a judicious analysis of SSEHV, its 
merits, limits and possibilities to help 
make an informed choice for its use in 
the school setting. The appraisal, it may 
be reiterated, is based on an analysis of 
literature/ documents compiled from dif¬ 
ferent sources from within the country 
and abroad and substantiated by empiri¬ 
cal evidence accrued from classroom ob¬ 
servations and feedback reports of teach¬ 
ers, students and parents. 

• The Sathya Sai approach to 
Education in Human Values 
suggests a blend of psycho¬ 
spiritual factors into the educational 
process for an integrated develop¬ 
ment of body, mind and spirit — the 
ultimate goal of education which 
hitherto remained neglected. The 
five human values and the associated 


values discussed earlier span the 
entire spectrum of human qualities 
covering a broad range of personal, 
social, moral and spiritual values. 
These values have inherent worth 
and eternal value free from any 
controversy. Such values have 
always been considered as the core 
of our existence for promotion of a 
healthy and joyful life. The values 
of love, peace and non-violence are 
in tune with the Indian philosophy 
which favours 'extended, 
interdependent, connected model of 
human being wherein the 
boundaries between the self and not 
self are permeable'. Such values have 
also been propagated by all the major 
religions of the world though using 
different terminologies. Examined in 
the context of present-day concerns 
of globalization, materialism, 
consumerism, etc. also, these values 
assume special significance. 

• Unity of faiths is one of the basic 
principles underlying the approach. 
Religious teachings are used as 
vehicles for imparting values. Some 
may look at the programme with 
suspicion to be in favour of a 
particular religion. A careful 
analysis, however, reveals that it is 
secular and non- sectarian providing 
flexibility to use stories, teachings, 
prayers, songs, etc. from all religions, 
i,e, SarvaDharma. However, where 
religion is likely to evoke bias, it is 
suggested that quotations and poems 
could be used. This itself is likely to 
help promote the much needed 
secular outlook in a multi-religious 
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and multi-cultural set-up of our 
country. 

• The distinct contribution of this ap¬ 
proach lies not only in its theoretical 
framework of five universal values 
but in terms of a concrete programme 
hierarchically covering the entire 
school stage. The programme is sys¬ 
tematically designed is much too evi¬ 
dent from the stage-wise lesson plans 
and guidelines for teachers not only 
for transaction but also for evaluation 
and feedback. Flexibility in adapta¬ 
tions and translations in different lan¬ 
guages has made it popular in over 
130 countries of the world signifying 
its usability in a wide range of school 
population. 

• On the basis of the indepth study of 
Sathya Sai literature, it can be stated 
that the Sathya Sai approach empha¬ 
sizes 'value-led education' — a con¬ 
temporary term used to indicate 
value-based ways of learning, teach¬ 
ing curriculum development, struc¬ 
turing and manning education and 
infect the total school system. The 
approach is holistic is evident from 
the implementation strategies sug¬ 
gested for use. It is recommended 
that every activity has to be availed 
of while teaching lessons directly in 
the class and in organizing activities 
outside whether curricular or co-cur- 
ricular. The requirements laid down 
for its adoption in the schools further 
suggest that it is intended to per¬ 
meate the entire school environ¬ 
ment and ethos. Such an approach is 
infact in line with the recent policy 


statements reflected in various Gov¬ 
ernment documents that values can¬ 
not be taught in one class period and 
that every teacher has to be a 'value 
educator', 

• On-the-spot classroom observations 
(14) in five schools revealed that in 
some schools where the programme 
permeates the entire school curricu¬ 
lum, its impact is perceptible in terms 
of overall functioning of the school, 
discipline, serenity of the atmo¬ 
sphere, interest and enthusiasm of 
students in studies and other school 
activities. However, such a situation 
was not seen in other schools where 
the programme is run by volunteers 
or a devotee teacher as an adjunct to 
the curriculum. It was discerned that 
lack of administrative approval, co¬ 
operation from the staff and resis¬ 
tance to pursue the programme at the 
cost of studies, lack of clarity of goals, 
etc. were some of the major con¬ 
straints coming in the way of its 
implementation. Such situations, it 
seems, have led the organizers to for¬ 
mulate certain standards and norms 
for schools wishing to adopt the 
SSEHV advocating its total integra¬ 
tion into the school system. 

• Amongst the combination of sug¬ 
gested strategies, integration of value 
components with subject teaching 
and with co-curricular activities 
seems to be most viable strategy for 
schools. This is so, because every 
subject has its own knowledge field, 
distinctive epistemological features, 
concepts, methods and criteria to 
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convey value messages. The direct 
approach using silent sitting, prayers, 
story-telling, group activities, and 
group singing may pose time con¬ 
straints but as indicated in the litera¬ 
ture, it gives a more focussed and 
deliberate fervour to the whole 
programme. It has been reported as 
'very rewarding, makes deep impact 
on children and enables the teacher 
to do full justice to the value- based 
curriculum while at the same time 
achieving greater efficiency and ef¬ 
fectiveness in teaching academic sub¬ 
jects' (Institute of Sathya Sai Educa¬ 
tion, 2000). However, empirical ob¬ 
servations revealed that using direct 
approach involving separate time 
period usually taken as an isolated 
activity may not be so effective 
alone unless used in combination 
with other approaches. 

• Reports on the positive impact of 
SSEHV have already been presented 
earlier. These get further confirmed 
through the interviews/question¬ 
naire data from students, teachers 
and parents. Most of the students 
(N=8) expressed that the programme 
is useful to them in improving their 
concentration, memory, learning 
ability, self-confidence, time manage¬ 
ment skills, regularity, punctuality, 
interpersonal skills, respect and con¬ 
sideration for others, co-operation, 
and self-control in anger, aggression 
and in abstaining from bad habits 
like cheating, stealing, etc, This was 
also supported by positive feedback 
from teachers and parents that expo¬ 
sure to SSEHV is helping children im¬ 
bibe better habits, manners and skills. 


• Interviews with teachers indicated 
that they had also benefited as users 
and recipients of the programme. 
Practising the values over a period 
of time had changed their life, broad¬ 
ened their perspective and had given 
them a sense of satisfaction and 
achievement. Some of the parents 
also revealed they have developed 
new insights and attitudes through 
their children who are undergoing 
SSEHV.' 

• Teacher is considered to be a role 
model and a living example of prac¬ 
tising values in their own life. This 
was validated through the feedback 
reports of students most of whom 
were able to articulate that their EHV 
teachers (trained) are different from 
others; are helping, loving and car¬ 
ing thus living the values they taught 
The investigators' perceptions of 
teacher's behaviour also showed 
teacher's commitment, enthusiasm 
and dedication towards imparting 
value education. It was revealed that 
teachers are able to portray such val¬ 
ues because of their utter faith in the 
Sai philosophy and teachings 
coupled with the kind of experien¬ 
tial training they undergo. 

Summing Up 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
it can be concluded that those looking for 
an indigenous and workable model for 
values inculcation can integrate SSEHV 
in their schools. 

The programme has global appeal 
both in theory and practice, Flexibility in 
adapting the contents suiting to one's 
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cultural needs within the framework of 
given values enhance:, its usability in a 
wide range of cultures and sects. Its ac¬ 
ceptance and use in over 130 countries 
of the world is a testimony to this fact. 

Guidelines and exemplar materials 
on different aspects of SSEHV can serve 
as a valuable resource particularly in in¬ 
tegrating value components in school 
subjects. These can also be utilized by the 
state and national level institutions con¬ 
cerned with development of textbooks 
and also by teachers for classroom trans¬ 
action. 

The teacher training in SSEHV focuses 
on personal development of teachers as 
'value educators'. Hence teachers and 
teacher trainers could benefit from such 
orientation programmes. A programme 
like SSEHV can also be made a part of 
teacher training curriculum for the bene¬ 
fit of pre-service teachers. 

The accreditation standards and 
norms set by the organizers may appear 
to be a limitation for the wide-spread 
implementation and adoption of the 
programme. However, for the initiators 
of the programme, it is a matter of en¬ 
suring quality and desired impact. It 
seems so because a significant factor ac¬ 
counting for the success of SSEHV has 
been found to be the schools' commit¬ 
ment and motivation to implement the 
programme in totality and in the true 
spirit. 


Since the evidence about the positive 
impact of the programme on teachers and 
students has been found perceptible and 
convincing it is felt that such conditions 
may not hamper the enthusiasm of those 
interested in promoting the cause of 
value education. 

NOTES 

1. Sri Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning. Prashanti 
Nilayam, Anantpur district, 
Andhra Pradesh, is a pioneer¬ 
ing institute set up to promote 
the concept and philosophy of 
Integral Education. 

2. The Institute of Sathya Sai 
Education. Mumbai has been 
set up as the centre for con¬ 
ducting research, developing 
curricula, methodology and 
materials, and organizing 
training of teachers and edu¬ 
cators in human values based 
on the ideals of Sri Sathya Sai 
Baba. 

3. International Instiute of 
Sathya Sai Education, 108, 
Sukhumvlt 53, Bangkok, 
Thailand is a non-profit orga¬ 
nization working towards de¬ 
veloping techniques, method¬ 
ology, course contents, lesson 
plans and organizing training 
of teachers and educators in 
Sathya Sai Education. 
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Education of Learners in Life Coping Skills 

An Emerging Need 
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I Abstract ----—- 

The present-day educational system lays a great deal of emphasis on cognitive develop¬ 
ment of learners and to prepare them for world of work. The development of life coping 
skills among learners to overcome pressures of life and challenges in different situa¬ 
tions is conspicuously missing in our educational system. As a consequence, learners 
succumb to pressures of life and sufferfrom tension, insomnia, frustration, depression, 
etc , In some cases, the situation becomes so serious that a learner perceives death as die 
only escape. Therefore, development of life coping skills and attitudes among learners 
is essential to prepare them to meet challenges. Transcendental deep meditation, regu¬ 
lating control over secretion from endocrine glands, are some of the skills which need to 
be developed among learners. Further, attitudes such as living in the present, faith in 
oneself and in the supreme power, living far others, not losing laughter for anything 
whatsoever, need to be fostered among them. The present scenario in the country de¬ 
mands significant interventions to train learners to acquire life coping skills and de¬ 
velop desirable attitudes. This has to be a deliberate and planned effort. Graded curricu¬ 
lar inputs have to be made from early years of education to higher, including profes¬ 
sional education. 


Need for Development of Life 
Coping Skills 

The present-day educational system 
lays a great deal of emphasis on in¬ 
tellectual development of learners 
through teaching different subjects, 
Curricular and co-curricular experi¬ 
ences are designed to realize the said 
objective, The development of life cop¬ 


ing skills is conspicuously missing in our 
educational system. As a consequence 
learners are not able to cope with chal¬ 
lenges emanating from different situa¬ 
tions at home, school, playground, 
neighbourhood, community, etc. The 
challenges which our learners face today 
are; failure in examination, attainment 
of marks much lower than expected, 
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economic hardships, ragging by senior 
students, death of near and dear ones, etc. 

These situations create in learners, 
anxiety, tension, frustration, depres¬ 
sion, etc. Tensions are also created 
by a wrong understanding of life in 
general. Ambitions also cause men¬ 
tal tension. A person who has indomi¬ 
table urge for power, position, wealth, 
or intellectual achievements is often 
given to tension as he/she is unable 
to fulfil his/her urge fully. Mental 
tension causes intense sufferings to 
people. Those who are prone to it, can 
never be happy. They suffer from 
stress-induced maladies » such as 
heart stroke, blood pressure, back¬ 
ache, indigestion. Suppression of 
desires often results in unbearable 
tension and one is likely to be a vic¬ 
tim of neurotic behaviour and develop 
various complexes. In some cases, 
the depression is so severe that a 
learner sees death as the only escape. 
We often read in the newspaper cases 
of suicide on the part of learners due 
to failure in examination. Why do 
these learners take these extreme 
steps? The most significant reason for 
the said phenomenon is that our 
present-day educational system does 
not develop in them the requisite 
skills and attitudes to cope with the 
challenges or mishappenings in life. 
Therefore, there is a need to review the 
objectives of education being imparted 
at different stages/Educationshould aim 
at multifaceted development of a human 
being—his intellectual, physical, spiritual 
and ethical development. Youth is the 
mirror in which the future of a nation is 


reflected' (Rajya Sabha, 1999). The 
present-day educational system has re¬ 
sulted in imbalance between intellectual 
and emotional development. 

Let us analyze as to how one gets 
into unhappiness. One gets unhappy 
or feel miserable when something 
happens which one does not like. 
These unwanted happenings create 
tension and sufferings. Besides, 
when certain wanted things do not 
happen, these too create tension and 
sufferings. In such a situation, one 
starts tying knots within oneself. 
Throughout one's life, unwanted 
things keep on happening, wanted 
things may or may not happen, and 
this process of tying knots —Gordian 
knots—makes the entire physical and 
mental structure so tense, so full of 
negativity that life becomes miser¬ 
able. 

Lord Buddha realized that our suf¬ 
fering is not merely a product of 
chance. There are causes behind it. 
He found that attachment is the 
cause of suffering. There are several 
types of attachment. For instance, 
there is the attachment to the habit 
of seeking sensual gratification. An¬ 
other attachment is to the T — the 
ego, the image, we have of ourselves. 
For each of us, the T is the most impor¬ 
tant person in the world. Further, we are 
attached to our views and our beliefs. We 
are convinced that our own views and 
beliefs are the best and we become upset 
when somebody criticizes them. We are 
attached to our religious forms and cer¬ 
emonies. Therefore, the development 
of life coping skills among learners is 
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essential to prepare them to meet chal¬ 
lenges in their later life. 

Life Coping Skills 

One is required to acquire the following 
life skills and attitudes to be at peace and 
harmony in life. 

Living in the Present Moment 

The most significant component of the 
process of living at peace is that one 
should live in the present moment all the 
time. This means that one should not 
brood over the past which is dead. What 
was to happen, has already happened. 
One needs to realize that those unwanted 
happenings were beyond one's control. 
Events keep on occurring in life contrary 
to one's desires and wishes. To be at 
peace, one has to forget the past and learn 
to live in the present all the time. This 
does not mean that while living in the 
present one is not to learn from the past 
experiences. One must learn from one's 
past experiences/mistakes. This facili¬ 
tates appropriate behaviour on one's part 
in different situations in life. Similarly, 
one should not think of the future too 
much which is yet to come. Ruminating 
over the past and fantasizing about the 
future is sure to disturb one's peace. Once 
an individual starts living in the present, 
he/she is able to take right decisions. He/ 
she starts working with greater profi¬ 
ciency. Therefore, learners need to ac¬ 
quire the attitude living in the present. 

Transcendental Deep Meditation 

Transcendental deep meditation is a 
strategy which is of immense help in at¬ 
taining peace and happiness in life. 
During transcendental deep meditation, 


the amplitude of respiration gets greatly 
reduced. The breathing process becomes 
soft. Physiologically, this occurs only 
when there is a fall in the level of carbon 
dioxide in the plasma. This fall occurs 
either due to fall in the production of car¬ 
bon dioxide through metabolic process 
or through forced over-breathing which 
pushes the carbon dioxide out through 
the lungs. "Since there is no forced 
breathing during transcendental deep 
meditation, the softening of breath is, 
therefore, primarily due to fall in the pro¬ 
duction of carbon dioxide through meta¬ 
bolic process" (Mahesh Yogi, 1967). 

The energy for activity in the body is 
produced through the process of oxida¬ 
tion of carbon and its elimination as car¬ 
bon dioxide. Lesser amount of activity 
needs lesser amount of oxidation of car¬ 
bon and its elimination as carbon diox¬ 
ide. "During transcendental meditation, 
there is a fall in the production of carbon 
dioxide. This naturally produces lesser 
amount of energy. Activity of the body 
and the nervous system is lessened. The 
mind proceeds to experience finer states 
of thought. The whole body becomes 
calm and quite. The quietening of the 
body naturally allows an unusual 
degree of rest, which conserves 
energy to a considerable degree. It is 
certain that the activity of mind and 
nervous system is least in this state 
and mind becomes quiet and calm" 
(Mahesh Yogi, 1967). The individual 
feels at peace with himself/herself. 

"The fall in carbon dioxide output has 
also another effect, that is, causing a ten¬ 
dency to change the reaction of the blood 
from acidity towards alkalinity. This in 
its turn has widespread effects upon 
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blood chemistry, all of which are benefi¬ 
cial to the system as a whole" (Mahesh 
Yogi, 1967). Improvement in the physi¬ 
cal health of a person also brings happi¬ 
ness and peace. 

It has been observed that the pro¬ 
cess of transcendental meditation 
strengthens the mind and releases ten¬ 
sion. This is how psychosomatic suffer¬ 
ings can be relieved at its source. Medi¬ 
tation removes the anxieties. Hundreds 
of worried and tense people lost their ten¬ 
sion within a short time of starting the 
practice of transcendental deep medita¬ 
tion. Transcendental deep meditation is 
a boon for physical and mental health. It 
restores peace and harmony to an indi¬ 
vidual. 

Faith in Oneself and in the 
Supreme Power 

Mishappenings in life, non-fulfilment 
of one's desires, failures, etc, cause ten¬ 
sion, misery, depression, etc. to an indi¬ 
vidual. To overcome these, one must 
have faith in oneself and in the supreme 
power. For instance, if a learner fails in 
an examination, he/she should not lose 
heart. He/ she should have complete faith 
in himself/herself that he/she is capable 
and will be able to pass the examination. 
Such a faith/ attitude is sure to help him/ 
her to achieve the goal. Further, one 
should have complete faith in the Su¬ 
preme Power. He/she should have the 
attitude that whatever He does, is good 
for him/her. Such an attitude bestows 
mental peace to an individual. 

Living for Others 

Another significant life coping skill is 


'living for others'. In our daily life, most 
of us primarily act to make our life com¬ 
fortable. In case of conflicts of one's com¬ 
forts with another in a situation, one 
tends to secure one's comforts causing 
discomfort to the others/ignoring others' 
comfort. It has been observed that such 
persons are not liked by others. If they 
are extremely selfish to meet their own 
ends, they get alienated from their fellow 
beings. Over a period, this alienation 
causes a lot of sufferings to them. On the 
contrary, those who live for others, ex¬ 
perience immense joy and happiness af¬ 
ter having served others. 

In view of above, eminent persons all 
over the world recommend that one 
should live for others. One should serve 
others in one way or the other according 
to one's physical and/ or financial capac¬ 
ity. In this regard, Swami Vivekananda 
beautifully remarked: 

" So long as millions live in hunger and 
ignorance, I hold every man a traitor, 
who having been educated at their 
expenses, pays not the least heed to 
them... Learn that whole life is giving. 
Give what you have to give". 

Swami Vivekananda, therefore, laid 
great stress on helping/serving others. 
He exhorted people to live for others: 

'The life is short, the varieties of the 
world are transient, but they alone 
live, who live for Cithers; the rest are 
more dead than alive." 

Control Over Ego 

Me-I (ego) is a very significant source of 
misery. The ego of a person isolates him/ 
her from his/her associates. A highly 
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egoistic person is not liked by other per¬ 
sons. He/she starts feeling lonely. Such 
a person thinks, "I am different from ev¬ 
erybody. All are fools. I am the only in¬ 
telligent person in the office/locality". 
This ego eats him/her. It destroys every¬ 
thing even life itself. According to Mata 
Amritanandamayi Devi (1996): 

" The ego makes life very similar to a 
battlefield, and in a battlefield there are 
only enemies, there are no friends, no 
near or dear ones. In a battlefield, there 
is no love or concern for others, you 
are always thinking about how to de¬ 
stroy the other. You never even con¬ 
sider forgetting and forgiving. Even 
those who seem to be on your side are 
trying to pull you down. In fact, they 
are thinking the same way that you 
are. They have similar suspicions. And 
so it is, that to begin with, you destroy 
the people on the opposite side, and 
then you end up destroying the people 
on your own side. Power and money 
make you blind. Everybody feels that 
he is something special that he is great. 
So he keeps trying to show others how 
great he is and this is what always 
ends in destruction." 

In order to control one's ego, one must 
realize that the Will of God governs and 
controls the entire creation and none can 
interfere with His Will. His Will is the 
cause of the world drama. Whatever one 
does, it is as per His Will/Command. A 
human being is a powerless creature. 
This realization helps a person to control 
his/her ego. A stanza from Jap(u) Ji Sahib 
uttered by Sri Guru Nanak Sahib, is given 
below: 


Hukmi hovan (i) milai vadiai. 

Hukmi utam (u) nich (u) hukmi (i) likh 
(i) dukh sukh paiaih. 

Ikna hukmi bakhsis ik (i) hukmi sada 
bhavaiaih. 

Hukmai andar (i) sabh (u) ko bahar 
(i) hukam na koe , 

Nanak hukmai je bujhai ta haumai 
kahai na koe: 

By His Command the mortals are 
made high or low and they suffer pain 
or get joy in accordance with His Com¬ 
mand 

Some get boons through His Com¬ 
mand while others always wander in 
transmigration by His Order. 

Everybody and everything is con¬ 
trolled by His Command, which none 
can escape. 

(Satguru) Nanak (says that) if the 
mortal were to realize the Lord's Com¬ 
mand they would never entertain ego¬ 
ism. 

Real Laughter 

There is nothing in life that is more 
worthy than one's laughter. Studies 
have revealed that laughter is with¬ 
ering away from our life because the lat¬ 
ter is becoming more and more complex 
and tense. Events come and go. Some are 
pleasant and others unpleasant. But 
whatever happens, these events should 
leave you untouched, One should not 
lose the laughter for anything whatso¬ 
ever. "In nature every thing is waiting for 
you to laugh. When you laugh, the whole 
of nature laughs with you. It echoes and 
resounds and that is really the worth of 
life" (Shanker, 2000). There are differ¬ 
ences in laughter. The real laughter is one 
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in which every cell of the body laughs. 
You must have observed real laughter 
when a child of six months or a year old 
laughs. Every cell of his/ her body laughs. 
His/her whole body is jumping and 
bouncing. A real laughter vibrates each 
cell which further pumps more blood 
towards the brain. That is why after a 
good laughter, an individual feels fresh 
because the brain gets more of oxygen. 

Regulating Control cmer Secretion from 
Endocrine Glands 

Studies have revealed that our out¬ 
look, behaviour and feelings are con¬ 
trolled by the hypothalamus and the 
secretions of the endocrine glands, 
specifically the pineal and the pitu¬ 
itary glands and the adrenal gland 
as affected by these two. For instance, 
some people have a strong tendency 
towards anger. They get angry over 
trifling issue(s). They rather suffer 
from violent fits of anger. Studies 
have revealed that "any factor lead¬ 
ing to spurt of the adrenal's secre¬ 
tion results in outbursts of anger. 
Studies have further revealed that by 
inducting something into the adre¬ 
nal of a monkey and thereby increasing 
the supply of adrenalin, doctors suc¬ 
ceeded in making the monkey run into 
wild temper. Similarly, by redu-cing the 
output of the adrenal, they calmed down 
the monkey dramatically" (Yuvacharya 
Mahapragya, 1994). 

The basic dispositions of an individual 
- fear, lust, anger, greed, jealousy, ego¬ 
ism, etc, can be controlled by regulating 
the flow of secretions from the said 
glands. So the solutions to our problems 


lie in controlling our internal secretions. 
The credit for this discovery should go 
to the Jain preceptors. This is because that 
in no other literature of India or the world 
at large, we find a more detailed exami¬ 
nation and analysis in this regard. Today 
biologists too endrose the view that the 
hormones secreted by the hypothalamus, 
the pituitary and the pineal glands, gov¬ 
ern the functions of the adrenals and the 
gonads. The sexual urge, and all other 
drives and dispositions are related to go¬ 
nads and the adrenals. They are con¬ 
trolled by and dependent upon the se¬ 
cretions of the said glands. Learners need 
to be provided suitable experiences to ac¬ 
quire skills to regulate control over se¬ 
cretion from endocrine glands. 

Education in Life Coping Skills 

The present scenario in the country 
demands immediate significant inter¬ 
ventions to help students to with¬ 
stand/overcome stresses, strains and 
frustration, depression, etc. One of 
the significant interventions is to 
train the students to acquire life cop¬ 
ing skills and develop desirable atti¬ 
tudes. This has to be a deliberate and 
planned effort. Graded curricular inputs 
have to be made from early years of edu¬ 
cation to the higher and professional level 
of education. 

Preparation of teachers, through well- 
designed teacher education programmes, 
would actually play a very significant 
role in developing these desirable life 
coping skills among learners in our 
schools and colleges. Teacher education 
programmes need to be enriched with 
regard to content and process of life 
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coping skills. It is not enough that 
teachers are sensitized only about 
them. They need to be provided 
rigorous training to acquire competen¬ 
cies to develop these skills among their 


learners. The National Council for 
Teacher Education (NCTE) and the 
Univesity Grants Commission (UGQ 
need to take suitable steps in this 
direction. 
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Thoughts of Radhakrishnan on 
Value Education 
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Dr kadhakrishnan's contribution towards education is of g*eat eminence. He began 
his career as a teacher and , therefore, had direct experience with educational institu¬ 
tions. He believed that the educational system must find its guiding principle in the 
aims of the social order for which it prepares and in the nature of the civilization it 
hopes to build, To him education must be humane, it must include not only th, train¬ 
ing of tlie intellect but also of the heart, No education can be complete if it neglects the 
heart and the spirit His advice to teachers was that they should exert their best in 
making their pupils noble, civilized and compassionate. Education should impart not 
only elements of general knowledge or technical skills but also give that bent of mind, 
that attitude of reason that spirit of democracy which will make responsible citizens of 
the country. 


Concept of Education 

Dr Radhakrishnan is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished and leading educationists of 
the twentieth century who contributed 
immensely to the cause of education. He 
was himself a teacher and, therefore, had 
direct experience with educational insti¬ 
tutions. Dr Radhakrishnan always 
stressed on the need for development of 
integrated personality of the individual. 
His ideas in education clearly highlight 
the value inculcation aspect and accul- 
turating role of education, 

'Education to be complete must be 


humane, it must include not only the 
training of the intellect but the refinement 
of the heart and the discipline of the 
spirit.' No education can be regarded as 
complete if it neglects the heart and the 
spirit Fundamental education must be 
based on twin principles of truth and 
love, He realized that there is a great deal 
of emphasis on intellectual and techni¬ 
cal skill but ethical and spiritual vitality 
are declining, Education should give a 
purpose to life. Man's completeness re¬ 
sults from the pursuit of truth and its 
application to improve human life, 
'Coarseness of feeling, darkness of mind 
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and the very casual way in which we in¬ 
flict cruelties - all indicate inward emp¬ 
tiness/ 

We are living m an age of disillusion 
and confusion where values are blurred, 
thoughts confused and aims wavering. 
This is a generation which knows how 
to doubt but not how to admire, much 
less to believe. This aimlessness and in¬ 
difference is responsible for the decline 
of standards and fading of ideals. The 
great luminary believed that education 
is the means by which we can tide up our 
minds, acquire information, as well as a 
sense of values. Education need not be 
only literary or academic but also impart 
that bent of mind, thatattitude of reason, 
that spirit of democracy which will 
make responsible citizens and develop 
goodwill, patience, forbearance, etc. The 
report of the University Education 
Commission 1948-49 of which Dr 
Radhakrishnan was the Chairman, states 
that the educational system must find its 
guiding principle in the aims of the so¬ 
cial order for which it prepares and in 
the nature of the civilization it hopes to 
build. Unless we know whether we are 
tending, we cannot decide what we 
should aim at and how we should 
achieve it. Societies need a clear purpose 
to keep them stable in a world of bewil¬ 
dering change. 

The growth, development and 
progress of a nation depends upon the 
character of its citizens. This was amply 
realized by the scholar statesman to 
whom'character is the destiny'. One can¬ 
not have a great nation with people of 
small character, consequently education 
must prepare people with character who 


will be willing to respect others, dedicate 
their lives for the cause of the nation and 
work with utmost care, caution and 
commitment. Purity of character is 
empahsized in all the writings of Dr 
Radhakrishnan which explicitly indicate 
that without this one ingredient nations 
cannot attain greater heights. 'We cannot 
climb the mountain when the very 
ground at our feet is crumbling. When 
the very basis of our structure is shaky, 
how can we reach the heights which we 
have set before ourselves'. Nearly fifty 
years later, these ideas appear to be even 
more relevant in view of all-round suf¬ 
fering inflicted upon common men, due 
to loss of values in every sphere of hu¬ 
man activity. 

Appeal to the Youth 

Dr Radhakrishnan felt that the students 
were not trained to approach life's prob¬ 
lems with the fortitude, self-control and 
sense of balance which our new condi¬ 
tions demand, thus, students become a 
danger to themselves and to the society. 
He hoped that universities would pay 
greater attention to this side of education. 
He further observes that' the student un¬ 
rest and indiscipline—all these things are 
mainly traceable to the lack of proper 
nutriment to the human spirit. If we are 
able to sustain them properly, to give 
them food for the spirit, music for the 
soul, gymnastics for the body and reli¬ 
gion for the whole mind,the whole total¬ 
ity of the human being, we will be able 
to develop a better nation'. The distin¬ 
guished educationistfound a widespread 
sense of dissatisfaction and frustration 
among the youth in the country. He 
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remarks that 'If these things are to be re¬ 
moved and if the young men and women 
are to be persuaded to enlist themselves 
in the work of internal consolidation and 
development, it is essential to empha¬ 
size national unity/ rapid economic de¬ 
velopment and a pure, clean and honest 
administration. We must put down the 
forces that impair our national unity, re¬ 
tard our economic progress and 
endeavour to raise standards of efficiency 
and honesty in our administration. 

Dr Radhakrishnan always appealed 
and pleaded to the young men 'and 
women: "Mother India expects of you 
that your lives should be clean, noble and 
dedicated to selfless work". He admired 
the attainment of intellectual abilities and 
technical skills by young persons but si¬ 
multaneously advised them to make 
these more valuable by devoting them¬ 
selves fully to the great cause of selfless 
service of fellow beings and the nation. 
To him the future destiny of India de¬ 
pends on 'Our spiritual strength rather 
than on material wealth'. It is the spirit 
of the people which is the greatest asset 
of the nation. In the earlier years after 
Independence he often emphasized the 
fact that the future progress of the coun¬ 
try depends on accomplishing in a few 
decades the work of centuries. The es¬ 
sential means of bringing about a new so¬ 
ciety is education. He greatly emphasized 
the need to develop human understand¬ 
ing, the key to which lies in sympathy, 
tolerance and love. To him the purpose 
of education would be lost if it is devoid 
of spiritual direction and if it fails to nur¬ 
ture and inculcate love and affection on 
one hand and truth, non-violence and 


peace on the other. Education should 
help to develop a bright image of new 
India where everyone would be free so¬ 
cially and economically, and break 
through the fogs of fear, ignorance, self- 
interest and superstition. 

Basic Values 

In today's world with increasing 
erosion of values and growing mental 
ailments a recovery of faith in the ulti¬ 
mate spiritual values is essential. Educa¬ 
tion alone can impart proper sense of 
values. It must enable a person to distin¬ 
guish right from wrong. The difference 
in a cultured man from that of a barbar¬ 
ian is not his wealth but his wisdom, hon¬ 
esty, compassion — his wholesome de¬ 
velopment of the body, mind and soul. 
Those who are learned but do not have 
love within them are demoniac, they are 
characterized by intellectual arrogance, 
spiritual crassness and coldness of heart. 
It is being increasingly realized that a 
balanced view of education should be 
developed. Dr Radhakrishnan empha¬ 
sized thatin addition to intellectual train¬ 
ing, imagination should be fostered and 
the emotions refined. The inquisitive 
mind, the intuitive heart, the sensitive 
spirit and the searching conscience 
should be developed. He continuously 
appealed for respect for basic values, 
which is the only antidote to the distem¬ 
pers of our society—socially, economi¬ 
cally as well as politically. In his opinion 
'we must recognize that there is some¬ 
thing in man that hungers and thirsts af¬ 
ter righteousness.' If sheer confusion 
dominates the scene and we live in an 
age of anxiety and greed, it is because our 
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training has been one-sided. It is wrong 
to assume that the only means required 
for the betterment of mankind are more 
and more of scientific discovery and tech¬ 
nological improvement. The main 
purpose of education should be on the 
making of true human beings. 
Dr Radhakrishnan observes that 'we do 
not wish to train mere specialists and 
technicians but civilized human beings/ 
The country does need engineers, scien¬ 
tists, teachers but they should not cease 
to be human and humane. Right educa¬ 
tion should impart not only knowledge 
and skill but also humanity and virtue. 
We cannot overlook the need for these 
when we remember the elusive and vul¬ 
nerable character of youth. He further 
reiterates that the young must be trained 
to the best possible way in the all-round 
living, they must learn to observe spon¬ 
taneously those unwritten laws of de¬ 
cency and honour felt by good men but 
not enforced by any statute. How can all 
this be achieved ? There could be several 
factors that could contribute effectively. 
Most critical to achieving such objectives 
would be the teachers. The commitment, 
competence and willingness to perform 
would decide the level of quality. 

In the report to UNESCO of the Inter¬ 
national Commission on Education for 
the Twenty-first Century headed by 
Jacques Delors two important recom¬ 
mendations have been made: 'social co¬ 
hesion' and 'learning to live together'. We 
must cultivate the art of human relation¬ 
ship, the ability to live and work together 
overcoming the dividing forces of the 
time. Education can help to foster the 
desire to live together, which is a basic 


component of social cohesion and na¬ 
tional identity. This canbe achieved only 
when the school curricula uniformly 
emphasizes value education. This has 
been stated in the National Policy on Edu¬ 
cation, 1986, "The growing concern over 
the erosion of essential values and an in¬ 
creasing cynicism in society has brought 
to focus the need for readjustments in the 
curriculum in order to make education a 
forceful tool for the cultivation of social 
and moral values". In fact these policy 
stipulations are directly linked to the 
views of Dr Radhakrishnan who consis¬ 
tently stressed on humanistic, moral and 
ethical values as essentials in the growth 
and development of every individual 
child. 

Role of Teachers and Teacher Educa¬ 
tion Programmes 

Ancient teachers tried to teach subjects 
and impart wisdom. Their ideal was 
wisdom along with knowledge. Educa¬ 
tion should train the mind and the soul, 
it should give both knowledge and wis¬ 
dom . To quote T.S.Eliot: 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge ? 

Where is the knowledge we have lost 
in information ? 

The cycles of Heaven in twenty cen¬ 
turies 

Bring us farther from God and nearer 
to the dust. 

The Indian concept of a teacher is that 
of a Acharya or Guru. Acharya is one 
whose conduct is exemplary. He is an 
example of good conduct who inspires 
his pupils with love of virtue and hatred 
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towards cruelty, greed and violence. The 
nation needs teachers who can exercise 
a wholesome influence on the students. 
Dr Radhakrishnan expected teachers to 
be role models, he remarked that'Let me 
tell you, the boys do not care for the ex- 
ampleyou set. It is notmerely the instruc¬ 
tion which you impart to them in the 
classroom but the kind of life you lead. 
You think that they do not see it but they 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. They 
know everything about their teachers 
and if they have no respect for the teach¬ 
ers it is because they know more than 
they ought to know'. The kind of educa¬ 
tion provided to the children is essen¬ 
tially determined by the kind of men and 
women procured as teachers, therefore, 
we must be cautious to get the right type 
of persons for the teaching profession 
and not the unwilling, uninspired and 
unprepared who enter the profession for 
the sake of livelihood rather than love, 
commitment and aptitude for this pro¬ 
fession. 

The teacher education programmes in 
India still largely follow alien models, 
these need to be strengthened by incor¬ 
porating the ideas and thoughts of Indian 
educationists amongst whom Dr 
Radhakrishnan occupies one of the high¬ 
est pedestal. It is in the tradition of 
Aurobindo, Gandhi, Vivekananda, 
Tagore and Dayanand that he has crys¬ 
tallized his philosophical understanding 
into pragmatic realities. These would be 
highly valuable to the teachers. Teachers 
have to understand the community con¬ 
cerns continuously. In changing times it 
would require critical reflection on their 


part. Teachers with commitment will 
have an appreciation of diverse perspec¬ 
tives on educational issues and a com¬ 
mitment to democratic forms of educa¬ 
tion. Consequently teacher education 
programmes need to foster student teach¬ 
ers to develop their own socio-cultural 
and educational visions in the context of 
national growth and development For 
achieving this, intellectual, personal and 
professional growth of teachers would be 
vital. The programmes must encourage 
learning through intuition, imagination 
and aesthetic experience. It must include 
early and continuous engagement — 
through direct immersion or simulation 
— with the multiple realities of children, 
teaching and schools. The teacher edu¬ 
cation programmes must help student 
teachers to acquire a 'practical wisdom' 
that integrates forms of understanding, 
skilled action in and outside classrooms 
and a particular sensitivity to the diver¬ 
sity of students. 

Dr Radhakrishnan was aware of the 
changing roles that the teacher has to 
perform in the rapid moving world. The 
teachers can no longer live in ivory tow¬ 
ers; they are instruments of change and 
have to perpetually respond to new 
ideas. The great educationist was con¬ 
cerned with the plight of teachers and 
realized that if the teachers have to per¬ 
form well they must be ensured reason¬ 
able conditions of life and work, While 
celebrating the Teachers' Day he said that 
the teachers must have pride in their pro¬ 
fession and faith in their task and in the 
process the people and the government 
can help by giving the teachers the rec¬ 
ognition which they deserve. 
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Women's Education 
nr Radhakrishnan was of the firm view 
Lfwomen are not in any way lienor 
He wanted women to be edu 
t0 ^Tn the same way as men. He accords 

^"wo^/theposWono 

I'ZJrn »ny society■ is . Jr* 

its cultural and spiritual level. Once 

while addressing women he said after 

JeacHevementoffreedomseverallegg- 

lative measures have been enacted with 
a view to the equal treatment of women 
andmen. But legislative measures arenot 
enough. The climate of opinion has to 
change and women themselves have to 
exert their utmost to improve their men- 

tal stature'. He hoped that more women 
would take to professions, especially 
education, health, public service and 
politics. He considered it a great respon¬ 
sibility of the mother in the education of 
the children because childrenlearn from 
their mothers, their ideas and attitudes. 
No social progress can be expected wit 

backwardness in women's education. Ur 

Radhakrishnan felt the great need for 
programmes like literacy drive of a spe¬ 
cial nature for women in backward ar¬ 
eas, He was deeply concerned with the 
breaking up of marriages and growing 
conflicts between married couples. To 
quote his words, 'The weakening o 
union marriage and so of the family 
causing wide- spread concern. It is no 
congratulating ourselves that things are 
not so bad here as in some other coun¬ 
tries. For the deterioration is increasing 
gradually in our country'. To check such 
conflicts we have to adopt higher s n 
dards of education and moral instruction, 
not merely for women but also for men. 


Cultural Heritage 

Education must provide for the dev '- lo P' 
ment of culture. A society is held to¬ 
gether by the possession of culture. The 

University Education Commission ob¬ 
serves that educational system has ne¬ 
glected India's past, It has not been able 
?o provide much to the Indian students 
with the knowledge of their omdbft 

Our youthmustbeconsciousof the value 

of our great heritage. He/She must be 
able to discard whatever has been in ) u ^ 

ous in our history and what is livmg m 

our culture must be preserved. Nations 
are made by artists, thinkers, saints and 
philosophers. However well-informed 
we may be in general knowledge, how¬ 
ler technically efficient we may be in 
our special vocations, If we a^ot 
tinted with the roots of our past, if we 

do not have an understandingof wha^« 

called the 'wisdom of the ages o 
cation falls short of its true ideals. 

ReligionVitaltoUfe 

Religion has a special toport^c^o^r 
Radhakrishnan. Hete 

is the rematog ofanan^P^^ to 

which is unsatisfied, P effflg»o mw | 
According to Dr 4 

be judgelbot by;od^g|,ggg :o ^ 

actions, 

issrssffisss: 

shall enter pfemy Father 

but he that i 
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which is in Heaven". An English poet 
wrote: 

Knowledge we ask not.. .knowledge 
thou has lent 

But Lord, the will... there lies our 
bitter need 

Grant us to build, above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 

We are living in a world which is dan¬ 
gerously distracted and troubled, where 
man has become man's worst enemy. In 
such a situation there is a dire need for 
requiring a sense of the sacred. 

The University Education Commis¬ 
sion states that religion cannot be im¬ 
parted in the form of lessons. It is not to 
be treated as one of a number of subjects 
to be taught in measured hourly doses. 
What is needed is transmitting of values, 
the human heart must be civilized. 

Value Inculcation 

The NCERT has brought out in 2000, 
National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education which is an attempt to provide 
a fresh look to certain issues. It has 
stressed on the need of a comprehensive 
programme of value inculcation starting 
at the very earliest stage of school edu¬ 
cation as a regular part of schools' daily 
routine, It recommends value inculca¬ 
tion through morning assembly and 
regular relating of stories about lives and 
teachings of prophets and saints and 
readings from books of wisdom. The 
new NCERT Curriculum states that the 
entire educational process has to be such 


that children are able to know good, love 
good, do good, and grow into mutually 
tolerant citizens. This framework empha¬ 
sizes values, spirituality and basic ac¬ 
quaintance with religions. The school 
curriculum can no longer neglect the 
major issues facing not only our nation 
but the whole world. Children have to be 
made familiar with issues like peace, cul¬ 
ture , religions, concept of family, age 
care, human rights, etc. 

The greatness of ideas and thoughts is 
always established by these luminaries 
independent of time span and conse¬ 
quently of unusual applicability at all 
times. Radhakrishnan's views on educa¬ 
tion appears more relevant today when 
the world is facing innumerable conflicts, 
hatred, distrust and violence. Under¬ 
standing of the self, relationship with 
society and nature are evident in his 
writings which make anattemptto estab¬ 
lish a symbiosis of self with nature and 
society. His thoughts exhort teachers to 
assimilate knowledge and create 
knowledge continuously. Our schools 
can translate Dr Radhakrishnan's ideas 
into practice by offering an enjoyable 
climate within the school which provides 
the smooth transition from home 
to school. The present-day focus on 
teaching < w'd learning as a partnership 
activity between the teacher and the 
learner is very much evident in his 
thoughts. His ideas can greatly contrib¬ 
ute to nurturance of human values and 
consequently preparation of better citi¬ 
zens of tomorrow. □ 
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Issues related to value education are listed in a research cjuestions format. 
Implementable realistic values are defined in a Gandhian framework. The positive 
and negative aspects of value inculcation and development of value clarification skill 
as the main two objectives of value education are presented. In the former case lack of 
manifestation of social purpose and in the latter case absence of a reliable, objective 
mode of assessment technique are particularly emphasized as inherent lacunae. Based 
on Kantian and utilitarian model the basis of other-regarding values are presented 
with examples. On the other hand, following Aristotle, the philosophy of self-regard¬ 
ing values is discussed. This age-old dichotomy is then resolved by proposing an 
universal other-regarding value model based on the hypothesis that any individuals 
value does not exist in actualization if the individual is isolated from die entire envi¬ 
ronment. For assessment of the inculcation of these other-regarding values the con¬ 
ventional Mama Test and Baba Test are presented for completeness, with the obser¬ 
vation that they are likely to be bias-laden. Then a simplistic but powerful model to 
assess the inculcation of values in the learners is proposed. Its operationlization is 
demonstrated with two examples. Advantages and usability of the model are also 
discussed. 


* 


Introduction 

In recent times people of all walks of life 
assert that there is a crisis of values ~ 
moral, ethical, social, religious, political, 
economic, and even intellectual — in all 


i >r 

states and societies (Cuninungs et 
al.,1988). In fact in the superfast meta¬ 
morphosis of social culture the thin mem¬ 
brane separating $in and virtue, as 
evinced by Dante in his 'Letters to Satan' 
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is fast vanishing. As a result of this, there 
is now greater emphasis on value edu¬ 
cation in the framework of the ground 
reality that taking all countries for which 
data are available (Cha et al.,1988) less 
than 1 per cent of the instructional time 
is devoted to value education. The 
National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education (2000) also puts special empha¬ 
sis on the introduction of value educa¬ 
tion in the curriculum, 

The major questions that value edu¬ 
cation as an established sub-discipline 
(Leming,1983) poses can be stated thus 
(Cummings et al.,1988): 

• "What is to be understood by the 
term value education and what are 
the objectives of value education ? 

• What values, secular and non¬ 
secular, should form the content of 
value education 7 

• What institutions are to be 
responsible for establishing values 
and for inculcating them ? 

• What age cohorts and social groups 
are most likely to be influenced by 
value education? 

• If education is a primary vehicle of 
socialization, what aspects of 
schooling, as between the formal 
curriculum, the school ethos, the 
administrative structure, or, other 
elements are most important ? 

• What is the role of the teacher, how 
is he/she to be selected and trained, 
and what pedagogical practices are 
to be approved ? 

• And finally, how is the effectiveness 
of the programne to be ascertained?" 


Whereas the first question relates to 
the values to be inculcated under value 
education the last one addresses to de¬ 
fining an assessment procedure. 

According to Mahatma Gandhi the 
seven deadly sins are: 

• Wealth without work, 

• Pleasure without conscience, 

• Knowledge without character, 

• Commerce (business)without 
morality (ethics), 

• Science without humanity, 

• Religion without sacrifice,and 

• Politics without principle. 

If one replaces the 'without' by 'with' 
then one will have an implementable 
definition of realistic values and also ans¬ 
wer to the first question. 

However, 'implementable definition' 
raises the question of'implementable' in 
what sense ? Does value education mean 
development of'value clarification' skill 
in a Kohlbergian framework (Kohlberg, 
1971, Kohlberg et al.,1983) of six stages 
of moral development, marked by dis¬ 
tinct ways of thinking about questions of 
right and wrong, or, in the jurisprudence 
model (Oliver and Shaver, 1974) of value 
judgement related to public issues, or, 
technique c* analyzing value conflicts 
(Frankel, 1976), or, value education means 
promotion of 'Value inculcation'. Both 
these approaches have positive and nega¬ 
tive aspects. 

Attainment of the skill of value clari¬ 
fication does not necessarily mean that 
the person concerned has inculcated the 
values. What can be more glaring than a 
father, who advocates that smoking is a 
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stance of I » « va j ue clarifica- 

toSkMFOvW^ under the tew and 

Srfindul S e S onthe S ly.nmeny 

y -nnl activities? In fact as early as 1928, 

Sehomeend May (1928)h>1 sported 

that people's behaviour fails to retlec 
he r stated commitment to honesty 
Kohlberg,1970). So attainment of this 
ability does not always serve its crucial 

social purpose. But its positive aspect s 

St is a measurable trait and its growth 
Kgh the various Kohlbergian stages 
can be assessed. 

On the other hand, once values are 
inculcated, S ven sometimes blindly and 
not necessarily with wisdom and pru¬ 
dence, its crucial social ob|echveis f 
filled. But the negative aspect is. it is d it 
ficultto measure this inculcation in quan¬ 
tifiable terms. . . , 

We in this paper redefine the social 

purpose of value inculcation, because, for 
obvious reasons of social benefits value 
inculcation is more important than attain¬ 
ing the skills of value clarification. We 
then make an attempt to remove its nega¬ 
tive aspectby proposing a realistic assess- 
ment model by realizing the significance 
of evaluation, once values are put in the 
curriculum. 

A Dichotomy 

A dichotomy in the social purpose of 
value inculcation exists n S ht * ron * 
days of Aristotle and Kant. Kantiarv 
tarian and ordinary intuitive mor ®b^, 
their differing ways all treat concerto* 
the well-being of others as motej*^ 
tant than concern for one's own welfare 


and .merest* (Slote.1999; 

1948). Baron (1995) ob f erv “ jET, 
son might lack ^° le "“ 
good character ia not 
ues exist only in relationi tn othm JhB 
is called the 'other-regarding Values. 

History is replete with corroborating 
evidences. It is worthwhile to quote one 
evidence here because tbe person con- 
cerned had wisdom and fortitude (r 
garded as excellent values) b^achon 
was not acceptable tothe society at the 
initial stage (Khera,1999). 

About a hundred years ago, a man 
fooked at the morning newsp^f 

h^nwne in ^®obhutfy 

^jSewasshok^lhere 
or there 1 ? When he regained compo¬ 
sure, his second thought was to find 
out what people had said about him. 
The obituary read "Dynamite Wng 
dies". And also "He was the mer 
chant of death". This man was the 

inventor of dynamite and wh^ h 
read the words "merchant of deattw 

" e flfthat this is not the way he 
day on, he started KS t 

ttSZZSS&if'*** 

great N ° bd 

theessenc@o6tto«^^^ ? ^ 

^ ues 
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occupy the primacy of position in the hi¬ 
erarchy of values. 

As a second conception of value incul¬ 
cation, axiology would construe values 
as traits of character in some sense con¬ 
stitutive of human flourishing (Carr, 
1991; Hursthouse, 1997). This is based on 
Aristotelian virtue ethics (Aristotel,1985) 
which has its focus primarily, though not 
exclusively, upon the good of the pos¬ 
sessor of virtues. In that sense it empha¬ 
sizes 'self-regarding Values'. 

However, we plan to remove this air- ‘ 
tight dichotomy by asserting that a value 
does not exist in isolation of the pos¬ 
sessor. It manifests and hence is compre¬ 
hended in the framework of the 
possessor's relation with others. As for 
example, prudence and resourcefulness 
are considered as self-regarding values. 
But one's prudence gets expressed only 
vyhen one is within an environment. If 
we keep a person isolated from every¬ 
thing then perhaps his 'prudence' won't 
have any scope for actualization and 
hence won't exist for all purposes. From 
a utilitarian or Kantian point of view val¬ 
ues are invested with moral significance 
only to the extent that they are causally 
or instrumentally productive of human 1 
happiness. On the other hand, from a te¬ 
leological or Aristotelian point of view a 
flourishing life of the possessor of values 
also has an important social dimension, 
like, friendship and sociability. Thus in a 
broader sense the dichotomy vanishes 
and in principle we have only 'other-re¬ 
garding Values'. 

A Model for Assessment 

As discussed above, primacy should be 


given to value inculcation and not value 
clarification skill as the latter does not 
imperatively include altruism. That 
raises the question: How one is going to 
evaluate the degree of value inculcation 
by the learner? 

Conventional Model 

There are two traditional tests: the Mama 
Test and the Baba Test (Khera,1999). 

Manta TeshWhenever you are doing, 
whatever you are doing, wherever and 
with whomever, at home or at work, 
alone or with someone, if values are in 
question, ask yourself, "If my Mama were 
to see me doing what I am doing right 
now, would she be proud of me and say 
"Attaboy", or, would she hang her head 
in shame ?" If you passed the Mama Test 
and failed all other tests, you have 
passed. But if you failed the Mama Test 
and passed all other tests, you have 
failed. 

Baba Test .‘Whenever you are doing, what¬ 
ever you are doing, wherever and with 
whomever, at home or at work, alone or 
with someone, if values are in question, 
ask yourself, "If my children were to see 
me doing what I am doing right now, 
would I want them to see it, or, would I 
be embarrassed ?" Again, the clouds of 
doubt will clear very quickly and you will 
get your right answers. 

However, these conventional tests 
have one commonflaW/i.e, the possessor 
of the value, resulting in the activity, all 
is to assess himself/herself. So, in all 
probability there will be a bias. We desire 
to make the assessment as much bias-free 
as possible. 
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Our Model 

Our model is based on a famous line of 
Calvin Coolidge: 

"No person was ever honoured for what 
he received. Honour has been the reward 
for what he gave." 

So in our advocated universal 'Other- 
regarding' model of values, it is more im¬ 
portant what we'Give' to the society than 
what we 'Take' from the society. This is 
important also from a second count — it 
gives us a tool to distinguish between a 
desirable and undesirable manifestation 
of the same value. As for example, a bur¬ 
glar has to be courageous to perform his 
stealing act and an army personnel also 
has to be courageous to lay down his life 
for the country in the battle. Both are 
manifestations of the same value 'cour¬ 
age', but have different implications. Our 
model has the in-built potential to differ¬ 
entiate between the two. Our model is 

Give 

Take > 1... desirable value (la) 

= 1... acceptable value (lb) 

< 1... undesirable value (lc) 

When we analyze an activity of a 
judgement by, or, a stand taken in a value 
conflict by a person, determine in terms 
of what/ how much he gives to the soci¬ 
ety and takes from the society and find 
out their ratio, then equation (1) gives a 
clear-cut way to conclude whether the 
person has a desirable/acceptable/unde¬ 
sirable value,The important point of fids 
assessment procedure is : it is fairly ob¬ 
jective. However, it demands the obser- 
vation and analysis of an activity of a 
judgement by or a stand takenfih arfvalue *■ 
conflict by a person. 


We present below two examples of the 
operationalization of the model. 

Example 1 

The activity is: A student is found 
copying in the examination. 

Analysis 

By copying he will pass the exami¬ 
nation, the society will give him a 
degree, assign him duties with sal¬ 
ary/wage benefits. All these he will 
'Take' from the society. When it 
comes to giving, he cannot 'Give' 
anything back to the society, because 
as he lacks in basic knowledge, he 
cannot perform his duties to the ex¬ 
tent it is expected from him. So he 
will take more from the society and 
give less to it. It conforms to (lc) and 
the activity of copying in the exami¬ 
nation is the outcome of the undesir¬ 
able form of 'Courage'. 

Example 2 

Consider the well-known incident 
where there is a value conflict. A her¬ 
mit was sitting in the evening hours 
on the verandah of his hermitage. A 
king came running and sought a 
place to hide as robbers were chas¬ 
ing him. The hermit hid him inside 
the hut. Soon the robbers came and 
asked the hermit whether he has seen, 
the king. Now the hermit has two op¬ 
tions before him. 

Option I: He will speak the truth as 
it is accepted as a desirable value. 

Analysis 

Whafehetake&lromitheaaeiety-iahis 

praise as a hermit who-speaks truth 
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on all occasions. What he gives to the 
society is nothing. On the other hand 
by his speaking the truth the robbers 
will catch the king and may kill him 
after snatching all the ornaments and 
jewellary. So, in fact the society may 
lose a king and along with it his good 
governance. So the ratio is less than 
1 and it is a case of (lc). 

Option 11: He will speak lie that he 
has not seen the king. 

Analysis 

He is not taking anything from the 
society. 

Rather,if later the actual fact comes 
to light other people may say that the 
hermit also tells lies on occasions. But 
he gives a lot to the society by giving 
back the king alive. So he gives more 
than he takes from the society and 
conforms to (la). 

Thus, although telling lies is regarded 
as an undesirable value, our model takes 
care of the contextuality of the situation 
and shows that in this situation of value 
conflict telling lies is a desirable value. 

Conclusion 

In this short paper we have made an ef¬ 
fort to resolve the dichotomy of self-re¬ 
garding and other-regarding values and 
have brought both under the umbrella of 
universal other-Tegarding values, It is 


generally believed that assessment of in¬ 
culcation of values is a self-defeating 
endeavour and is fraught with subjectiv¬ 
ity. We do not put our coin on suchskep- 
tics, rather we put faith in the words of 
Woodrow Wilson: "I would rather fail in 
a cause that will ultimately succeed than 
succeed in a cause that would ultimately 
fail". We have proposed a very simplis¬ 
tic and realistic model for assessment of 
inculcation of values by the leamers.The 
beauty of the model is 

• it is a very simple model and its 
potential power comes from its 
simplicity; 

• it is fairly objective; 

• use of it by a teacher, in a classroom 
situation, does not need any special 
training; and 

• the conclusions are relaible and valid 
atleast in the framework of other- 
regarding values. 

However, it puts a premium on the 
teacher in the sense that the teacher has 
to consciously observe the learner when¬ 
ever the learner is engaged in any value- 
related activity, advances a value-laden 
judgement, or, takes a stand in a value- 
conflict situation. 

The authors acknowledge the suggestions of 
Prof. C.Das, Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University, 
about the model, proposed here, for the assess¬ 
ment of inculcation of values. 
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Students' Perception 
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Teacher plays a significant role in inculcating values in children. But the teacher him¬ 
self/herself has to be committed to the said values. The teacher's role in the total educa¬ 
tional process is vital as child's behaviour, attitudes, interests, etc. are greatly influ¬ 
enced by the teacher. Research has provided a core group of essential skills fundamen¬ 
tal to teaching which can be categorized as personal and professional. Studies have also 
been conducted in India lohich provide understanding into important values and quali¬ 
ties of a good or an effective teacher. The present investigation is an attempt to collect 
opinions of a section of students of Classes VI to XII regarding the values and qualities 
which, from their point of view, a good teacher should possess. Most of the responses 
given referred to the personal values enshrined by the teachers. Love, caring, fairness, 
friendliness, open-mindedness, respect for feelings and emotions of pupils were the 
qualities in teachers most frequently preferred by students. 


Introduction 

Individuals acquire, learn and develop 
attributes and values through numerous 
interactions and variety of experiences in 
life, One comes to imbibe certain values, 
habits of thought and qualities of mind 
that are concomitant to the pursuit of that 
particular field of knowledge through a 
complete process of value attainment. 
'Right values are not discovered through 
the authority of society or tradition; only 
individual thoughtfulness can reveal 


them' (Krishnamurti, 1973). This inner 
thoughtfulness is basically triggered by 
the right kind of education. The prime 
function of education in this perspective 
would be to bring about an integrated in¬ 
dividual who is capable of dealing with 
life as a whole, who not only acquires the 
technical knowledge but also under¬ 
stands its relationship with the total pro¬ 
cess of life and is capable of resolving 
inner psychological pressures and 
conflicts. As J,Krishnamurti maintains, 
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'the man who knows how to split the 
atom but has no love in his heart becomes 

a monster 7 . . . , 

A similar thought process ts to be 
found in Learning : The Treasure Within, 
the Report to UNESCO of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission on Education for the 
Twenty-first Century wherein it is stated 
that'there is, therefore, every reason to 
place renewed emphasis on the moral 
and cultural dimensions of education, 
enabling each person to grasp the indi¬ 
viduality of other people and to under¬ 
stand the world's erratic progression to¬ 
wards a certain unity; but this process 
must begin with self-understanding 
through an inner voyage whose mile¬ 
stones are knowledge, meditation and 
the practice of self-criticism/ The National 
Policy on Education, 1986 also stressed the 
need 'to make education a forceful tool 
for the cultivation of social and moral 
values'. 

Value Inculcation in Children 

Values have been described as ideas- 
tied-to-feelings'. They denote the attitude 
of prizing a thing, finding it worthwhile 
for its own sake, or intrinsically, on the 
one hand and a distinctively intellectual 
act — an operation of comparing, judg¬ 
ing or evaluating on the other. In other 
words, values represent an individual s 
philosophy that guides him in his 
behaviour under a variety of situations. 
Values are essentially related to socia 
interaction and represent the system¬ 
atized reaction tendencies on the par o 
the individual. Problems, however, arise 
from conflicting values. ■ 

In an educational system the? teacher 
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undoubtedly plays a significant role in 
inculcating values in children. However, 
this is possible only when the teacher 
himself or herself is committed to the said 
values. Society expects the teacher to be 
an embodiment of values in his/her per¬ 
sonal life. The teacher should be a per¬ 
son of unimpeachable character and a 
paragon of virtue (Seshadri, 1992). He/ 
she is further expected to inspire children 
by setting self example. In the process of 
value inculcation the teacher should 
motivate students to make their own 
value judgments, think and reflect criti¬ 
cally and rationally before valuing and 
organizing the values in the form of a 

Va Value^acquisition by children in fact 
goes on constantly within the school en¬ 
vironment and also outside through 
variety of organized activities hke das - 
room instruction, innumerablentera 

tions between teacher and pupil pupil 

^dpupil, parents and thechddjadateo 

through participation in wAetyrf 
ricular and co-curricular 
school ethos silently transmiWWPBSl 
the general tone of school and its cugOJ 
lunfa number of values to its studegs,. 
Teacher plays a dominant role, w 

and ideals.-. , ■ _s 


and ideals.-. * - 
Rational vs Enibfiona^ ^ ^ 

Manhasheeh^ 
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of his thinking and activity not so much 
on reason as on his attachment, conscious 
or implicit, to interests, habits, de¬ 
sires, fantasies and similar dynamic 
propellers (AMU, 1964), American psy¬ 
chiatrists have coined a term 'Emotional 
Intelligence' to describe a person's abil¬ 
ity to understand one's own feelings, deal 
with negative experiences and get along 
with people. Researchers believe that 
IQ contributes just about 20 per cent of a 
person's success and the rest 80 per cent 
is dependent on other factors like 
EQ(Emotional Quotient). Competency 
research in over 200 companies and or¬ 
ganizations worldwide suggests that 
about one-third of this difference is due 
to technical skill and cognitive ability 
while two-thirds is due to emotional 
competence. In order to promote emo¬ 
tional intelligence learning goals need to 
be linked to personal values and a posi¬ 
tive relationship is to be fostered between 
the trainers and the learners. 

Place of Teacher is Paramount 

In recent years the conception of value 
has enlarged in its scope. For example, 
the qualities like selfless work, tolerance, 
cooperation, sympathy which were long 
branded as virtues, are now classed un¬ 
der the general classification of values, 
In a progressive society one of the func¬ 
tions of education is to create new val¬ 
ues. Further, in the field of education it 
is the educator or the classroom teacher 
who is in fact the prime mover, the pivot 
or of course the teal problem, 

The problem is to educate the educa¬ 
tor, A teacher while taking real interest 
in the child as an individual not only edu¬ 


cates the child but also learns from it in 
the process. This is so because right edu¬ 
cation is a mutual task and the task itself 
demands patience, consideration and af¬ 
fection. Teaching in no way means con¬ 
ditioning of the child to become a cog in 
the social machine. A teacher should help 
the child to grow into an integrated per¬ 
sonality and a creative human being who 
is empowered to examine and under¬ 
stand the values and at times also ques¬ 
tion the values. 

In the total transactional process the 
place and importance of teacher is para¬ 
mount. He/she influences children by 
his/her behaviour, attitude, interests and 
philosophy of life. In ancient India Guru 
was called father. He was expected to 
make his lessons interesting and pleas¬ 
ant as also in accordance with the child's 
nature and understanding. According to 
Altekar (1948) the teacher had to be pa¬ 
tient and treat his pupils impartially. He 
was a man of high character, well 
grounded in his own branch of know¬ 
ledge, had a fluent delivery, readiness of 
wit, stock of interesting anecdotes and 
capable of instructing and inspiring. The 
teacher was to be tender-hearted, abode 
of virtue, man of right conduct, respect¬ 
ful to others, humble, speaker of truth 
and dutiful, who does not utter harsh 
words and is self-disciplined (Adaval, 
1979). 

During the medieval period saints like 
Kabir, Dadu and others described the 
teacher as one who removes ignorance, 
is kind and impartial. Good handwriting, 
clear and accurate pronunciation were 
considered essential. Seshadri (1992) 
while discussing the role of teachers in 
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value education maintains: "Values are 
also transmitted through the general tone 
of the school and the hidden curriculum. 
Teachers both as deliverers of value edu¬ 
cation messages and also as influencers 
of the overall school atmosphere ... 
should order their behaviour in accor¬ 
dance with the highest standards and 
ethics of their profession". 

What is a Good Teacher like - Some 
Research Findings 

Many educators — both practitioners 
and researchers view the practical and 
relevant routines of day-to-day teaching 
as equally or more important than the 
theoretical or philosophical aspects of 
education (Ralph, 1994 b). Many educa¬ 
tional administrators view effective 
teaching as a complex process of reflec¬ 
tive practice whereby the professional 
teacher plans, prepares and orchestrates 
in a sensible, sensitive fashion a variety 
of methods, materials and motivating 
experiences meeting students' learning 
needs (Darling-Hammond &Sclan, 1992; 
Eby, 1992; Ralph, 1994 a) In making 
sound judgments about teaching-learn¬ 
ing events effective teachers have long 
practised: continual, careful consider¬ 
ation of contextual factors and basic 
moral principles like caring, success, ac- 
countability, etc, (Bullough, 1987; 
Cruikshank, 1990; Dewey 1938; Schon, 
1987). Such teachers competently select 
and utilize the fundamental skills of ge¬ 
neric teaching (Ralph, Kesten, Lang, 
Smith, 1998). 

A meta-analysis of research findings 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 1997- 
98 came up with a core group of essen¬ 


tial skills fundamental to teaching which 
included a set of personal and profes¬ 
sional attributes. These were good com¬ 
munication skills, planning skills, both 
short and long term, presentation abili¬ 
ties like giving clear explanations,oral 
questioning, viz. posing clear, concise 
questions, teacher responding, evaluat¬ 
ing pupil's work and applying varied in¬ 
structional methods and media. 

Ralph et al, 1998 found three broad 
areas that administrators valued in new 
staff members. Arranged in order of im¬ 
portance these were: 

(a) ability to communicate clearly and 
positively; 

(b) ability to use instructional skills; 
and 

(c) their university related back¬ 
ground and experiences. 

Administrators expected candidates to 
be competent both in human relations 
and technical-professional skills, but they 
ranked the former as more important in 
the teaching process. 

In this context it is significant to note 
that they ranked university grades as 
least important. Similar results are re¬ 
ported by Jensen (1986) which suggest 
that candidate's grade point average and 
academic achievement are not good pre¬ 
dictors of future teacher competence. 

In one of the earliest and most com¬ 
prehensive studies Frank (1934) probed 
into the question 'What do pupils like 
and dislike in their teacher?'. The study 
identified the following ten characteris¬ 
tics based on a survey of3,725 high school 
seniors: 
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® is helpful with school work, 

00 e *P^ns lessons and assignments 
clearly and thoroughly, and uses 
examples in teaching, 

(in) cheerful, happy, good-natured, 
lolly, has a sense of humour, and 
can take a joke. 

(iv) Human, friendly, companion- 
able, one of us', 

(v) Interested in and understands 
pupils, 

(vi) Makes work interesting, creates 

a desire to work, makes class 
work a pleasure, 

(vii) Strict, has control of the class 

commands respect, / 

(viii) Impartial, shows no favouritism, 
has no pets'. 

Ox) Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nag¬ 
ging or sarcastic, 

(x) A pleasing personality. 

Alexander (1960) has outlined the 
c aractenstics of good teachers as follows 
which invariably point out to a number 
of personal and professional values: 

Personal Equipment 

• Concern for the individual 

• Emotional stability 

• Enthusiasm 
Intelligence 
Integrity 
Knowledge 
Personal Charm 

• Skill in communication 

2. Ways of Teaching 

• Effective relations with indi¬ 
vidual pupils. 
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• Wise use of teaching aids 

* ZESSST *^ 

3- Professional Behaviour 

* Helping other teachers in 

general school 

* Cooperating responsibilities 

♦ Cooperating in educational im¬ 
provement 

• Strengthening professional orga¬ 
nizations ° 

• Maintaining ethical relations 
with the school administration 
and the public. 

Studies have also been conducted in 
India suggesting the mostimportant val¬ 
ues, and qualities in a good 'teaching 
personality . Menon (1949) mentions thf 
following qualities essential for success 
, ?? n S ability to maintain discipline: 

teaching skill, intelligence, fairness and 
cooperation. Adaval (1979) in his study 
collected opinions about the qualities of 
asuccessfu! teacher from educational 
experts in the country. The qualities enu¬ 
merated by 34 experts responding to the 
pen-ended questionnaire covered a 
wide range which were grouped under 
seven major headings. The first ten quali¬ 
ties emerging from the study in order of 
frequency were: (i) friendliness, cheerful- 

° f humour ' ( U > honesty, im- 
partiahty' fairness, (iii) love for children, 
affectionate, (i v ) sympathetic intuition, 
sympathy and understanding, (v) char- 
acter, moral integrity, uprightness, (vi) 
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presence of physical qualities, appear¬ 
ance, impressiveness, (vii) sociability, 
extraoversion, (viii) love, loyality, ideal¬ 
ism, idealism for the profession, (ix) pa¬ 
tience, and (x) sincerity, earnestness. In 
the same investigation 1,074 pupils be¬ 
longing to Class IX and in the age range 
of 11 to 18 from 14 secondary schools of 
the city of Allahabad stated a total of 90 
qualities which were grouped into 35 
broad categories. Menon (1949) con¬ 
cludes by saying that 'the data available 
now shows that experts and pupils agree 
on all vital matters regarding good and 
bad teachers'. He also opines that 'the 
result proves clearly that pupils' opinions 
are dear and definite and can't be ig¬ 
nored. Their opinion should be given 
proper weightage' (Adaval, 1979). 

Gupta (1979) based on his study of 
some factors considered to be helpful in 
classroom teaching concluded that the 
factors mentioned most frequently as 
helpful were: the blackboard work, cor¬ 
recting oral mistakes, explaining difficult 
points, general knowledge, handwriting, 
knowledge of the subject maintaining 
discipline, power of oral expression, re¬ 
vision of main points, skill in question¬ 
ing and the use of material aids. 

The research findings discussed in this 
section provide useful indicators for 
identification of personal and profes¬ 
sional values of an effective teacher. De¬ 
vising appropriate strategies to inculcate 
the relevant values in teacher trainees can 
be of considerable help in improving the 
quality of teachers in schools. In the field 
of education, it is the teacher who influ¬ 
ences the pupils by what he says, what 
he does, by his attitude towardspupilsi' 


towards life in general, his philosophy of 
education put into practice and his val¬ 
ues, interests, ideals and aptitude. 

The Present Investigation 
The present investigation is an attempt 
to collect opinions of a cross section of 
pupils cutting across all the grades from 
Gasses VI to XII regarding the values and 
qualities which, from their point of view, 
a good teacher must possess. The pupils 
included in the study replied to an open- 
ended question 'In your opinion what 
should be the qualities of a good teacher?' 

The investigator was motivated to take 
up the present study because of the 
simple fact that it is actually the pupils 
who are in direct contact with the teacher. 
The investigation is based on the firm 
belief that it is the pupil who is most com¬ 
petent and better judge and,*therefore, 
will be able to offer first-hand opinion 
keeping in mind his/her personal expe¬ 
riences. Many researches have been done 
on this premise. Some of them are those 
of Hart (1934), Cuthrie (1927), Butseh 
(1931), Chothia (1950), Witty (1948) and 
Menon (1949). 


Sample 

Sample for the present study was drawn 
from the Demonstration School, Regional 
Institute of Education, Bhopal, A total of 
333 students studying in Classes VI 
through XII during th4 ?essipni999-2000 
formed the total sampie- ; :It#onsisted of 
aU the boys and gifls studying^ 
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(i) 

Oi) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 


is helpful with school work, 
explains lessons and assignments 

examples tn teaching, 
fSr? 4 ha PPy' good-natured, 

JoHy has a sense of humour, and 

can take a joke. 

Human, friendly, companion¬ 
able,'one of us', 

ln and understa nds 

Makes work interesting, creates 
a desire to work, makes class 
work a pleasure, 

(vn) Strict, has control of the class 
commands respect, 

(viii) Impartial, shows no favouritism 
has no 'pets', ' 

(be) Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nag¬ 
ging or sarcastic, 

(x) A pleasing personality. 

Alexander (I960) has outlined the 

wh?h teriStiCS u g00d teachers as follows 
which invariably point out to a number 

f personal and professional values: 

1 . Personal Equipment 

• Concern for the individual 

• Emotional stability 

• Enthusiasm 

• Intelligence 

• Integrity 

• Knowledge 

• Personal Charm 

• Skill in communication 

2. Ways of Teaching 

• Effective relations with indi¬ 
vidual pupils. 


3. 
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Wise use of teaching aids 

group ^ eac ^ ers ^P the learning 


Professional Behaviour 

• Helping other teachers in 
general school 

• Cooperating responsibilities 
Cooperating in educational im¬ 
provement 

• S h-engthening professional orga¬ 
nizations 

• Maintaining ethical relations 
with the school administration 
and the public. 


Studies have also been conducted in 
India suggesting the most important val¬ 
ues, and qualities in a good 'teaching 
personality'. Menon (1949) mentions the 
following qualities essential for success 
m teaching ability to maintain discipline: 
teaching skill, intelligence, fairness and 
cooperation. Adaval (1979) in his study 
collected opinions about the qualities of 
a successful teacher from educational 
experts in the country. The qualities enu¬ 
merated by 34 experts responding to the 
open-ended questionnaire covered a 
wide range which were grouped under 
seven major headings. The first ten quali¬ 
ties emerging from the study in order of 
frequency were: (i) friendliness, cheerful¬ 
ness, sense of humour, (ii) honesty, im¬ 
partiality, fairness, (iii) love for children^ 
affectionate, (iv) sympathetic intuition, 
sympathy and understanding (v) char- 
acter, moral integrity, uprightness, (vi) 
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presence of physical qualities, appear¬ 
ance, impressiveness, (vii) sociability, 
extraoversion, (viii) love, loyality, ideal¬ 
ism, idealism for the profession, (ix) pa¬ 
tience, and (x) sincerity, earnestnesSi In 
the same investigation 1,074 pupils be¬ 
longing to Class IX and in the age range 
of 11 to 18 from 14 secondary schools of 
the city of Allahabad stated a total of 90 
qualities which were grouped into 35 
broad categories, Menon (1949) con¬ 
cludes by saying that 'the data available 
now shows that experts and pupils agree 
on all vital matters regarding good and 
bad teachers', He also opines that 'the 
result proves clearly that pupils' opinions 
are clear and definite and can't be ig¬ 
nored. Their opinion should be given 
proper weightage' (Adaval, 1979). 

Gupta (1979) based on his study of 
some factors considered to be helpful in 
classroom teaching concluded that the 
factors mentioned most frequently as 
helpful were: the blackboard work, cor¬ 
recting oral mistakes, explaining difficult 
points, general knowledge, handwriting, 
knowledge of the subject, maintaining 
discipline, power of oral expression, re¬ 
vision of main points, skill in question¬ 
ing and the use of material aids. 

The research findings discussed in this 
section provide useful indicators for 
identification of personal and profes¬ 
sional values of an effective teacher. De- 
vising appropriate strategies to inculcate 
the relevant values in teacher trainees can 
be of considerable help in improving the 
quality of teachers in schools. In the field 
of education, it is the teacher who influ¬ 
ences the pupils by what he says, what 
he does, by his attitude towards pupils, 


towards life in general, his philosophy of 
education put into practice and his val¬ 
ues, interests, ideals and aptitude 

The Present Investigation 
The present investigation is an attempt 
to collect opinions of a cross section of 
pupils cutting across all the grades from 
Qasses VI to XII regarding the values and 
qualities which, from their point of view, 
a good teacher must possess. The pupils 
included in the study replied to an open- 
ended question 'In your opinion what 
should be the qualities of a good teacher?* 
The investigator was motivated to take 
up the present study because of the 
simple fact that it is actually the pupils 
who are indirect contactwith die teacher. 
The investigation is based on the firm 
belief that it is the pupil who is most com¬ 
petent and better judge and,therefore, 
will be able to offer first-hand opinion 
keeping in mind his/her personal expe¬ 
riences, Many researches have been done 
on this premise. Some of them are those 
of Hart (1934), Cuthrie (1927), Butseh 
(1931), Chothia (1950), Witty (1948) and 
Menon (1949), 

Sample 

Sample for the present study was drawn 
from the Demonstration School, Regional 
Institute of Education, Bhopal. A total of 
333 students studying in Classes VI 
through XII during the session 1999-2000 
formed the total sample. It consisted of 
all the boys and girls studying in these 
classes and present on the day of ques¬ 
tionnaire administration. The class-wise 
and stage-wise break-up of the sample 
was as follows: 
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Class 


No. 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


Stage 


No. 


30 

59 

59 
30 
46 

60 
49 


Elementary 148 

Secondary 76 

Hr.Secondary 109 


Total 


333 


Procedure Followed 


333 


In order to respond to the open-ended 
qiiestion each student was provided with 
a sheet of paper. Each of these response 
sheets was then carefully analyzed by the 
investigator. Based on qualitative analy- 
sis of each response given by the sample 
students similar responses were collated 


(i) Personal Values 


to form broad but distinct categories it 
was interesting to observe that mo Jo 
these categories of responses related to 
5* P erS0 " al values Perished by th e 
“ The StUd6ntS were found 

to be lughly concerned about the teacher 
as an mdiyidua! and his/her behaviour 

^ 6/she .^ hibits duringnumerous 
nterachons with pupils both within and 
outside the classroom. However, rest of 
the categories focussed on the profes- 
sionai values possessed by the teachers. 

The collated responses of the sample 
students categorized under two broad 
headings namely, (i) Personal Values and 
(u) Professional Values are given below. 
These have been ranked in the order of 
their frequency. 



5. 


6. 


£‘ S P la c y "f er f° nalit y characteristics like being brave 
oohi r Pa h ^ C ' intelli S ent ' creative, cooperative' 
Eft*?"* honest ' approachable, confident, patient 
and showing no anger; not ridicule or insult anychild. 

^ addition to subject-matter content, providing inspi- 
mf0nn jdon regarding good manners,Sd 
V,Tf ld j tMt devel °P n,en te,moral educa- 

s ~ db ” k >' ■W-i-o. 


164 

156 

120 

109 


49 

47 

' r*; '"W 

■ 36 

■ r. T > i 

■ , , -t'J ' ’ 

33 '■ 
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part Qualities ---— —-- 

7 Punish or scold only when wrong and not unnecessar- 

Fmjumrv 

H9 

27 


ily or out of proportion. 

6. 

Not cruel or undue strict; not beat badly; Neither too 
strict nor too liberal. 

BO 

24 

9. 

Helpful in distress or inneed; help in solving personal 
or educational problems, 

72 

22 

10. 

Maintains discipline in class. 

52 

16 

11. 

Praises, encourages and inspires children for best per¬ 
formance, showing bravery, playing and participating 

49 

15 


in activities; allows children to express themselves. 

12. 

Asks questions frequently and to all; encourages ques¬ 
tions from children; readily responds to all questions 
from all students. 

46 

14 

13. 

Exhibits good and exemplary conduct; has no bad hab¬ 
its; an ideal to students; possesses good moral values. 

44 

13 

14. 

Does not punish or scold on minor issues; not beat, 
scold, terrorize, insult or make fun; instead makes and 




gives them chance to mend their ways; values their self- 
respect. 

44 

13 

IS. 

Strict but witty, has sense of humour; kind; commands 
respect; discipline enforced through personal influence. 

39 

12 

16. 

(a) Dutiful, sincere, dedicated and honest to job 

25 

(less than 10) 


(b) Selfless and broadminded 

24 

-do- 


(c) Calm, good natured and soft spoken. 

24 

-do- 

17. 

Special attention to weak students 

25 

-do- 

(ii) Professional Values 



1 

Teaches well, interesting style of teaching; Teaches with 
love and dedication; devises new ways of teaching; ex¬ 
plains well-willingly and repeatedly till students un¬ 
derstand properly; uses teaching aids. 

333 

100 

2. 

Well-qualified, highly educated and experienced. 

59 

IS 

3. 

Gives reasonable amount of homework and checks 
regularly. 

55 

17 

4. 

Specialist/master of his/her own subject. 

46 

14 


Oljier professional qualities each of of modern knowledge, (b) completes 
which wore stated by less thanlO percent courseintime, (c) arrangesfield trips, (d) 

of students included: (a) wide spectrum good expression, command over 
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language, fluent in communication, (e) 
clear blackboard writing, (f) does not 
send children out of the class for mmol' 
mistakes, and (g) well-trained, 

Analysis and Interpretation of 
Results 

An analysis of pupil's responses obtained 
through this study and the results re¬ 
ported in earlier researches spanning 
from ancient to modern period shows 
spectacular similarity and a consistent 
line of thinking on the part of the pupils. 
One can notice similar adjectives and ac¬ 
tive verbs being used to describe a good 
teacher, 

A revealing finding of far reaching 
consequence to teacher education is that 
the responses mainly focus on the per¬ 
sonal values of the teachers and his/her 
behaviour towards pupils in and outside 
classroom, Content specialization comes 
much below in the rank order. 

In the realm of personal attributes the 
highest rank goes to that teacher who 
treats the students with love and care, 
tries to understand them both as a per¬ 
son and as a student and gives utmost 
weightage to impartiality and character 
formation. In their opinion a good teacher 
is one who helps them in solving their 
personal as well as educational problems. 
He/she is always friendly and frank with 
them. A good personal rapport, respect¬ 
ing the feelings and emotions of pupils, 
encouraging and inspiring them seem to 
weigh high in their preference. 

A teacher must be conscious and care¬ 
ful in his behaviour towards students. 
This is because, as the study indicates, 
pupils closely watch the teacher and his/ 


her behaviour during various interac¬ 
tions both within and outside the class¬ 
room. The study further indicates thatin 
the opinion of a majority of students (60 
per cent) a good teacher should exhibit 
loving and parent-like behaviour, pleas¬ 
ing manners and an attractive personal¬ 
ity. Such a teacher is neither rude nor a 
source of terror. Language used during 
conversation is soft and civilized. 

Each child desires to be attended toby 
the teacher. Any kind of favouritism, par¬ 
tiality or discrimination is not acceptable 
to them. Forty-nine per cent pupils there¬ 
fore, expressed that a good teacher must 
know each child individually and give 
equal attention to every child without 
any discrimination or favour; 47 per cent 
of the pupils value most the punctuality 
and regularity on the part of the teacher. 
A good teacher in the opinion of 36 per 
cent pupils is one who displays person¬ 
ality characteristics like being brave, 
kind, sympathetic, intelligent, creative, 
cooperative, polite, tolerant, honest, ap¬ 
proachable, confident, patient and show¬ 
ing no anger. Students should be able to 
approach such a teacher without fear of 
being ridiculed or insulted. 

Pupils look to a good teacher not sim¬ 
ply as a subject-matter dispenser but also 
as a source c£ general knowledge, inspi¬ 
ration and an epitome of good moral 
character who shows the right path and 
instils good sanskar among children. 

A good teacher, students feel, should 
not be cruel or unduly strict. He/she 
should neither be too strict nor too lib¬ 
eral. In. their opinion he/she may 
punish or scold when someone dpes 
wrong but not unnecessarily or out of 
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proportion. Instead the good teacher 
praises, encourages and inspires children 
for best performance, asks questions, en¬ 
courages questions and readily responds 
to all questions from all students. 

As regards professional values of a 
good teacher there seems to be a total 
unanimity among students. All of them 
without exception opined that such a 
teacher teaches well with love and dedi¬ 
cation. He/she devises new ways of 
teaching and also uses teaching aids to 
make it interesting and well illustrated. 

Conclusion 

Aduirya or preceptor is one who brings 
out in his own life what he professes. The 
Vedic teacher was learned, a discoverer 
of truth and a giver of light and happi¬ 
ness. He dispelled ignorance and pos¬ 
sessed the highest moral and spiritual 
qualities. A survey of qualities of a good 
teacher during the ancient period re¬ 
vealed importance of personal qualities 
like character, emotional stability, inner 
discipline, dutifulness, leadership, en¬ 
couraging attitude and love and affection 
towards pupils. Stress on knowledge of 
subject-matter and learning is found 
mainly during the post-Vedic and Bud- 
dhistperiod. During the medieval period 
the good teacher removed ignorance, did 
not care for physical pleasures, was kind 
and impartial and removed all doubts 
through his teaching. As for the contem¬ 


porary society the stress is on acquiring 
academic and professional qualification* 
of a desirable standard Today a teacher 
is seen in the context of the larger com¬ 
munity, its values and culture 

The results of the present inveattfptton 
probably indicate that students today aw 
more concerned about the teacher’s per* 
sonal values, his/her behaviour, attitude 
towards pupils and his/her professional 
and innovative teaching techniques Sub- 
ject-matter content is not very much re¬ 
flected in their responses possibly be¬ 
cause classroom teaching today is only 
one of the many inputs which otherwise 
are available in the form of cheap notes, 
solved questions, coaching classes, librar¬ 
ies, parents' guidance, etc In an exami¬ 
nation-dominated teachmg-iearnmg sce¬ 
nario the teacher is more a technician or 
instructor who faithfully covers the syl¬ 
labus irrespective of the students, their 
needs and requirements. Pupils* there¬ 
fore, look for one who understands them, 
values their individuality and attends to 
their problems, presenting in the process 
an example to emulate. One may possi¬ 
bly describe the situation keeping in vkw 
the observations made by the students 
that the student even today is very much 
alive but the teacher is dead. How to re¬ 
juvenate this teacher and the teaching 
profession, may, mission is, therefore, the 
most pressing challenge of any teacher 
ed ucation pro gramme. 
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Individualistic and Collectivistic Value 
Orientations among Adolescents 
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'„i . , ;■ a 1 " \ Abstract -■.. sejjlii 

Recently, cross-cultural psychology has witnessed, a renewed surge of interest among 
psychologists in the study of values especially cultural variations in individualism and 
collectivism, In the present study, individualistic and collectivistic value orientation of 
male and female adolescents of urban, rural, and tribal areas was investigated. This 
was done in view af the recognition of urgent need of value education for children os 
well as value orientation of education. Ninety male and 90 female adolescents ran¬ 
domly drawnfrom schools of urban, rural, and tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh partici¬ 
pated in this study who were given a measure of individualistic and collectivistic 
value orientation. These participants were asked to indicate the importance they give to 
each of the value areas in their lives on a five-point scale. Two-way analysis of variance 
was employed to examine the residential background and sex differences in individu¬ 
alistic and collectivistic value orientations of the participants. Findings indicated sig¬ 
nificant main effects of residential background and sex for the measures of both indi¬ 
vidualistic and collectivistic value orientations of adolescents. Individualistic value 
orientation was greater among urban adolescents in comparison to rural and tribal 
adolescents. In contrast, collectivistic value orientation was higher among tribal ado¬ 
lescents in comparison to rural and urban adolescents. Also, male adolescents were 
found more individualistic than female adolescents, Results of multiple regression analy¬ 
sis also indicated residential background, in comparison to .sex, as more powerful and 
significant predictor of both individualistic and collectivistic value orientation. Find¬ 
ings have been explained in view of the 'eco-culturaT dimension and 'co-existence' 
model proposed by cross-cultural psychologists. 


Human values are defined as desirable (Kluckhohn, 1951; Rokeach, 1973, 

goals, varying in importance, that serve Schwartz, 1992). The crucial content as- 

as guiding principles in people's lives pect that distinguishes among values 
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municate. The social and psychological 

conflicts that arise when people purs 

their values give structure to their value 
systems. The total pattern of likely con¬ 
flicts and compatibility among value pri¬ 
orities yields a structure for value sys¬ 
tems that has been supported in cross- 
cultural work (Schwartz, 1992). 

The present study has attempted to 
examine the individualistic and collectiv- 
istic value orientations among male and 
female adolescents of three different tesi- 
dential backgrounds. Bang collectivistic 
in its nature> traditional Indian society 
gives the highest priority to values such 
as non-violence, truth, honesty, benevo¬ 
lence, and hard work, etc, Indian people 
consider values such as kindness, jus¬ 
tice, courageousness, generosity, help¬ 
fulness, politeness, cleverness, and 
broad-mindedness as desirable and, 
therefore, attempt to inculcate them in 
their children! In contrast, behaviours 
such as cowardness, excessiveness, ego- 
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undesirable. However, itisexpeetedthat 
recent rfoHTtttfts.fcakirie place in Indian 
due -to changing 
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ism-collectivism has received nwchat 
tendon of 

has been the focus of a great deal ofre- 
search interest in cross-cultural psycho- 
loey Psychologists interested In th« 
study of cultural differences in vahwoH- 
entations are attracted to 
collectivism because therelationshipbet- 

ween the individual and other Individ 
als: has traditionally been a central 
concern in Western psychology. 
C. Kluckhohn (195h 1956) developed an 
analytical scheme for ey 
parlsons of value emphasis to ^ferent 
p i._ n ft9Sll different!- 
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concvptiom influencing behaviour, of na¬ 
ture, trf man's place in it of man's rela¬ 
tion to man, and of the desirable and non- 
desirable as they may relate to man-en¬ 
vironment and Inter-human relations" 
(pp 388-433). Later, C. Kiuckhohn (1956) 
developed a systematic approach to 
(TOsa-culturai comparisons of value ori¬ 
entations diet consists of a binary oppo¬ 
sitions repre senting value emphases. 

The growing interest In the construct 
of individualism-collectivism in recent 
years is reflected in some promising theo¬ 
retical developments (e.g., Triandis, 1989) 
and empirical results (e.g„ Brislin, 1990). 
However, the dimension individualism 
is sociological and not at all psychologi¬ 
cal It does not compare different person¬ 
alities, but different societal contexts 
within which children grow up and de¬ 
velop their personalities. Hofstede (1991) 
defines individualism and collectivism as 
follows: "Individualism pertains to sod- 
eties in which the ties between individu¬ 
als are loose; everyone is expected to look 
after himself or herself and his or her im¬ 
mediate family. Collectivism as its oppo¬ 
site pertains to societies in which people 
from birth onwards are integrated into 
strong, cohesive in-groups, which 
throughout people's life-time continue to 
protect them in exchange tor unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty" (p, 51). Highly collectivist 
cultures are defined as thosethat empha¬ 
size social interdependency Connected¬ 
ness, and mutual deference Ot'cotripro- 
mise as dominant Values: ; Hij£hly"indi- 
vidualist cultures aredSfined oppositely, 
as those that emphasize independence, 
autonomy in choice and action, and 
social assertiveness (Triandis, 1989; 


Triandis, Bontempo, Villareal Asai, & 
Lucca, 1988). The incompatibility Invalue 
systems that distinguishes these two 
types of cultures implies not only oppos¬ 
ing prescriptions for social conduct, but 
also different patterns of self-understand¬ 
ing for individuals living within the cul¬ 
tures. 

The boundary of in-group varies from 
culture to culture. In collectivist societ¬ 
ies, in-groups are defined through tradi¬ 
tion, whereas in individualist societies, 
people create their own in-groups (Hsu, 
1971). Perhaps the most prevalent "we* 
networks involve family, region, and 
school. The networks ate. traditional and 
informal in that their primary purpose is 
to promote communal relationships 
among members. When people are con¬ 
nected through these networks, they treat 
others as members of "we". Once people 
are regarded as being within the bound¬ 
ary of "we", they incur instant closeness, 
assume social interdependence, and con¬ 
sequently give more favour to others in 
the group. To a great extent, network ties 
serve as an important building block of 
the social relationship. The most preva¬ 
lent networks that permit and even en¬ 
courage particularistic social influence 
are those of family, region, and school 
(Han & Choe, 1994). Triandis, Leung, 
Villareal, and Clark (1985) have proposed 
a parallel dimension of idiocentrism/ 
allooentrism to take into account indi- 
viduaMevel variation in individualism/ 
collectivism. Sihha and Vatina (198 7) 

themselves to be alloceiitrlcs arid^be- 
Heved^tl^tintiiarrpeOlflabehaVe 
tivSly. Marfiot f (1976) has observed'that 
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Indians are so embedded in their pre¬ 
dominantly primordial groups that they 
may be called "dividuals" rather than 
individuals, Within the group, the self- 
other boundary is blurred, allowing ideas 
and feelings to flow freely, Relationship 
is characterized by "an intense emotional 
connectedness and interdependence with 
a constant flow of affect and responsive¬ 
ness between persons; by a strong mu¬ 
tual caring and dependence, with an in¬ 
tensely heightened asking and giving in 
an emotional atmosphere usually of af¬ 
fection and warmth, with full expecta¬ 
tions for reciprocity" (Roland, 1988, p. 
220 ). 

A number of studies have shown 
behavioural differences between people 
belonging to individualistic and collec- 
tivistic cultures. Oranges in individual¬ 
ist apd collectivist orientations may take 
place with migration, religious changes, 
and changes in conditions of affluence 
and education (Triandis, 1988). Al¬ 
though, modernization theory claims 
that industrialization and economic de- 
velopment necessitate individuals' 
progress toward individualism, continu¬ 
ing collectivist culture and familial val¬ 
ues in highly developed countries such 
as in Japan (fwawaki 1986) provide evi- 
dence against the modernization theory* 
Mishra (1994) studied individualistic and 
collectivistic orientations across two gen¬ 
erations in India by examining the ori¬ 
entations and values of fathers and sons, 
with varying degrees of education, liv- 
inginturaland urban areas. He observed 
the coexistence of both individualistic 
artdcoHectivistic orientations: and values. 
Although y oung, highly educated, and 


urban respondents were less colteetivis*. 
this effect was largely attributable to their 
living in an urban area. Highly educated 
urban respondents were somewhat more 
individualist, but this difference w» not 
found among highly educated rural sub¬ 
jects. The strength of in-group influence 
varied according to the nature of the in¬ 
group and the decisions. Individualist 
values such as personal happiness, eco¬ 
nomic gains, and personal benefits co¬ 
existed with collectivist values such m 
salvation, enduring relationships, and al¬ 
truism among Mishra's respondents. His 
results support not the linear modernity 
model, but the co-existence model es¬ 
poused by Sinha and Tripathi (1994). 

Although, Western cultures are char¬ 
acterized as individualistic and East 
Asian or non-Westem cultures as collec- 
tivistic, the empirical study of values has 
been mainly dominated by a concern 
with Western values which emphasize 
"individualism" as manifested in 
achievement, competition, hard work, 
and self-improvement. The study of in¬ 
digenous social values in india has not 
received sufficient research attentioa In 
fact the traditional Indian values are con¬ 
sidered as "otherworldly" and unrelated 
to the process of economic development 
In particular, renunciation and karma 
have been criticized (see Sinha, 1988 for 
a review of relevant studies) and depen¬ 
dency, arum, tolerance for dissonance, 
conformity and fatalism have been 
emphasized by many researchers. 
In contrast, the traditional Indian 
(Hindu) culture stresses on the notion of 
purushartha. Thus, a person has to orga¬ 
nize his or her life around dhama, artha, 
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ketma and moksha depending on the spe¬ 
cific situation in his or her life. The ac¬ 
tual relevance of these values as constitu¬ 
ents of contemporary Indian psyche is yet 
to he empirically investigated. There 
have been few studies on the develop¬ 
ment of traditional Indian values in chil¬ 
dren. However, following the Western 
psychological conceptions of values 
some researchers have attempted to in¬ 
vestigate value patterns in Indian chil¬ 
dren (See Jain & Singh, 1998 for a review 
of relevant studies), 

Cross-cultural research has shown that 
Western and developed countries are 
individualistic, achievement-oriented, 
modern and self-oriented (Hofstede, 
1980; Inkales & Smith, 1974; McClelland, 
1961) while, in contrast, the Third World 
countries reflect two clusters of values 
(Sinha, 1988). The first duster consists of 
"a relationship orientation manifested 
through the extreme importance attached 
to harmony, solidarity, reciprocated 
affectivity, sharing, consideration, trust, 
personalized relationship, cooperation 
and tolerance for others. The second clus¬ 
ter of values consists of hierarchical or¬ 
dering, greater power distance, status 
consciousness, obedience, loyalty and 
deference to superiors and parents whose 
honour and prestige are the most impor¬ 
tant concerns, and dependency of the rule 
ordinates and nurturance of the superi¬ 
ors blended in the form of filial piety" 
(p. 277). This leads to "vertical solidar¬ 
ity" in the Indian psychic structure which 
has negative consequences for sodo-eco- 
nomic development. Recently, research¬ 
ers have attempted to analyze the con¬ 
cept of man and values from an indig¬ 
enous perspective recognizing that the 


division between individualism and col¬ 
lectivism does not portray the cultural 
distinctness in the concept ualisatio n of 
self in the Indian context. According to 
Tripathi (1988), the individual in Indian 
socio-cultural context is embedded in the 
group and the boundaries between "self' 
and "other" are not clearly delineated 
and fixed. This constiual of self is very 
close to the concept of familial self given 
by Roland (1988) and "interdependent 
self" proposed by Markus and Kitayama 
(1991). 

In view of the above, the present study 
examined the sex and residential back¬ 
ground differences in the individualistic 
and collectivistic value orientations of 
male and female adolescents. It was ex¬ 
pected that value orientations of urban, 
rural, and tribal adolescents will differ 
significantly. As the pattern of socializa¬ 
tion practices for male and female chil¬ 
dren depends, to a large extent, on eco- 
cultural factors, it was hypothesized that 
value orientation of male and female ado¬ 
lescents will differ significantly and also 
according to their residential back¬ 
grounds. As Belly (1994) has emphasized 
on the need to link variations in individu¬ 
alism-collectivism to ecological and cul¬ 
tural factors or eco-cultural dimension 
(i.e., cultural communities and their spe¬ 
cific cultural characteristics) that may 
underline human diversity. This linkage 
can make some predictions through per¬ 
sonal individualism and collectivism (See 
Belly, 1979,1991,1994for details).' ’ 

Method 

Sample 

Participants of the present study were 180 
adolescents (90 male and 90 female) 
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studying in Classes VIII through XII in 
various schools located in urban, rural 
and tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh, 
There were 60 participants in each of the 
three groups, formed on the basis of their 
permanent residential background (1.6., 
urban, rural and tribal), who were ran¬ 
domly selected from their schools. The 
age range of the participants was 13 to 
18+ years (Mean age 15.60, SD 3.11) for 
males and 14 to 19+ years (Mean age 
16.20, SD 3.89) for females. 

Value Instrument 

Value instrument was a set of 10 indi¬ 
vidualistic and 10 collectivistic values 
developed by Mishra (1994) which was 
based on the values discussed 
by Rokeach (1973) and Bond (1988). The 
individualistic values were achieve¬ 
ment, advancement, ambitiousness, 
assertiveness, autonomy, economic gain, 
independence, personal benefit, personal 
happiness, and physical comfort. The col¬ 
lectivistic values were altruism, depen¬ 
dency, enduring relations, modesty, obe¬ 
dience, reciprocation, social interaction, 
tolerance of others, true friendship, and 
welfare of others. The subjects were 
asked to indicate the importance they 
give to each of the values in theiT life on 
a five-point scale ranging from 'very 
uiuchirnportant' to'not at all important', 
A subject could obtain a score between 1 
and 5 on each value. Mishra (1994) has 
shown thatvalue judgements of the sub¬ 
jects on this scale were found fairly stable 
(r■ ,93 and .88 for the collectivistic and 
individualistic values, respectively). 


Results 

Residential background: Table 1 presente 
the mean individualistic and collectivis- 
tic value orientation scores and SDs sepa¬ 
rately for urban, rural and tribal adoles¬ 
cents. Findings have clearly shown that 
urban adolescents have greater orienta¬ 
tion toward individualistic values (M * 
66.91, SD = 7.70). This was followed by 
the individualistic value orientation 
scores of rural (M = 53.01, SD = 12.36) 
and tribal (M =39.71, SD = 6.64) adoles¬ 
cents. This indicates that tribal adoles¬ 
cents give less importance to individual¬ 
istic values in their life in comparison to 
their counterpart rural and urban ado¬ 
lescents. Results of two-way analysis of 
variance show significant main effect of 
residential background for individualis¬ 
tic value orientation of adolescents, F(2, 
174) = 1009.99, p<.001. Similarly, for col¬ 
lectivistic value orientation significant 
main effect of residential background 
was also observed, F( 2,147) “ 156.54, 
p<.001. However, mean collectivistic 
value orientation scores of the adoles¬ 
cents of three residential backgrounds 
were observed in reverse order. That is, 
tribal adolescents scoring higher (M = 
70.19, SD = 4.84) than rural (M - 69.29, 
SD - 4.47) and urban (M * 57.06, SD ** 
5.12) adolescents. Thus, the urban ado¬ 
lescents weye least oriented toward col¬ 
lectivism while the orientation of rural 
adolescents was moderate toward collec¬ 
tivism. I 

Sex, Table 1 also presents the mean indi¬ 
vidualistic and collectivistic value orien¬ 
tation scores and SDs of male and female 
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adatmcmti On the measure of individu- 
#si®#j£ vaJwff orientation male adolescents 
***** acored higher (M » 61.36, SD -12. 
ttj than female adolescents (M - 45.05, 
Sf> 116ff) This shows that male adoles- 
fimts ant more oriented toward individu¬ 
al t*m than females. Results of two-way 
analysis erf variance also show signficant 
main effect of sex for the measure of in¬ 
dividualistic value orientation, F(l, 174) 

* 108959, p<,001. However, for the mea¬ 
sure of collectivistic value orientation fe¬ 
male adolescents have scored higher (M 

* 66,29, SD * 6.49) than male adolescents 
fM " 64,74, SD * 8.68) showing greater 
collectivistic orientation among female 
adolescents. The main effect of sex for the 
measure of collect!vis tic value orientation 
was also found statistically significant, 
F(l, 174) ■ 5.30, p<.05. These findings 
clearly indicate that male adolescents 
have more individualistic orientation 
while female adolescents are more ori¬ 
ented toward collectivism. 

Findings of the present study have also 
indicated signficant two-way interaction 
of residential background and sex for 
the measures of both individualistic 


[F(2,147) = 56.50, p<+001] and collectiv- 
istic [F(2,147) = 9.89, p<.001] value ori¬ 
entations. For the measure of individual¬ 
istic value orientation male adolescents 
of the three residential areas have scored 
higher (Mean scores 73.56, 64.85, and 
45.68 respectively for urban, rural and 
tribal adolescents) than the mean indi¬ 
vidualistic value orientation scores of fe¬ 
rn ale adolescents (Mean scores 60.26, 
41.16, and 33.75 respectively for urban, 
rural, and tribal adolescents). However, 
for the measve of collectivistic value ori¬ 
entation female adolescents belonging to 
urban background have scored higher (M 
= 59.93) than their male counterparts (M 
= 54.19). In contrast, tribal male adoles¬ 
cents have scored higher (M ■ 70,82) on 
the measure of collectivistic value orien- 
tation than their tribal female counter¬ 
parts (M = 69.57). However, there is very 
negligible difference between the collec¬ 
tivistic value orientation scores of rural 
male (M = 69.20) and rural female (M = 
69.38) adolescents. 

In addition, to explain the residential 
background and sex differences in the 
value orientations of adolescents using 


TABLE 1 

Mean Individualistic and Collectivistic Value Orientation Scores along with 
Two-way Analysis of Variance of Values. 
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ANOVA model, multiple regression 
analysis, usingforward method was per¬ 
formed separately for each of the indi¬ 
vidualistic and collectivistic values to ex¬ 
amine the relative contribution of resi¬ 
dential background and sex variables. 
This was done mainly in view of the 
problem of interdependence in using bet¬ 
ween group ANOVA model. Results of 
the multiple regression analysis for indi¬ 
vidualistic and collectivistic value orien¬ 
tations have been presented in Tables 2 
and 3 respectively showing estimates, 
model fit, and block summary. 

Table 2 shows that for almost all of the 
individualistic values residential back¬ 
ground and sex were found as significant 
predictors except the value of assertive¬ 
ness for which residential background 
variable could not enter in the equation. 
Residential background in comparison to 
sex variable was found more powerful 
predictor of achievement (49%), ad¬ 
vancement (63%), ambitiousness (70%), 
assertiveness (56%), personal benefit 
(63%), personal happiness (34%), and 
physical comfort (72%). On the other 
hand, in comparison to residential back¬ 
ground, sex was observed as more pow¬ 
erful predictor of autonomy (18%), eco¬ 
nomic gain (30%), and independence 
(16%). Overall, the variables of residen¬ 
tial background and sex could explain 
59% and 33 % variance respectively in the 
individualistic value orientation of ado¬ 
lescents. 

Results of multiple regression analy¬ 
sis for the measure of collectivistic value 
orientations presented in Table 3 show 
that out of 50% variance in collectivistic 
value orientation due to residential 


background and sex, 49% variance was 
explained by residential background 
only. When residential background and 
sex variables were used to predict sepa¬ 
rately each of the collectivistic values it 
was found that sex could not enter in the 
equation for altruism, enduring relations, 
obedience, reciprocation, and welfare of 
others while residential background vari¬ 
able could explain 25%, 27%, 10%, 34%, 
and 9% variance respectively in these val¬ 
ues. On the other hand, residential back¬ 
ground was not found as signficant pre¬ 
dictor of tolerance of others and true 
friendship. 25% and 5% variance in these 
two values respectively were signifi¬ 
cantly explained by sex. Residential back¬ 
ground was found as signficant and most 
powerful predictor of dependency (46%), 
modesty (37%), and social interaction 
(33%). Predictive power of sex for these 
values, however, was very low, i.e., 2%, 
4%, and 6% respectively. 

Discussion 

Present findings have clearly demon¬ 
strated sex and residential background 
differences in individualistic and collec¬ 
tivistic value orientations of adolescents. 
Results of analysis of variance F values 
have shown statistically significant dif¬ 
ference in value orientations of urban, 
rural, and tribal adolescents. This was 
true for the measures of both individual¬ 
istic and collectivistic value orientations. 
Similarly, sex differences for individual¬ 
istic and collectivistic value orientations 
were also found statistically significant 
Multiple regression analysis was used 
to explain variance in each area of the 
individualistic and collectivistic values 
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- TABLE2 

fOT Variab,es Acting 

__ _ Value Orientation of Adolescents. 8 



|J> i‘f I,.. 

lUiWikiviiiy' 

R 

.70 

& F ' 

.49 168.37* 

B 

-2.03 

SEB 

.11 

BETA 

-.70 

Constant 

13.27 


Sex 

.86 

.74 

250.88* 

-2.39 

.18 

-.50 

A4*«*ww*«iWM 

Residence 

Sex 

.79 

8 6 

.63 

.74 

298.345* 

253.32* 

-Z50 

-1.74 

.12 

.20 

-.79 

-.34 

13.04 


AfflWCXf 

J3 

.70 

394,44* 

-2.41 

.11 

-.83 

11.19 


Sex 

.86 

.74 

248.44* 

-1.04 

.18 

-.22 


Residence 









Sex 

.75 

.56 

112.70* 

-2.44 

.17 

-.75 

9.38 


Residence 

.19 

.04 

6.68** 

-0.40 

.14 

-.19 

8.53 


Sex 

.47 

.22 

25.66 * 

-1.48 

.23 

-.43 

kWSHlf 

Reddence 

50 

35 

60.17* 

-1.35 

.14 

-.50 

11.77 

S»«» 

Sex 

34 

55 

106.08* 

-2.37 

.22 

-54 

iptflippiwisfcRiic# 

Residence 

32 

.10 

10.18* 

.78 

.16 

.32 

6.55 


Sex 

SI 

26 

31.43* 

-159 

.26 

-.40 


IWcwwf 

Residence 

.79 

.63 

301.90* 

-2.12 

.11 

-.79 

10.93 


Sex 

.83 

.69 

193.28* 

-1.04 

.18 

-.24 


hnwml 

Residence 

58 

M 

91.060* 

-1.25 

.11 

-58 

10.08 

hijiplw 

Sex 

.73 

54 

10.272* 

-1.57 

.18 

-.45 


Physical 

Residence 

£5 

.72 

468.59* 

-2.06 

.09 

-.85 

10.12 

rantoi 

Sex 

.87 

.75 

266.01* 

-.63 

.15 

-.16 


Total 

Residence 

.77 

.59 

261.09* 

-13.60 

.39 

-.77 

104.87 


Sex 

.96 

.92 

957.65% 

-16.31 

.63 

-57 



a ><1301, **p«.05. 

b MdMpfa ngmilfla analysis by using forward method. 

c SMy ptaf mMhod otterls: Probability of F Entry at .05 (value 3.84) and removal.10 (value 2.71). 


du« to residential background and sex. 
Result* of the multiple regression analy¬ 
sis have dearly indicated larger portion 
of variance in each of die value orienta¬ 
tion areas was explained by the residen¬ 
tial background variable. Similarly, sex 
was also observed as significant predic¬ 
tor of a number of areas of both individu¬ 
alistic slid coKectivistic value orienta- 
The variables of residential back¬ 


ground and sex were found as signifi¬ 
cant predictors of all of the individualis¬ 
tic values. The only exception was that 
the residential background variable 
could not explain variance in assertive¬ 
ness value orientation as it could riot en¬ 
ter in theequation. However, for the 
measure of collectivistic value orienta¬ 
tion, both residential bacicgrpuh^i arid 
sex were found significant'predictdts of 
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of Multiple ff Tientation of Adolescents. 


Dependency 

Enduring 

relations 

Modesty 

Obedience 

Reciprocation 

Social 

interaction 

Tolerance of 
others 

True 

friendship 

Welfare of 
others 

Total 


Tndividuaus tic And 

TABLE 3 
oialysi 
Value Orientation 

Predictors 



Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 

Residence 

Sex 


.61 

.64 


.37 106,13* 
.41 62.69* 


1.83 

.99 


.17 

.28 


,32 .10 


.58 

.57 

.63 

.50 

.23 

.29 

.70 

.71 


34 

.33 

.39 


19.90* 

90.89* 

87.72* 

57.72* 


70 .16 


1.34 

1.58 

-1.14 


14 

.16 

.26 


.25 29.66* 168 -.22 


.05 

.09 


5,08** 

16.74* 


.49 170.97* 
.50 88.60* 


-.97 

.56 

6.57 

1.56 


.31 

.14 

.50 

.81 


.61 

.20 

.32 


.58 

.57 

-.25 

.50 

-.23 

.29 

.70 

.10 


1.83 

6.59 

4.44 

4.66 

2.58 

8.73 

4.73 

50.04 


*P<00l;**p<-5- , , .. , 


dependency, modesty, and social inter¬ 
action, In case of other areas of collectiv- 
istic value orientations, only residential 
background was found as significant 
predictor of altruism, enduring relations, 
obedience, reciprocation, and welfare of 
others, while the sex variable was found 
as significant predictor of tolerance of 
others and true friendship. 


The findings of the present study 
clearly support the hypotheses that: (a) 
value orientations of adolescents of three 
residential backgrounds (i.e., urban, ru¬ 
ral, and tribal) differ significantly, and (b) 
that value orientation of male and female 
adolescents differ significantly. A vast 
majority of cross-cultural and compara¬ 
tive studies have compared samples 
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v*nring on «cc4agkat dimensions such as 
«***<ulturar dimension (Berry, 1966, 
the dimension of 'cultural com- 
pb*HY’ (Murdock. 1967), 'tight-loose' 
dimemton (Pelto, 196B), 'differentiation' 
«nd 'integration' (Lomax it Berkowitz, 
}W2). and structural complexity and 
structural tightness, etc. These dimen¬ 
sion* aw characterized by a number of 
cultural variables such as settlement pat¬ 
tern. thee of load community, political 
stratification, social stratification, and 
family type. For example, a fundamen¬ 
tal dement of the eoo-cultural dimension 
is the subsistence pattern of the group, 
classified a* gathering, hunting, agricul¬ 
ture. irrigation, or industrial. However, 
with respect to individualism-collectiv¬ 
ism, individualism was linked to national 


wealth, upward social mobility, a devel¬ 
oped middle-class, nuclear family struc¬ 
ture, and high industrialization and ur¬ 
banization. Although, residential back¬ 
ground and social class as such variables 
can be considered as part of culture, cer¬ 
tainly the values relating to one culture 
are very hard to distinguish from those 
of the other culture. However, the present 
findings provide evidence that residen¬ 
tial background of adolescents makes 
differences in their value orientations. 
What is essential is that it needs further 
testing at micro level by incorporating 
other demographic characteristics of the 
samples such as education, social class 
and age. Finding? of such studies may 
provide valuable guidelines for planning 
and imparting value education. 
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A Delayed Book Reading 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary Education 
USA -1947 


SHVETAUPPAL* 



a child is horn free of Um/heinto. Moral strath comes from 

ernes what his/her peers, and sincere. These characteristics 

within, with the knowledge of being h ° n f' ^fL d to bring out these values of 
need to be apart of the child's growth, ™f oge fa r on a project on how to 

moral strength to the forefront, ° ^^.yH^falteaching methods. As a result, 

bestinculcategoodvaluesinacm^\^7the Department of Elementary 

The National Elementary Principal, a bnUetin of W ujp ^ ta 

School Principals in the USA in 1947, pu i » Bo0 kA very apt year in relevance 
Elementary Schools - The Twenty-six experiences narrated here are 

to the changing values in the Indian ****£. g* ^47, based on their achieve- 
based upon the reports presented by the Pnni p Actively and carried out 

ments, which emerge from the initiatives tak ty m m in fa changing 

through the cooperationofeveryonemthe schvd significm ce of values 

context, we, in India, also strengthen ffo ^ nation and remember, 

mi sptftuaHfy in 

«those little unremembered acts of love, when 
pressure of modem living, but so fundamental . 



Truth, non-violence and honesty were 
the hey words in the pre-independence 
India. Not now. What has changed the 
lives, the thought procedure and theva" 
ues, earlier held so passionately? These 

. , a_Ua Ofllv VlltUCS/ 


do not happen to be the only virtue , 
which have corroded with time. Thecon- 

notations of sincerity, love and affection, 


jbjeCtiveS 

Chief Editor, Publication Division, NCERT, New DelW 


respect, humanity have changed drasti- 
five decades before independence 

ffdtdopmS’TdS Sjjj 

objectives at the cost of person _ 
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community gains. The dream to be real- 
ized was freedom from foreign rule 
wMch could give an identity and a sense 
of self-respect to the nation. There were 
leaders with realistic vision and dear 
perspective who could comprehend the 
aspiration of the people and who were 
capabJe of putting before them the high 

coniucf IT 3 " ^ t*” 1 * ** 
conduct. They succeeded in their tasks 

a valufh Sa ? Cdinciependence **»gh 
, ^f; b ^ ed approach, unknown ear- 

fre fdomfighters elsewhere. It 

nn b L y at J nowled ged that it was the 

mnerstrengthofthepeople-moral hu¬ 
manistic and spiritual-which invariably 

wored over the might evidenced by au- 
thonty arrogance and armed power. It 
s this Gandhian approach, which with 

^tanydouHhasTedtoieSS: 

lulation of the era of colonialism. There 

and^ fr° Weve ri human imperfections 
and lacunae as well, the consequences of 
which axe well-known. q ° f 

In creating such an ambience, educa- 
hon and awareness would play a major 

tmnkers and opinion leaders alike Their 
values are well-known and are an£ 
ral part of thinking on education S 



spher.es of human life andaSj Se 

greatest sufferer is the eoranorurl'i 
H fifen-otherwise stmSTJTv 
mce^een his dS"^ 

Ssf ft means that arere <l ui £dfor 
tur a S ^ are SOcia1 ' economic, cul- 

d re Sional in context. Gradually; 


a mood of indifference has j . 
tar and wide and peopleseem W ? 
to the situation and the system 
no one seems to have the courage tot 

ha" lh K Ve 3Cti0n t0 meliorate 
hardships being faced by the common 

ma n in a system, which no longer values 

the Value. To restore the sense of human 

dignity and search for real purpose of life 

it is necessary that the entire nation 

strives to restore and sustain the univer- 

sal and eternal values oriented towards 

the unity and integration of the people 

SletThT f d Sf ? itUaI gr ° Wth thaten ' 

ables them to realize the treasures and 
potentials lying within every single hu¬ 
man being. Self-esteem, self-respect and 
self-recognition would come through 
education and through educational sys¬ 
tem which gives due place and impor¬ 
tance to nurhirance and development of 

values thatwouldfacilitate their spiritual 

march from the level of sub-conscious- 

° f su P er " cons ciousness 
through different stages. It is the value- 
based education that can help the nation 
lght against violence, corruption, exploi- 
ahon, abuse, fatalism, terrorism and sev¬ 
eral other such trends. 

The world needs better people and 

IBSChools r tn holr.J_ t . 



Tic • ~rr- V r a r URUai valuesUive 
Meanin g" of the book 
Values in the Elementary Schools 
Z ZJ went y- si ** ^ear Book, published 
n S a Z™ Which marked a Change 
° f 6Vety The publisher 

*^Sfrf-Pwvoking volume is The 
Na ^°nal Elementary Principal, a Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School 
1 rincipa-s, Washington D.C V U.S.A. 
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Itis indicated in the 'Foreword' to the 
book that it was planned in 1945. 
Marjorie Waiters, President of the De¬ 
partment of Elementary School Princi¬ 
pals in her message indicates that while 
planning the book the Editorial Commit¬ 
tee "seems to have foreseen the moral 
crisis that faces us today". She further 
goes on to state "as we turn from the pas¬ 
sions of war to the confusion of recon¬ 
struction we sense with deep conviction 
the need for built-in values in human 
lives that will lead to individual self- 
realization at high levels, and to a cre¬ 
ative society of brotherhood, peace and 
security." While lifting the book and 
turning its page, anyone would certainly 
belostin thoughts of several dimensions, 
all of which are relevant to lead a humane 
life. 

It may appear a little out of league to 
look towards any western country and 
analyze their efforts in the area of spiri¬ 
tuality as the West obviously does not 
match the ingenuity of the East in this 
area. However, that the need for spiri¬ 
tual values and spirituality has been re¬ 
alized by right thinking people every¬ 
where and every nation could perhaps 
be impressed upon by referring to cer¬ 
tain initiatives in American schools at the 
end of the Second World War. 

1945-47 was the period when Ameri¬ 
cans had won the Second World War and 
most of them were rejoicing and contem¬ 
plating a more prosperous future as vic¬ 
tors always do. Those hi education, in¬ 
cluding the primary school principals, 
met in small grbtips initially arid 1 ' dis¬ 
cussed and debated the real isSue who 
is a victor and who is a vanquished; a 


physical and factual reality visible 
amongst human beings. A reality that 
divides is the violence of various typ*es. 
They perhaps would also have thought 
of another question: What next? It is their 
perspective and vision, which brought 
together the experiences of primary 
schools in inculcating values and spiri¬ 
tuality amongst American children. The 
contributors are mostly school principals 
who initiated efforts and adjusted their 
school programmes to ensure that all 
programmes have an internalized com¬ 
ponent of spiritual values. There are re¬ 
vealing experiences, simple activities that 
have far-reaching consequences. The 
book makes an interesting and illuminat¬ 
ing reading to anyone who is interested 
in good quality school education. Need¬ 
less to say it also emerges very promi¬ 
nently before those who plead for incul¬ 
cation of values in schools must realize 
that schools have always attempted to 
develop values. For 'millions of children 
the school provide ethical, aesthetic and 
emotional experience that help to elevate 
and literate the human spirit'. These ex¬ 
periences can certainly be enhanced as a 
result of different planning by teachers 
and principals. Schools must create a sat¬ 
isfactory climate for growth of spiritual 
values. 

What would make better citizens? 

Or How to regain what is lbst? 

Now the question arises vvhat would 
bring backtheloslvalties. WftSh^er we 
talk of values we teM tb dolt towards 

spifMfy ft 

course an integral part of valdp inculca¬ 
tion, but let's give them a back seat just 
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for awhile. We could start by saying that, 
there is much that an individual can do 
to make himself a better human being, 
of more value to himself and others. He 
learns to do dungs through association 
with people, exchange of ideas, ideals 
and institutions. Values are learned 
through experiences. 

Where do we stand now in matters of 
education, values and spirituality? The 
National Policies on Education in India 
of 1968, 1986 and 1992 very clearly ac¬ 
knowledge the need to inculcate values 
at the young age amongst children and 
utilize the process of teaching and learn¬ 
ing in schools. 

Schools admittedly have a profound 
responsibility for providing experiences 
for all the children, and equip them to 
lead a life full of creative expression, rich 
appreciation, sense of service, noble as¬ 
pirations, willingness to work with oth¬ 
ers and display leadership qualities. A 
precise and comprehensive plan of 
school activities in all aspects and re¬ 
spects can make these experiences pos¬ 
sible in practice. Essentially the societal 
expectation is that spiritual value when 
attained make a 'final product' that is of 
more value not only to others but also to 
one's own self. Everything that happens 
in the school and anything in which the 
children participate has a relevance to the 
comprehensive growth and development 
and 4s such a:school atmosphere needs 
to be ;i bmltand,su.chprogrammes 1 deve¬ 
loped that, help the .spirit of children to 
assimilate-what is finer, richer and sub- 
lime. ; ^r9,Ugh such action and associa- 
do^thl^jildren have always attained 
spiritual yaiues. Schools do attempt to 


generate values like generosity, respon¬ 
sibility, integrity, appreciation of duty to 
personal expressions through arts and 
other aspects aimed at enhancing the 
quality of life. The need for greater em¬ 
phasis and focus was felt strongly in 
America in 1947, It has certainly not de¬ 
creased in 2001. 

The areas that need sharpening in ev¬ 
ery child's day-to-day behaviour are: 
Honesty, Respect for others, Power of 
love and support, Courage, Discipline, 
Goodwill, Appreciation, Patriotism, Co¬ 
operation, Kindness and Responsibility. 

This could be achieved by setting ex¬ 
amples — the adults or the teachers could 
carefully examine their own values and 
develop the atmosphere around children 
which will help the little spirits develop 
into something fine. A child could be 
treated with courtesy and consideration 
inculcating a feeling of assurance and 
faith in his own being. He may be shown 
how to appreciate the beauty around him 
by taking him closer to the nature — the 
trees, the insects, the flowers and even 
music. This might develop the finer 
senses within a child making him a kind 
citizen with feelings for the less fortunate 
as he grows up. 

Cooperation, Goodwill, Discipline and 
Courage could be fanned during group 
activities and games. Festivals like Diwali 
and Christmas are good ways to incul¬ 
cate the feeling of giving and sharing. 
Adults could encourage a child to give 
away one of his precious things to some¬ 
one who, needs it more tljanhe does and 
appreciate it irifront of their friends and 
rel§$yes thus bringing,,a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and courage to the child. 
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Aesthetic values and development of 
positive attitudes towards life need care¬ 
ful nurturing. A person needs to be 
proud of what he does and must like 
what he does. This preference for 
choice- may it be his profession when 
he grows up or choosing a life partner or 
even the option of choosing the form of 
entertainment — has to come from 
within and not out of any sort of com¬ 
pulsion of circumstances. If his founda¬ 
tion of aesthetic values is strong he may 
never go wrong in his choices. From the 
very beginning a child must be taught to 
take pride in what he does. This would 
make him self-respecting and high in 
self-esteem taking him far in life. There 
are many examples that can be sighted 
in this day and time that people, specially 
in India, have simply stopped thinking 
of their options and blame circumstances 
•for their failures in life — this shows lack 
of development of positive attitude in 
early stages of life and lack of guidance 
to gain confidence in making their 
choices. A child's moral development 
requires careful consideration by both 
parents and teachers. In order to live life 
governed by principles and moral values, 
a child needs to be pruned with care, 
taught the rights and wrongs of life at 
various junctures, and should be given 
worthy motives for living a good life. It 
seems many have done a good job of pro¬ 
viding tools for this. Several books on im¬ 
proving the soul have come up with true 
stories and anecdotes of people from all 
over the world from time to time. The 
latest being the 'Chicken Soul' series 1?y ’* 
threeauthors ,-r Jack.Canhetd,Mark Vic-, 
tor Hansen and Heather McNamara. 


There are many such kinds of inspira¬ 
tional stories of courage, support, in¬ 
sights and determination, the examples 
of which should be brought to a child's 
notice. A child learns by example and 
these could be provided constantly dur¬ 
ing his growth. 

A sense of responsibility may be de¬ 
veloped in each child by allotting him 
certain chores in the house or school and 
giving him appropriate credit on having 
completed it. It may be kept in mind that 
this teaching of responsibility does not 
become a piece of burden for him thus it 
would be important to change the duties 
so as to retain his interest. 

These are some set of values that we 
all learn in our elementary schools but 
somehow they fade away as we grow up. 
It is important that what we start with 
must remain with us till the end. How 
do we do that? It seems the root cause of 
this corrosion is that we tend to give in 
to the slightest hint of a negative situa¬ 
tion and want to take the easy and 
quicker way out. Take the example of 
jumping a red light at the traffic signals, 
on being caught we are ready to pay a 
bribe rather than the fine which might 
just be only slightly higher than the bribe. 
Think, if you were to pay the actual fine 
only once, you would certainly be more 
carefm the next time in making the same 
mistake, thus makingyou alaw-abiding 
citizen and so on, Now if most of us start 
thinking like this y^.will have more law- 
abiding citizens and thus making a bet¬ 
ter place for ojurselves to live in, , 

Well'So, what is required js^ot only., 
a stronger 

school, level but also canym^pn tips 
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education just a little further. However, 
the education does not end at school level 
and must be carried out at home by par¬ 
ents and all adults. 

Experiences 

"Every teacher has a spiritual effect on 
his pupils in many ways. Pupils learn 
from him to value certain things and 
to disregard or reject others. He influ¬ 
ences their personality, their outlook 
on life, their attitudes toward them¬ 
selves and toward others, their dispo¬ 
sition to build a world better for all, 
their ability to help in the building, 
their techniques of doing so.... It is es¬ 
sential for teachers to think in these 
terms and to keep in mind that pupils 
are constantly learning for good or ill 
along all these lines. To ignore what is 
thus being learned will not prevent the 
learning... The teacher has accordingly 
an obligation to examine his philoso¬ 
phy, to be aware that he does affect 
others, and to build for himself and ex¬ 
amined, criticized, chosen set of val¬ 
ues, rather than to act haphazardly 
and unconsciously", John Dewey So¬ 
ciety, in the Seventh Year Book, 

The Elementary School Principals of 
America analyze their initiatives and ef¬ 
forts for inculcation of spiritual values in 
schools under the school programmes. 
They have cited experiences from vari¬ 
ous schbbls, which have helped through 
programme to generate the spirit of liv¬ 
ing together in multi-cultural t.nd multi- 
linguistic situations. The specific 
in some schools Were de- 
signedtb develop a sense of responsibil¬ 
ity ‘amongst students towards them¬ 


selves, the family, the society, the school 
and the nature. It was also reported that 
such initiatives flourish in schools which 
are able to generate a friendly climate and 
provide an atmosphere suitable for de¬ 
bate and discussion on learners' queries 
and curiosities. A large number of chil¬ 
dren require augmentation to build their 
inner stability and strength. Once as¬ 
sisted, they themselves become the 
source of imparting acquisition of more 
knowledge to peers followed by internal¬ 
ization of right values. 

Very often certain activities of para¬ 
mount importance are ignored as rou¬ 
tine. The friendliness in the lunch period 
or at the playground can contribute very 
effectively. Morning assemblies, singing 
together, participating in competitions, 
debates, mock parliaments also can be 
utilized without any additional burden 
to inculcate values and particularly hu¬ 
manistic, moral and spiritual values. 
Needless to say that such an atmosphere 
in the school can be created only when 
teachers accept their responsibility and 
design the programmes accordingly with 
their full and visible participation. 
Teacher training institutions can contri¬ 
bute a great deal if they provide practi¬ 
cal experiences in these areas and activi¬ 
ties. Unfortunately, no programmes of 
inservice orientation are organized to dis¬ 
cuss what can really’be attained in the 
morning assemblies, lunch hours, play- 
fields and through other co-curricular ac¬ 
tivities. Teachers need think together 
about spiritual values. In fact, the basic 
requirement is that the teachers must. 
themselves be convinced of the worth of 
activities and their potential to contrib- 
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ute to the growth and development of the 
individual who has internalized the val¬ 
ues as well. Several examples have been 
cited by the Principals who utilized the 
activities outside the classroom but 
within the school boundaries for promo¬ 
tion of good citizenship and in fact even 
without stating in generating and under¬ 
standing spiritual values. Principal C.H. 
Eliot of Burnside School. East Hartford, 
Connecticut, refers to the example of one 
teacher of the eighth grade to achieve suc¬ 
cess through creating the feeling that 35 
pupils were one large class family, each 
interested in what every other pupil was 
doing and all were interested in the wel¬ 
fare of the class as well. They formulized 
eight simple rules: 

Our Constitution 

I shall keep myself healthy, dean and 
neat. 

I shall conduct myself in a consider¬ 
ate, orderly manner at all times. t 

I shall cultivate friendliness and gen¬ 
erosity of spirit in my relations with 
others. 

I shall try to make other people happy. 

I shall work to the best of my ability. 

I shall strive to be kind, helpful and 
polite to others. 

I shall be honest with my work and 
myself. 

I shall strive to be quiet and gentle in 
my actions. 

The success achieved can be well sum¬ 
marized in the statement that the teacher 
loved children and loved teaching. She' 
could create an atmosphere of happiness 
and willingness to do things for the class¬ 


room. The feeling of togetherness gener¬ 
ates sense of emotional security, the feel¬ 
ing of being loved and wanted. Children 
internalized and redprocate in their atti¬ 
tude, thinking and deeds. The type of self- 
confidence and enthusiasm that is created 
is contagious. 

Once the children are encouraged and 
appraised in areas and find that they will 
get success and will be provided neces¬ 
sary help and guidance by the teachers, 
they move ahead with confidence, They 
are encouraged to appreciate the achieve¬ 
ments of their dassmates, particularly in 
the areas where these achievements are 
prominent. This leads to a feeling of 
friendly, warm-hearted adult teachers 
who are interested in children. Such an 
environment generates a condurive di¬ 
mate for furtherance of several values. 
When teachers and children are provided 
opportunities not only to work together 
but also to play together, these contacts 
result in right attitudes and growth of 
new ideas. Group discussions contribute 
immensely. In a school climate teachers 
also need recognition, encouragement 
and opportunities. Unfortunately these 
aspects mainly remain neglected. 

Prindpal Gertrude E. McKeon of 
North School, Glencoe, Illinois, experi¬ 
mented with this approach for faculty 
development involving many kinds of 
relationships. These induded opportuni¬ 
ties for in-service programmes, recogni¬ 
tion of individual efforts in group meet¬ 
ings and community meetings, inviting 
every teaeher.to partidpate in activities 
considered significant jp\d making them 
feel important. Even when jSartieb Were 
organized to provide opportunities for 
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food fun and excellent mixing, the great¬ 
est value was visible through a wide va¬ 
riety of pre-party activities that went in 
organizing the same. The cooperation 
and collaboration becomes contagious, 
spreads to all the school teachers and also 
to the children. Personal satisfaction and 
happiness provide ample opportunities 
for introspection and moving towards 
sharing a common purpose and definite 
goal. In another school efforts were made 
to provide emotional support to children 
through teachers and group efforts wher¬ 
ever the same was found wanting. When 
a new child Joins the school, the process 
of integrating with everyone else again 
provides ample opportunities to the 
teacher to generate a climate of nurtur¬ 
ing respect for others and sharing. It is 
evident from the analysis of the several 
of die experiences that even the small 
part of a programme or activity can be 
designed without much additional in¬ 
puts or efforts to contribute to the pro¬ 
cess of the spiritual growth of the child. 
The school programmes as a whole have 
a major role in re-shaping the society that 
would be conscious of its responsibilities 
towards values. 

Several schools have mentioned how 
they have utilized the lunch period in 
generating different values. The basic 
human approach remains the same. The 
Principal Hazel M. Burley of Wanakab 
School, Hamburg, New York, refers to 
the following prayer; 

Thank you for the world so sweet; 

Thank you for the food we eat; 

Thank you for the birds that sing; 

In the Indian tradition, the sense of 


gratitude to the Almighty is essential 
through prayers prescribed before meals, 
all of which value peace and welfare of 
everyone in the Cosmos. Singing to¬ 
gether, preparing for a drama together 
or planning to help in community work 
have been practised in many schools and 
the results have been encouraging. Chil¬ 
dren learn to know more about animals, 
their habits and .'•heir utility to human 
beings by visiting a cattle shed or an ani- 
malfarm. Childrenreceivepurejoyfrom 
the contacts of the animals. 

An interesting case study is provided 
by Principal Carl Neufeldt of Lincoln 
School, Mount Vernon, New York. Inhis 
school the following playground prob¬ 
lems were identified; 

1. Unintentional rough play 

2. Selfishness 

3. Nothing to do on the playground 

4. Lacking knowledge of cooperation 

5. Getting even with someone 

6. Being poor losers 

7. Fighting "on the drop of a hat" 

The school developed a plan to find 
solutions to these problems and the plan 
of action was designed in the meetings 
between the teachers and the children. 
Every time one of these problems was 
faced in the field, the same was analyzed, 
discussed and solutions evolved. Peri¬ 
odic reviews provided some basic inputs 
to future programmes in making the 
playground a more coordinated and ef¬ 
fective place in developing correct social 
attitude and behaviour. It did take a nttfn- 
ber of years to evolve a satisfactorywctk* 
ing plan, which was simple in terins ? of 
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organization, and also to administer. 
Continuous emphasis is necessary for 
continuous satisfaction, operation and 
progress. Principal F.R. Park of School 
52, Buffalo, New York re-designed and 
re-modelled homework in its very nature 
and converted in an approach to ensure 
value development and growth. Some of 
the areas in which they felt successful 
were hygiene, manners, discipline, rec¬ 
reation and artistic taste. The school felt 
that it has tapped a great neglected res¬ 
ervoir of spiritual values to reinforce its 
programme for children in its care. 
Children's Council in some schools were 
gainfully utilized to develop the values 
of citizenships and an understanding of 
human rights and duties. 

One of the article "Schools of a Great 
City Seek Spiritual Values" refers to the 
efforts made in 1942 towards preparing 
teaching materials on moral and spiritual 
values in education. The 'Key Qualities 
of the Spirit' used as the basis for organi¬ 
zation of the material were: 


Appreciation Honesty 
Cooperation Kindness 


Courage 
Faith 

Generosity 

Goodwill 


Loyalty 

Respect for Law 

Responsibility 

Reverence 


Avery significant point has been made 
by the author in this particular presenta¬ 
tion. Moral and spiritual values in edu¬ 


cation were not designed as a guide to 
instructions in religion. However, reli¬ 
gion is not excluded. In developing their 
materials, they did not consider religion 
in terms of specific creeds but as an im¬ 
portant factor in the life of mankind 
through the ages. 


"Our young people need to know that 
religion is one of the great humanities. 
They should study it as such. What 
can our students think if we talk of the 
government, the history, the literature, 
the music, the art of a country, but re¬ 
main silent about its religion? Shall 
they assume that religion is not impor¬ 
tant enough to mention, or that it is 
something separate and apart from the 
life of the people? They must under¬ 
stand, of course, that it is not with any 
particular religious creed or sect that 
we are concerned in our work. We are 
concerned rather with those general 
moral and spiritual truths underlying 
man's search for God through the 
ages." 

Considerable confusion arises when 
spiritual values and its relationship to 
organized religion are discussed and de¬ 
bated. It is not often uncommon that the 
values are invariably identified with the 
religion. The confusion arises "If people 
res trict the meaning of the word spiritual 
to make it synonymous with the word 
religious". Spiritual values need not be 
linked to religion. They may, however, 
in no way be inconsistent with religion. 
These ideas discussed in the book in 1947 
are extremely relevant in the present In¬ 
dian context. 

It is to be noted here that even in soci¬ 
eties which have not declared themselves 
as secular, enough precaution is taken to 
ensure that spirituality development 
does not lead to any type of conflict as 
even within religions, there could be sects 
and various types of diversions in under¬ 
standing as well as in their approach. 
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Monitoring of the materials developed 
and implementation of the programme 
indicated that spirituality inculcation is 
not something extra. In fact the spiritual 
values must function in everyday life. 
The purpose is to raise standards and 
enrich living. Teachers must be alert to 
all situations that the opportunities to 
contribute to growth of spiritual values. 

It was also inferred that democratic func¬ 
tioning in the classroom provides one of 
the easiest and finest opportunities for 
teaching and nurturing spiritual values. 

The Individual 

It is evident in various efforts and initia¬ 
tives that some individuals succeed even 
in unfavourable conditions and circum¬ 
stances. On the other hand it has also 
been reported that, because of their atti¬ 
tudes and being out of tune with the gen¬ 
eral atmosphere some teachers are not 
able to take advantage of a wholesome 
and constructive environment. Essen¬ 
tially teachers can develop only those 
spiritual values which are a part of 
teacher's own character. Indian educa¬ 
tionists are familiar with the famous 
policy statement 'no pupil can rise above 
the level of their teachers', Obviously 
children also observe and try to achieve 
the levels which are evident in the per¬ 
sonality of individual teachers. There are 
teaching experiences of teacher's success 
in making the kindergarten children 
learn to be grateful. First graders re¬ 
sponding and articulating their apprecia¬ 
tion of duty. The third graders learn kind¬ 
ness and sense of responsibility in one 
project Fourth graders find great encour¬ 
agement in successfully completing cer¬ 


tain tasks assigned to them in a planned 
manner by the teacher. By the time they 
reach sixth grade they are prepared to 
understand the meaning of introspection 
and put that into practice. Formation of 
a bird club would appear to be a routine 
activity but could lead to inculcation of 
values and relevance. It could develop 
in generating a sense of personal respon¬ 
sibility, group planning, accepting re¬ 
sponsibility, achieving a sense of joy, un¬ 
derstanding of things to preserve wild 
life and above all opportunities and chal¬ 
lenges to think, ponder and infer. 

Whenever attempts are made to up¬ 
grade the total environment of the 
schools, certain seemingly innocuous in¬ 
novations were found helpful. A flex¬ 
ible daily programme, cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning, willingness to 
share experiences, practising self-disci¬ 
pline, desire to learn, provision of addi¬ 
tional inputs to gifted and a gradual 
rather than forced or hurried learning 
has been effective in generating several 
values. In fact whenever a child faces a 
problem in the process of learning it 
needs to be viewed as opportunity for 
partnership learning. A seasoned teacher 
is one who never feels discouraged in his 
willingness to work with his pupils. In 
fact these are the opportunities when 
value inculcation can be admitted with¬ 
out letting it appear anywhere near ser¬ 
monizing or preaching. Children can 
themselves analyze ethical problems and 
situations in which decisions appear dif¬ 
ficult. Ethics and aesthetics need to be 
developed in every school and here 
again the approach of the teacher 
matters. Based upon observations or 
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personal experiences, all individual 
learners found some new insight. It can 
be seen that this leads to a new lift of the 
spirit and opens the way for spiritual 
growth. One of the most potential strate¬ 
gies is the case study of children who 
need special inputs particularly at the 
adolescence and puberty. These being 
very sensitive years could provide a plat¬ 
form for analyzing the learners in the lan¬ 
guage of friendship and initiatives that 
again could lead to better understanding 
of the objectives of life. 

Networking 

Home, community and schools are the 
institutions, which come to our mind as 
capable of providing of formulative in¬ 
fluences among the children. In fact these 
three also provide influence in fixing the 
values which children live by and carry 
on into their adult life. There are also 
institutions, which are specific to reli¬ 
gions and also set a religious institution, 
which impart education under the influ¬ 
ence of a particular religion or Sect. Not 
all institutions necessarily always pro¬ 
vide positive influence alone. The ideal 
situation would be when all the three 
function in dose collaboration and appre¬ 
ciate the basic and fundamental prin¬ 
ciples with a common approach. A good 
number of experiences of school coopera¬ 
tion with local dubs, parent teacher as¬ 
sociations, municipal bodies and reli¬ 
gious places would again reinforce the 
need to make children aware of basic phi¬ 
losophies of all religions. School camps, 
outings also contribute positively. 


Evaluation 

The systems of evaluation in examination 
have been under critical scrutiny practi¬ 
cally in every nation. Majority of the 
developing countries at this stage are 
making attempts to reform their system 
of evaluation and make it object as well 
as comprehensive. In fact a lot of profes¬ 
sional discussions are taking place on 
evaluation of non-written examination- 
oriented-areas. Evaluation in these 
areas is difficult and require different 
methods. In fact close and continuous ob¬ 
servations, working directly with the stu¬ 
dents conferring with teachers and up¬ 
keep of various types of records has been 
found helpful in appreciating the sincer¬ 
ity and effectiveness of efforts to promote 
spiritual growth in the child. At very 
young stages, teachers have also reported 
that the sense of spiritual values is very 
high among children and they put them 
to practice without any hesitation. It is 
only at later stages things change. 

"What are we looking for in terms of 
spiritual values and how the entire per¬ 
ception can be concretised?" Glenn E. 
Barnett of Educational Policies Commis¬ 
sion, National Education Association, 
Washington, presents this aspect very 
clearly. "Who has seen the spirits of chil¬ 
dren?" "We have not seen the spirits of 
children, but we have seen children lis¬ 
tening, responding, acting — the out¬ 
ward demonstrations of the spiritual val¬ 
ues within". In a system Principal should 
be able to state that children in his/her 
elementary schools are exposed to many 
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experiences which develop spiritual val¬ 
ues. They should be able to report that 
children growing in respect for human 
worth in appreciation and share for finer 
things of life to make themselves better 
citizens who would accept responsibil¬ 
ity towards common good of everyone. 
When children work in schools together, 
regardless to caste, colour, creed or reli¬ 
gions, it deterrivines to a large extent the 
level at which they will live in the com¬ 
munity in future. It may be difficult to 
mould them in future but in schools the 
teacher has a chance. 


Simple experiences are narrated here 

based upon the reports presented by the 
Principals in 1947, which were proud of 
their achievements, which emerge from 
the initiatives taken by them collectively 
and carried out through the cooperation 
of everyone in the school. It is high time 
that in the changing context we in India 
realize the significance of values and 
spirituality in the life of every individual 
and the entire nation. The most signifi¬ 
cant and embracing support to these ef¬ 
forts can comefrom the process of school¬ 
ing and the school education systems. □ 
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Activities/Programmes on Value Education 


State Council of 
Educational Research and 
Training, Assam 

biter-state Camp for Promoting 
Experiential Value Education 

An inter-state camp for promoting expe¬ 
riential value education was organized 
by SCERT/ Assam in collaboration with 
NCERT, New Delhi from 6 to 20 Febru¬ 
ary, 2001 at Srimanta Sankardev 
Kalakshetra, Guwahati, Assam, Sixty- 
three children in the age-group of 13-15 
years and thirteen teachers from 
Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Meghalaya 
and Mizoram participated in the camp. 
The 15-day camp was aimed at develop¬ 
ment of universal love, brotherhood and 
peace — the values required for becom¬ 
ing a good human being. The develop¬ 
ment of values, attitudes, and good hab¬ 
its in children were attempted by creat¬ 
ing situations during the camp where 
learning would take place without for¬ 
mal teaching but through experiential 
learning acquired through living to¬ 
gether. 

The activities in the camp included 
physical exercises, cleaning rooms, cam¬ 
pus, lessons in personal hygiene, fine art 
related activities, academic activities like 
language learning, talks, debates, story¬ 
telling, prayers, discussions; games inter¬ 


action with community members 
through group living, plays, dramatiza¬ 
tion, recitation, drawing painting day 
modeling; cultural programmes like folk 
songs, dance presentations, etc. and pre¬ 
sentation of reports of the day prepared 
individually and in groups. Evaluation 
showed that all the children and their 
teachers were highly appreciative of the 
activities during the camp and unani¬ 
mously opined that values can become a 
part of the personality of a child only 
through continuous opportunities of 
such nature for value inculcation, over 
the years. 

Gujarat Council of 
Educational Research and 
Training, Gujarat 

Inter-state Camp at Gandhinagar 

A 15-day programme for exchange of 
cultural heritage between school children 
of two states, Gujarat and Karnataka, was 
organized by GCERT, Gujarat, from 1 to 
15 January 2001. 

A brief report of the activities under¬ 
taken during the camp is presented be¬ 
low; 

1. A few activities conducted every 
day were: 

• Prayers (performed morning 
and evening), cleaning yoga. 
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physical exercises, games, 
language learning, etc. 

* Presentation of reports of daily 
work followed by discussions 
of next days' programme. 

• Presentation and discussion on 
'Thought for die Day'. 

2. Activities performed twice/ thrice 
during the period of the camp 
were: 

♦ Slide shows, quiz competi¬ 
tions, cultural programmes, 
drawing work, etc. 

* Visits arranged to 'Akshar- 
dham', a famous monument 
and a public garden in 
Gandhinagar. 

• A tour to Vadodra included 
visit to the museum which 
provided the participants 
insight into the past history 
and culture of the country of 
the Mughal and British periods 
and a visit to the zoo which ac¬ 
quainted them with a wide va¬ 
riety of animal, bird and sea 
life. 

3. Other Activities organized in the 
camp were film shows (two), an ex¬ 
hibition of the drawing work of the 
participants, story narrations, elocu¬ 
tion competitions, language classes 
(in Gujarati and Kannad languages) 
and other cultural activities like 
drama and singing on patriotic 
themes, mono-acting, and Antak- 
shari (using patriotic songs from the 
two participating Regions). 

4. Participants were also acquainted 


with the customs, practices, ceremo¬ 
nies associated with the life styles 
and festivals of their regions. For 
example, significance of Rangoli dur¬ 
ing festivals and auspicious occa¬ 
sions was presented by Gujarat. 
Similarly, food items and dress 
styles of the two regions were also 
exchanged. Group discussions were 
held on themes like National Unity, 
devotion and patriotism. A maga¬ 
zine consisting of articles, poems on 
above themes contributed by pupils 
was also prepared. 

The programme ended with evalua¬ 
tion by the participants in which they 
expressed their great satisfaction and ap¬ 
preciation of the programme and voiced 
its usefulness for creating in them a sense 
of oneness In the group and feeling of 
pride for the country. 

National Resource Centre 
for Value Education, NCERT 

Achievements So Far 

Since the NCERT has been identified as 
a nodal centre for all the work related to 
value education, a National Resource 
Centre for Value Education (NRCVE) 
was set up in the premises of the Depart¬ 
ment of Educational Psychology and 
Foundations of Education of the NCERT 
in September 2000 to realize the objec¬ 
tives of value-based education at the 
school stage in the country. The goals 
and functions of the Centre are to plan 
programmes and activities in the area of 
value education, design strategies for 
implementing the programmes, develop 
educational materials and other aids and 
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disseminate information regarding these 
activities. 

A brief report of the programmes/ ac¬ 
tivities/ some of which have been re¬ 
ported in previous issues also, is pre¬ 
sented here. 

Networking; Documentation and 
Extension 

Networking of the Institutions Working in 
the Area of Value Education 

Linkages have been established with 
more than 300 organizations in India 
and database has been developed on 
these institutions which is accessible 
on the website of the NCERT, The 
database has also been compiled in 
the form of a directory in a xeroxed 
form in the Centre. A second volume 
of the directory is under compilation. 

Preparation of an Annotated Bibliography on 
Value Education in India 

The first compilation of the annotated 
bibliography of the work on value edu¬ 
cation carried out in India since 1980 has 
been brought out in a mimeographed 
form. It consists of over 500 annotations 
of books and journal articles published 
in Delhi. The countrywide compilation 
on the subject is in the process of finali¬ 
zation. 

Journal of Value Education 

The Journal of Value Education containing 
articles-on philosophical discourses, in¬ 
novations arid programmes, empirical 
and evaluative studies, surveys and cri¬ 
tiques and country-based state-of-the art 
papers and book reviews is being 


brought out. The present issue is the third 
in the series. 

Reference Library ofNRCVE 

The reference library set up under the 
NRCVE, contains a variety of resource 
material on value education like books 
(1500), journals and other print, audio¬ 
video material produced by various 
NGOs, religious organizations, profes¬ 
sionals, etc, The library is being enriched 
continuously. Recently some more litera¬ 
ture related to human rights, equality, 
moral education, ethics, spirituality, 
yoga, meditation, Indian culture, envi¬ 
ronmental education and culture of ex¬ 
cellence has been procured. 

Seminars and Conferences on 
Value Education 

Four national level seminars were orga¬ 
nized under the aegis of NRCVE on the 
following topics, 

• National Seminar on Teacher Edu¬ 
cation for Value Inculcation. 

• National Seminar on Value Inculca¬ 
tion through Vocational Education. 

• Moral and Humanistic Values in 
Teacher Education. 

• A two-day meeting of the NGOs 
from all over the country to 
strengthen linkages (networking) 
for value education, 

• A seminar for Inviting Research Pro- 
posals from NGOs in the Area of 
Value Education. Fifteen proposals 
have been approved. 

Lectures on Value Education 
Eminent educational philosophers and 
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teacher* are being invited to deliver lec¬ 
ture* at NIE and PSSCIVE. This is a con¬ 
tinuing activity of the Centre. 

Study of Existing Value 
Education Programmes, Textbooks 
and Development Projects 

* A research study of Sri Sathya Sai 
Education in Human Values 
programme for psycho-spiritual de¬ 
velopment of children was carried 
out. The programme was studied 
through a review of literature avail¬ 
able in India and abroad, reflections 
on the conduct of the programme in 
schools and feedback from teachers, 
students and parents. The findings 
have implications for integrating 
value components in teacher train¬ 
ing, curriculum planning and text¬ 
bookwriting. A report of the project 
is available. 

* Studies of some more NGOs work¬ 
ing In the area of value education are 
being undertaken. 

* Textbook analysis is a very important 
activity from the point of view of 
values. Four projects aiming at analy¬ 
sis of science textbooks meant for dif¬ 
ferent .school stages, on books of 
NCERT and other states were taken 
up. One project relating to analysis 
of secondary stage science textbooks 
of NCERT has been completed and 
the other three — one on middle 
school science textbooks of NCERT, 
the second on senior secondary sci¬ 
ence textbooks of biology of NCERT 
and the third for science textbooks of 
the State of Rajasthan are in progress. 


• A project concerned with developing 
a conceptual framework for value 
education in schools is nearing 
completion which provides curricu¬ 
lar guidelines for teachers, teacher 
trainers, for developing curriculum, 
instructional material, supplemen¬ 
tary material, etc. A draftframework 
is ready. 

• A number of projects aiming at de¬ 
veloping conceptual framework in 
respect of a number of different val¬ 
ues were taken up such as prepara¬ 
tion of guidelines for affective devel¬ 
opment for teacher educators, and for 
compassion, spirituality in counsel¬ 
ling, value of excellence, etc. Reports 
are available. 

• Programmes towards developing 
methodology for value education at 
primary and secondary level were 
also taken up and are still in progress. 

Experiential Programmes in Value 

Education 




A programme was organized in com¬ 
munity singing in different lan¬ 
guages to develop values through 
music and poetry. A one day 
programme on 'Let Us Sing Together' 
was organized at J.N. Stadium, 
New Delhi on 14 November 2000, 
whf.rein 9,500 students of Delhi and 
Hatyana participated. A book Aoo 
Mil Kar Gayen and cassettes on 20 
community songs have been pre¬ 
pared and distributed to the schools. 
This was preceded by orientation of 
teachers and students for six weeks. 


Eight National Integration Camps 
were organized for the states of Goa/ 
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Karnataka, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhi a Pradesh, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu, Assam, and 
Meghalaya. One inter-state camp on 
community singing for music teach¬ 
ers from four states was also orga¬ 
nized. 

• A seven-day Training Programme in 
Jeevan Vigyan was organized in col¬ 
laboration with Kendriya Jeevan 
Vigyan Academy, Chattarpur, New 
Delhi, for academic faculty from NIE. 
Similar programmes were also orga¬ 
nized for the faculty from RIEs at 
Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and 
Mysore. 

9 Other school-based strategies such as 
'Thought for the Da/ and 'Morning 
Assembly' are also being used for 
value education in the Demonstra¬ 
tion Multipurpose Schools at RIEs. 

Development of Supplementary 

Reading Material and 

Multi-media Packages 

• The Centre has brought out a book 
of stories containing 14 stories for 
Class VI children, named Nai Nai 
Kahaniyan. Other supplementary 
reading material for children based 
on stories and parables of Sikhism 
and Jainism is being prepared in the 
form of two books. Stories, anec¬ 
dotes, legends and folklore materials 
for inculcation of values among pri¬ 
mary school children are also being 
compiled. A number of educational 
ETV and video programmes on value 
inculcation have also been devel¬ 
oped. Some of these are: 


• Eight audio programmes under 
the series Umang for 8-14 year 
olds. 

• Ten patriotic songs under the se¬ 
ries Desk Bhakii Ke Geet. 

• Thirty audio programmes to in¬ 
culcate moral and national val¬ 
ues through music. 

• Five ETV programmes and one 
video recording of Jeevan Vigyan 
by Muni Kishan Lai ji. 

• A multi-media package on coun¬ 
selling and value development 
with print material (two books) 
audio programmes (20), and 
video programmes (6). 

Teacher Education 

Development of Material/ 

Packages 

• Self-learning material for teacher 
educators (four volumes) has been 
developed. The first volume creates 
awareness on values of quality, free¬ 
dom, identity, etc. The second vol¬ 
ume includes material for promotion 
of professional ethics including 
democratic values and accountabil¬ 
ity and commitment. Volume three 
contains strategies for development 
of fundamental duties and volume 
four contains material on general 
concerns of teacher education. 

• A self-learning package for training 
of teacher educators on Peace 
Education containing eight self-in¬ 
structional modules has also been 
developed. 
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• A number of orientation program- 
***** for teacher educators in the DIET 


and SCERTs have been organized to 
crwate awareness on inculcating val¬ 
ues among children and for develop¬ 
ing skills and competencies in the 
teachers from time to time. 

• Value education issues formed a part 
of eleven such orientation program¬ 
me* fee key resource persons and 
state level functionaries in vocational 
education. 

Teacher Tnatung end 

Development of Resource Material 

♦ AH the pre-service and in-service 
programmes like B.Ed and M.Ed and 
primary teachers' training program¬ 
mes of NCERT have included inputs 
on value education. 

* Nine-month counsellor training 
programmes offered by NCERT too 
include adequate inputs on value 
education. 

* A self-instructional package for ori¬ 
entation of primary school teachers 
has been published which highlights 
values enshrined in the Constitution 
of India. Value education issues also 
formed a part of all orientation 
programmes (15) organized for vo¬ 
cational teachers. 

• Work on preparation of monographs 
on Inculcation of values among 
school children by teachers is con¬ 
tinuing. 

* Strategies on value education based 
on prevailing practices at primary 
and secondary level have been, sur¬ 


veyed and a report has been pre¬ 
pared. 

• Materials relating to school anddass- 
room-based activities to inculcate 
national, social and moral values are 
also under preparation. 

Programmes on Value Education for 

Groups with Special Needs 

Women 

• A number of training programmes 
on methodology of women educa¬ 
tion and development were taken up 
for preparing key personnel in the 
area. A report has been finalized and 
is available in a xeroxed form. 

• Programmes targeting parents and 
teachers to introduce genders sensi¬ 
tive skills approach to curriculum 
transaction focussing on gender sen¬ 
sitivity and quality of life and an¬ 
other for village education commit¬ 
tee members and angmwandi work¬ 
ers have been completed. The reports 
of these programmes are available in 
xeroxed form. A monograph based 
on fieldwork providing data on edu¬ 
cation and status of women has also 
been prepared. 

Special Croups 

0 Guidelines for preparation of mate¬ 
rial relating to teaching-learning 
strategies designed for SC/ST, and 
minority groups have been devel¬ 
oped. Preparation of a module is in 
progress. Similarly, a training pack¬ 
age for primary school teachers 
teaching the learning-disabled chil¬ 
dren has also been developed. 
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Mon-formal Education and Alternative 
Schooling (NFEAS) 

Two programmes were taken up 
which are reported below: 

• The first programme was aimed at 
orientation of key resource persons 
in the content and methodology of 
teaching including value inculcation, 
working in the voluntary agencies 
engaged in NFE. 

• A conference of the Directors of gov¬ 
ernment institutions associated with 
NFEAS was also organized to dissemi¬ 
nate the initiatives of the MHRD on 


value orientation of education. 

Reports of both the programmes are 
available. 

Evaluation of Value Education 
• A school-based assessment system is 
. being developed which also makes pro¬ 
vision for assessment of affective out¬ 
comes. The programme aims atimprov- 
ing the evaluation procedures for cogni¬ 
tive as well as affective assessment It 
forms a part of all the training 
programmes being organized for 
SCERT and DIET faculties. □ 
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Amazing Facts in Moral Science 


Amazing Pacts in Moral Science 

by 

RS StiDsra, Pushpal SKtNCE AND 
SManfulaf 

Pitamber Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

New Delhi. Price: Rs. 30.00 

Humans and social beings, they do not 
live in isolation and continuously inter¬ 
act among themselves and with other 
creatures of nature. Certain practices 
common in society are extrapolated from 
historical examples of human conduct. 
These practices of values are in fact the 
guiding principles which shape human 
conduct and behaviour which is con¬ 
trolled by emotions. Religion more 
broadly taken as Dharma is powerful 
mode of controlling one's emotions. It 
has three aspects—values, symbols and 
practices. Values are common though 
symbols and practices differ from reli¬ 
gion to religion. 

There is all-round feeling that 
centuries old values are getting eroded 
due to fast changing socio-economic sce¬ 
nario not only in India, but the world 
over. The increasing intolerance, indis¬ 
cipline, threat to wild life and environ¬ 
ment, materialistic attitudes, wealth 
grabbing are some of visible symptoms 
of erosion of values. Major blame is given 
to education. The values are built in edu¬ 
cation but in theory only. Lack of prac¬ 
tice of such values in society, in spite of 


theoretical awareness and knowledge 
particularly with youth is a serious con¬ 
cern. One may find many pretending 
high values but few practitioners. Every 
section of society feels erosion of value 
system need to be checked and may be 
through value orientation to education. 
Scholars emphasize that study of spiri¬ 
tuality and science may be necessary to 
keep social and individual aspects bal¬ 
anced. There is a need for moral devel¬ 
opment and character-building through 
educational activities. Both curricular 
and co-curricular inputs can help in in¬ 
culcating right values. 

The book under review is a series of 
five books comprising mainly situations, 
incidents, happenings and stories, defi¬ 
nitely these are not discourses. There are 
messages for inculcation of certain val¬ 
ues, The common values emerging from 
different chapters range from sharing, 
honesty, discipline, fearlessness, courage, 
self-confidence and self-sacrifice with 
many others. Most of the themes revolve 
around children, their parents, teachers, 
friends, flowers, birds, stars and other 
things in nature vis-a-vis God. 

Authors, while addressing parents 
and teachers in the beginning state that 
all principles for moral action begin with 
God. The values are mentioned as means 
of going forward in life and they also 
provide basis for our decisions. Further, 
while calling upon elders to educate 
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children in right type of values, authors, 
refrain from naming the values. They 
consider values as infectious and high¬ 
light the need of practising of values to 
spread the same. 

While reading through the books one 
may feel the necessity of identifying and 
grading the values as the children pro¬ 
ceed with age. All five books, one can 
grade looking at the length of descrip¬ 
tions, involvement of number of situa¬ 
tions and also the value being promoted 
in the book. The material in Books I and 
II inculcates the habit of sharing, respect 
for elders, appreciation of beauty of na¬ 
ture and the God doing different things 
for all creatures. Some of the statements 
like God did exist before formation of 
earth; "God knew that plants do not grow 
without light so He made the sun" may 
make the reader to ponder over the com¬ 
plexities. Further, children may still 
would like to know about the practice of 
pointing out towards the sky or upwards 
to convey the existence of God. In real 
life also we experience every-thing being 
done by (person higher in the hierarchy) 
and thus, escaping the responsibility and 
blame. 

In Books ffl-IV-V gradually the range 
of values expands with some values be¬ 
ing of higher level. The act of honesty, 
self-sacrifice, courage, fearlessness, cour¬ 
tesy, gratefulness, concept of God, dwell¬ 
ing places of God, gifts of God, trust, cov¬ 
etousness and so on are covered. The sto¬ 
ries in Book V have situations involving 
group discussion, dialogue and simple 
narration of the facts. Why this strategy 
is not introduced in Books III and IV is 
best known to authors. The readers of 


these books are children. They may not 
be able to understand the complexities 
of moral science. Adults would definitely 
expect the justification of the tide: Amaz¬ 
ing Facts in Moral Science. All facts would 
not be amazing to children. But some will 
be too amazing and also defy logic and 
addition of the word 'science' to the tide. 

Another important fact one may find 
in these books is bias towards males. 
Everything good or bad is addressed to 
man though it may be equally relevant 
and true for other half (woman). This 
may be an oversight and not intentional. 
The age-old tradition that sister helps 
mother and brother helps father need to 
be presented in the context of changing 
scenario. 

All the chapters are well-illustrated, 
however, at places the description in the 
text does not match the sketches as on 
pages 27-29 of Book I and page 42 Book 
III. If one looks at the illustrations bit 
more carefully, one may be tempted to 
conclude that mostly urban situations are 
depicted and very few chapters relate to 
rural settings. This does not mean that 
values need to be inculcated only among 
urban children. 

The exercises given at the end of each 
chapter are too prescriptive and sugges¬ 
tive and sometimes being too simple. 
Authors could have made them more 
challenging and application type provid¬ 
ing new situations for the same. Minor 
corrections are also necessary. 

The publishers, while providing good 
paper, printing and large number of il¬ 
lustrations have managed to put 16-18 
chapters in each book spread over 55-60 
pages with reasonable price range 
of Rs 30-33. 
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There is a need for making impact 
study of such books or efforts after some 
many reprints and improvement of the 
books in order to undertake qualitative 
and scientific updating, 

J. S, Gill* 

Naitik Mulya : SamkaUen Parivesh 
Mein 

fey 

KL Gandhi 

Frank Brothers Co. Ltd., Delhi, pp. 254. 
Price: Rs. 249.50 

This heavily quoted and illustrated book 
shows the author's pre-occupation with 
pressing issues related to values and val¬ 
ues education addressed as "naitik 
mulya * and *naitik shiksha" by him. 
Guided by his conviction that the 
perennial problem of value erosion Is tak¬ 
ing a serious turn, Shri Gandhi presents 
a case for educational institutions to serve 
as die seats of values and moral educa¬ 
tion in a big way. He rightly betrays a 
sense of disillusionment with some of the 
contemporary scientific and socio-eco¬ 
nomic developments which have led to 
value erosion of the worst kind. Throw¬ 
ing light on the ugly side of such devel¬ 
opments, he discusses major social issues 
like the propriety of means and ends, 
social inequalities, conflicts, etc. 

Shri Gandhi brings in a new j.ers- 
pective to human development in value 
domain. He places a heavy premium on 
contextuality as the basic dimension of 
significance. Moral values have been at¬ 
tributed to three elements of time, place. 


and society. Among the examples quoted 
is the fact of how transition of the nation 
from the tradition of monarchy to a 
republican state created an onslaught of 
power motives. The phenomenon of con¬ 
flicts among politicians hasbeenbrought 
out as criminalization of politics. Prob¬ 
lems like consumerism, racial discrimi¬ 
nation, and environmental pollution 
have given rise to changes in value-hier¬ 
archies. 

The book leans heavily on the role of 
religious education as a means of incul¬ 
cating moral values. In promoting this 
concept and providing acquaintance 
with the basic tenets of various religions 
for the benefit of the readers, the author 
makes some categorical statements 
which may better be presented as a mat¬ 
ter of opinion. The author has rightly em¬ 
phasized, however, the need to under¬ 
stand religious beliefs in a right perspec¬ 
tive. Ruminating on the validity of reli¬ 
gious education for moral education, is¬ 
sues such as constitutional provisions on 
religious rights, non-sectarianisminedu- 
cational provisions, value related basic 
tenets of various religions have been up¬ 
held, Deep concern is expressed over the 
paradoxes involved in lack of curricu¬ 
lum, first, on comparative religions in the 
Indian nation where most people are be¬ 
lieved to be religious, and secondly, on 
propagation of India's cultural heritage 
that every Indian feels proud of. Some 
practical ideas on religious education 
have been advocated. 

A separate section has been devoted 
to "burning issues" like family planning* 


* Professor, Department of Education in Science and Mathematics, NCERT, New Delhi. 
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social justice, national integration, etc. 
wherein he dwells upon policies, 
programmes and provisions. The section 
is a welcome input as far as it may help 
the interested reader in evolving strate¬ 
gies for integrating value education with 
these programmes. Shri Gandhi has in¬ 
tensely lamented, in this section, on the 
ambiguities created in social status of 
women by various religious and societal 
beliefs. Reference to some of these 


beliefs has been made, though there is the 
absence of the mention of their source in 
general. 

Towards the end, there is a collection 
of stories, poetry, and other educational 
material which may be useful in value 
education programmes. Overall, the 
book is a welcome addition to Hindi lit¬ 
erature on value and value education. 

—Swadesh Mohan* 


* Professor, Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations of Education, 
NCERT, New Delhi 
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Chapter IVA 



Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


ARTICLE S1A 

Fundamental Duties - It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide fay the Constitution and respect Its Ideals and Institutions, 
the National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired our national 
struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignly, unity and integrity of India; 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called upon 
to do so; 

(e) To promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional 
or sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women; 

(1) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and Improve the natural environment including forests, 
lakes, rivers, wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

(h} to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of Inquiry 
and reform; 

(1) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 

(j) to strive towards excellence in all spheres of Individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement 







